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Alfred de Musset 
The Deluded Avian Husband 

1 »KED not state that ray works had crossed the Channel 
and that the English were quarreling for copies. The/ 
quarrel over everything cjtecpt what they understand. Onfi 
day 1 received a letter from a yocing hen-blackbird in London. 

" I have read your poem," she said, "and it has inspired 
rae with such admiration for you ihat J herewith offer you 
my hand and heart. God has made us for each other; for T, 
like you, am a white blackbird.'* 

Imagine my surprise and delight "A white hen-black- 
bird?" I »aid to myself, "Is it f>ossiblc? Then 1 need no 
longer live atone tipod earth." I immediately answered the 
fair unknown in such a way aa to show her how acceptable 
to me her proposaT was. I persuaded her either to come to 
Paris or to permit me to fly to her. She answered that she 
would rather come to me. because her parents were worry- 
ing her nearly to death. She would put her affairs in order, 
and then be with me almost at once. 

And 50, a few days after her letter, she came herself. She 
was the loveliest tittle blackbird in the worlds whiter even 
than I. 

"Ah, mademoiselle,'* I cried, "or rather madame, for 
frotn this moment I consider you my wedded wife, is it pos- 
aible that a creature so charming as yourself could have been 
living on the same earth with me and T not have heard of il? 
I can now bless the sufferings that l have endured, and the 
peckings that my father giive mc with his beak, Aince Heaven 
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fasE had so sweet a compensation in store for me. I thought 
until this hour that I should havr to pass all my life in lone- 
liness, and the thought, I confess, was a very grievous one; 
but now that I see you I feci within me all ibc (qualities that 
a good husband and iather needs. Don't Id us delay, but 
be married without ceremony in English fashion, ^nd fly off 
to Switzerland ! " 

" T can"! see the matter m that light," answered the youn^ 
lady-hlarkbird, "Our marriage ought to be celebrated in 
splendid style, and atl the blackbirds in France that have a 
drop of good blood in Chclr veins ought to be solemnly 
a$sembled a[ it. People of quality have duties toward their 
station. We ean't be raarried like a couple of cats in a 
cellar. T have a bundle of bank-notes with me; so spnd out 
your invitations, call on your tradesmen, and see that the 
marriage- feast be a generous one" 

I followed the directions of my white Merlette to the let- 
ter. Our wedding-ieast was one of unparalleled luxurj-; ten 
thousand fiies were consumed at it. The nuptiat benediction 
was bestnwcd on us by n reverend cormorant father, who 
was an archbishop. A splendid ball brought the day to an 
end. There was nothing wanting, in short, to complete my 
happiness. 

The better acquainted thai I became with the character 
and disposition of my charming wife, the more 1 Inved her. 
All griiccs i)f mind and Imdy were united in her small person. 
A slight prudishncss was the only fault 1 could fjid in her, 
but this fault, which 1 attributed to the English fog^ would, 
I thought, fade away in the smiling sun of France. 

A matter that caused me far greater uneasiness was a sort 
of mystery with which she would sometimes with great 
atubbomites^ surround herself. She locked herself in with 
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bcr maida for hotirsn prctendmg to be al her toilet. Whims 
of Ihb kind arc not usually looked upon with favor by 
husbands. It must h^ve happened twenty ttmea thai £ 
knocked it the door of my wife's room ard was not admitted. 
It tried my patience cnidly. But one day 1 was so persist- 
ent, and in such a horribly tad temper, Ihal she was forced 
to give in and unlock the door rather hastily, reproaching 
me at the same time for my importunity. As I entered, my 
eyes fell on a bottle of paste made of flour and Spanish 
white- T asked my wife of what use that oinrmeni was to 
her, and she an&wercd thai it was a lenitive for the frost- 
bites that troubled her. It seemed to me al that time that 
there was something about the lenitive that she did not 
choose to have me ktiow^ but it was surely impossible to be 
suspicious of a creature so sweet and gentle, who had given 
me her hand with such readiness and perfect good faith. 

At &rst 1 did not know that my wife was a literary char- 
acter, but she confessed it after a while, and even went so far 
as to show me the manuscript of a novel modeled on Scarron 
afid Scott. One may imagine what a delightful surprise thiA 
vns to me. Not only was my wife an incomparable beauty, 
but her intellect, loo, was fit to mate wiih my genius. From 
that time on we worked together. While I composed my 
poems she would ncribblc rearrs of paper. Although I read 
my poetry aloud to her, that did not interrupt her or prevent 
her from continuing to write. Her facility in composition 
equaled mine. She always selected dramatic subjects for 
her romances, such as parricides, rapes, murders, or even 
minor crloies, never neglecting an opportunity lo have a 
slap at the government and agitate for the emancipation 
of female blackbirds, In a word, there was no obstacle so 
great but her inielligeace could overcome it, and she let no 
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false modesty prevent her from saying a brilliant thing. She 
never blotted a line, and never sat down to wriic with any 
prearranged plot in her head. She was a perfect l>pc of Ihc 
fernalc literary blackbird. 

One day, as she was working with even more than usual 
industry, and perspiring freely the while, I sudtienly ftiw to 
my consternation a large black spot on her back. 

" Good heavens ! " I cried. " what ails you ? Ate you ill ? " 

At first ahc seemed a little frlfhtcned, and I even thought 
I saw an expression oE guilt on her face, but her fine breed- 
ing soon helped her to recover her self-control and to appear 
unconcerned. 

"Is my wi(e losing her color?*' T asked myself in a 
frightened whisper. The thought haunted mc and robbed me 
of my sleep. I remembered the bottle of paste. " Heavens ! " 
I cried, "what a suspicion! Can it be that this heavenly 
creature is nothing but a daub, a ihin coat of white- 
wash? Can she have deceived me by a trick? Was it pos- 
sible that instead of pressing to my heart the twin-sister of 
my soul, set aside for me by Providence, 1 have been cherish- 
ing a lot of flour and paste?" 

Haunted by this awful suspicion, I devised a plan whereby 
to gain certainty. T purchased a barometer, and eagerly 
waited for it to indicate the coming of a rainy day. My 
plan was to take my wife into the country some Sunday 
when the mercury was ialling, and sec what effect a good 
washing would have on her. But we were in the middle of 
July, and Ihe weather remained disgustingly fair. 

My apparent happiness and my constant habit of com- 
position had wrought my sensibiJIties to a very high pilch. 
Wbilc working, tt would sometimes happen to me that, 
without waiting for the rime to come, I would, in the umo- 
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r c«nce of my sotil, abandon myself lo the luxury of tears. 

^^_ These occasions were a source of much pleasure Ka my wife. 
^^f The spectacle oi masculine weakness always affords pleasure 
to fcmiciinc pride. One night whcu, in accordance with 
Boikau's precept, 1 was tiling and polishing m^ verses, the 
flood-gates of my heart were opened. '*Oh, you only and 
most dearly loved one," I uid to Merlette, *'you without 
whom life were an empty dream. In ihe light of whose smile 
the universe is changed for me, life of my heart, do you 
know how much I love you? It were so easy for me with 
fi liltle study and labor CO record once more in verse the 
hackneyed ideas of poets, but where shall I 6nd the burn- 
ing wordfi fit 10 tell you oi all your beauiy inspires in my 
heart? Not even the memory of past suffering can help me 
to find words for my present bliss. 1 was a homeless, lonely 
orphan before you came; to-day my condition is royal. Do 
you know that in this poor weak frame which I must bear 
till death strike it down, that in this throbbing brain, cease- 
lessly astir with barren ideas, do you imderstand^ my beloved, 
that there is no thoughlj no feelings that is not wholly yours? 
By the litlle that my intellect can Icll you, you may divine 
I how much greater is my love. Oh. that my genius were a 

j^^ pearl, and you were Cleopatra ! " 

^^P While I was doting in this manner, my tears fell upon 

^^ my wife, and under them her color faded visibly. Under 
I the tears that my eyes shed her feather became, not merely 

D black, but a dirty, rusty hue. (T believed she must have 

I played the same trick before.) Thus, after having given 

free 'eign to my tenderness for some minutes, I found myself 
in the presence of a bird* im floured, unpasted, and in every 
respect like a common, cvery-day blackbird. 

—"Story of Q White Dloikbird" 
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The Supper-Party of the Three Cavaliers 

" Be silent, all of you! ^' cried Mimi. " I want ta talk a 
little now. Since (he magtriBccnt M. Marcel doea not care 
for fablest 1 am ^ing to relate a true fitory, et quorum pan 
tnagtxQ fui." 

" Do you speak Latin?'* asked Eiigene- 

" As you perceiYc," Mile, Pinson answered. " I have in- 
herited that sentence from my uncle, who served under the 
great Napo[eon, and who always repeated it before he gave 
us an account of a battle. If you don't know the meaning 
of the words, I'll teach yon free of charge. They mean, ' I 
give you my word of honor.' Well, then, you are to know 
that one nlghl last week I went with two of my friends, 
Blanchettc and Rougcttc, to the Odcon theater " 

*' Watch me cut the cake." interrupted Marcel. 

"Cut ahead, but listen," Mile. Pinson continued. *' As I 
was saying, I went with Blanchette and Rougette to the 
Odeon to see a tragedy, Roiigetle, as you know, has just 
lost her grandmother, and has inherited four hundred francs. 
We had taken a boXn opposite to which, in the pit, sal three 
Btudentj. These young men liked our looks, and, on the 
pretext that we were alone and unprotected, invited u« to 
supper." 

" Immediately ? " asked Marcel. " That was gallant indeed. 
And you refused, I suppose?" 

'* By no means," said Mimi. ** We accepted the invitation, 
and in the intermission, without wailing for the etid of the 
play, we all went off to Viot's restaurant." 

"With your cavaliers?" 
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^Witb our cavaliers. The leader, of course, began by 
Idling us that he had nothing, but ^uch litik obstadca 
did not diseonecrt us. \Vc ordered everything we wanted. 
Rougette took pen and paper, and ordered a veritable mar- 
riage^feasi : shrimps, an omelet with sugar, fritter*. mussHs, 
tggs with whi^ipi'd cream — in fact, all the delicacies ini- 
aginablc To tell the truth, our young gentlemen pulled 

wry faces '' 

" 1 have no doubt of it ! " said Marcel, 
*"We didn't care. When everything was brought in we 
began to act the part of great ladies. We approved of noth^ 
Ing, but found everything dbgusting. Hardly was any dish 
brought jn but we sent it out again. ' Waiter, take this away; 
it's intolerable; where did you get the horrible stuff?* Our 
Ufiknown gentlemen wanted to eat, but found it impossible. 
In a wordr we supped as Sancho dined, and in our vigor 
nearly broke several di^he^,'^ 

" Nice conduct I And who was to pay for it all 7** 
" That is precisely the question (hat our three unknown 
gentlemen asked one another. To judge by what we over- 
heard of their whispered conversation, one of them owned 
six franes, the second a good deal less, and the third had 
only his watch, which he ef"*>"('UsJy pulled out of his poeket. 
So the three unfortunates went up to the cashier, intending 
to gain a delay of some sort^ What answer do you suppose 
^-^ they received?" 
B| * I imagine that you would be kept there, and your gentle- 

f men sent to jail." 

I " You are wrong.'* said Mile Pinson. " Before going in 

I Rougetee had taken her precautions, and had paid for every- 

I thing in advance- You can imagine the scene when Viot 

^^^ aniwered, 'Gentlemen, everything is paid.' Our three un- 
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known g?nt]«Tnen looked at u» as never three dogs looked 
at three Msfaops, with piliful slupefaclion mixed with pure 
tenderness. But we, withuut seeming tu notice znytbing 
unusual, went down-stairs and ordered a cab. * Dear Mar- 
quise,' said Kougette to me, * we ought to take these gentle- 
men home/ ' Certainly, dear Countess," answered I. Our 
poor young gslUnts did not know what lo say, they looked 
so sheepish- Tliey wanted to get rid of our politeness^ and 
asked not to he taken home, even refusing to give their 
address. Ne wonder^ either, because ihcy felt sure that Ihey 
were having to do with great ladies, and they lived in 
Fish-Cat StTceH " 

The two students, the friends of Marcel, who, up to thU 
time, had done nothing but sn^oke their pipes and drink in 
silence, appeared little pleased with this story. Their faces 
grew red, and ihey seemed to know as much about this un- 
fortunate supper as Mimi herself, at whom they glanced reet- 
Jessly, Marcel, laughing, said: 

'■ Tell us who ihey were. Mile. Mimi. Since it happened 
last week it does not matter.'* 

"Never!" cried the girL "Play a trick on a man — yea. 
Bat ruin his career — never I" 

" You are right," said Eugene, "and are acting even more 
wisely than you yourself are aware of. There is not a single 
young fellow at college who has rot some such mistake or 
folly behind him, end yet it is from among these very people 
that France draws her most distinguished men.'* 

"Yes/ said Marcel, "that's true. There are peers of 
Fra.nce who now dine at Flicoieao's. but who once could not 
pay their bilh. But." he added, and winked, ''haven't you 
leen your unknown gentlemen again ?^' 

" What do you lake us for? ' answered MUc Pinson in a 
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serere ind almost offended tone, " You know Blanchettc 
and Roulette, and do you suppose that I ? " 

"Very well/' aaid Marcd, "don't be angry. But isn't 
this a nice state of affairs? Here are three giddy girls, 
who may not be able to pay their next day's dinner^ and who 
throw away their money for the sake of mystifying three 
poor Dnoffending deviJs I " 

"But why did they invite ua to supper?" asked Mile, 
PiDSOQ.— "ifimi PinjorhT 
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Paul dc Kock 
Theophile's Moihcr-in-Law 

" SoH'iw-LAW, you will offer me jour arm ; your wife will 
take her cousin's." 

"Yes, mot her- IT -law." 

*' Furthermore, when w€ get lo the caterer's for dinner, 
you must not whisper lo your wife. People might suspect 
fiomelhing unrefined." 

" YeSt mothcr'in-law." 

"Neither must you kisa her/' 

" Why, you object to my kissing my wife? " 

" Before people, yes. It's very bad form. Haven't you 
time enough for it at home?" 

" True." 

"At tabic you will not ait next to your wife, but tiext 
to me." 

"That's agreed." 

" During the meal you will take care that no comic songs 
on your mamage are sung. Those who write them usually 
permit themselves indelicate jokes, so that thf? ladica arc put 
out. That is the worst taste possible." 

"I'll see thai none arc simg." 

"You will dance only once with your wife during the 
evening. Understand rae — only once." 

" But why, why?'* 

"Because it is proper to let the bride accept the Invita' 
tioaa of relatives, friends, and straogcrs/' 
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" But I didn'l marry in order that my wife should dance 
with everybody except myself 1 " 

'*Do jou wish to insinuate, son-in-law, that you can in- 
struct mc concerning the usages of polite society? You arc 
beginmng wdl." 

" I assure you. motlier-io-law, that 1 bad no intention " 

"That will do. I accept your excuses. We now come to 
a more delicate matter, to — but, of course, you musi under- 
stand me/' 

*' I confess that I do not at all/' 

" Listen, son-in-law. Sonic newly married young meti, on 
their weddrng-night, when the ball is at its gayest, take the 
liberty of carrying oFF their wives, and disappearing with 
them about twelve o'clock." 

"And you object to that?" 

"FiCj sir, fie! If you were to be guilty of auch a thing, 
I would make your wife sue for a divorce the day after 
your marriage." 

"Be easy, then: I will not disappear But when tnay I 
go away with my wife ? " 

" I shall take my daughter with mc> and arrange an oppor- 
tune time when the decencies of the situation may be ob- 
served," 

'*And who will take me?" 

"You will go alone, but you wiTl not go, understand me 
well, until there isn't a cat left at the hall." 

"I shall be getting to bed very late, then. Some of the 
people will want square dances and country dances, and " 

" You will get to bed soon enough, son-in-law." 

**But why all this, rnother-in-law ? " 

"That will do. M. Tamjwnnet! Tt is not becoming that 
this conversation be prolonged." 
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After tbe interview we hav? jusi recorded between the 
young husband and his mother-in-law, it \s easity cftnc^vable 
that Thcophilc's marriaee-fcast was only moderately merry. 
WhtJiever one of the guests ventured on a jcat, Mmc. Dur- 
mond trod on the toes of her son-in-law, who trod on the 
toes of his neighbor, who trod on the toes of her neigh- 
bcr, and so on; so that by a good deal of treading the mes- 
sage was at last conveyed to the fjersoit in questiun, who 
understood that he must slop his imperimences. 

But Theophilc looked lovingly at his wife, who snt staring 
sadly at her plate. He reflected thus: 1 am Eure that Eu- 
phemie dare not turn her eyes my Aay because her mother 
has forbidden il. Foriunatcly we shall not always be under 
my mother-in-law's noijc. And, after all Euphemie is mj 
wife, my property; I am her husband, and if this mother-in- 
law grows loo tiresome, I'll just pack her off. . . . 

The wedding was over. The honeymoon followed, and 
many other moons not quite so honeyed for Theophile, since 
his mother-in-law was continually at his house. She as- 
sumed habits of command. He dared not go out with his 
wife without giving his other arm to his mother-in-law. 
They went to no entertainment that bored the mother-in- 
law^ they accepted no invitation to dine in town, ii the people 
in question had been impolite enough nor to invite the 
mother-in-law loo: a certain person was not received at their 
house because he had once, on entering the drawing-room, 
failed to bow to the mother-in-law first; an excellent house- 
maid was sent away because she had offended Mme. Dur- 
mond by " answering back," and a wretched cook was kepi 
because she had remarked that the mother-in-law was a 
*' fine woman." 

There wa* no end to the precautions necessary to keep 
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from putting the mother-in-law out ot humor. From rime to 
time Theophile resolved to make his will feit, 1o show th^t 
he was master, bm as soon as he saw his mother-in-law's 
gra/ish -green, hard eyes fixed on him, all hb good resolu- 
tions vanished, and he became aa docile as a sheep. 

However, the marriage bore fruit Euphemic became 
Stouter day by da^, and Tbcophile was enchanted. He was 
proud of his i\ife, and took pices before the glass with the 
air of one who is very weU pleased with himself. When 
his acquaintances came to visit him, he rubbed his hands 
and smiled with a roguish air; and once he was even bold 
enough to say, pointing to Euphemic: 

" We have not wasted our time, you see." 

But that remark had drawn down upon him a scene with 
his mot her- in -taw. She had whispered in his ear: 

■' Fie ! Are you not ashamed to say such things ? " 

"But, uiother-in-lawH when one is married, these things 
are permissible. Had I failed to fulfil my duties aa a huA- 
land, I imagine my wife " 

" Silence. T beg of you not to add another word. I have 
not even a fan to put up." 

Theophile was very vexed, but held liis peace. And when 
be saw his friend Badinct. he was very careful to conceal the 
tribulations which his mother-in-law caused him. . . . 

Euphemie gave birth to a boy. Theophile, delighted at 
having a son, imm^iately set out to £nd a wet-nurse; but 
the mother-in-law declared that the child should be brought 
up by hand, and the nurse was scat off. 

Theophiic feared that the health of his son would rot 
be as good with the bottle as with the breast. He proposed 
that his wife should herself nurse their child; but the 
moiher-in-law forbade her daughter incurring duties which 
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might make it necessaiy for her lo bare her person to pro- 
fane eyes. 

TbeophiLe objected m vain: 

■'Th^re is nothing more worthy of respect than a womar 
nursing her child Never, at least, so far as I know, has 
the sight been known to awaken indelicate ideas even in the 
most abandoned.*' 

Mmc, Durmond replied haughtily: 

" Sir, bottles were invented in order that women shoidd 
not be obliged to uncover their necks. No other invention 
shows ibe beautiful progress of civiliiation lo more advan- 
tage^ As for wet-nurses, the> should be abolished- J am 
firmly convinced that before long wet-nurses wilt cease to 
exist," 

TheophiJe waf silent through fear of vexing his wife, 
and the little twy was brought up by hand. His father was 
easily consoled, for this method made it possible for him 
to have his child with himn and to see it at all hours of the 
day> He even accustomed himself easily to the cries, tears, 
sighs, and groans common to infants in their swaddling- 
clothes. 

But Euph^ie, who was exceedingly nervous, could not 
bear, as easily as her husband did, the almost continual 
crying of the child. When the little boy became tcKj noisy, 
she would put on her hat and shawl, and say to her 
mother : 

'*Let us go out. Mama, please let us go out! I can^t 
bear to hear that child cry any longer. It is well enough 
for you to say that he is teething; It wears mc out and irri- 
tates my nerves none the less," 

'* Very well. Daughter, let us go. Son-in-law, take good 
cAre of the child; don't leave him alone. Vou have the bottle 
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Iher*, which, as you know, often qtiieis him. Use it— bnt 
ia moderalior," 

And so ifie ladicfi went away, leaving Thcophilc scaled 
near the child's cradle, pulling the milk in the bolllc, tasting 
it to aec whether it was sweet cnouK^ii snd iitjally puttirg 
it into the little one's mouth, murmuring: 

"Drink, Hippolyie; drink- my boy. Some day you will 
come to know ihai your faiher was your nurse, I hardly 
know whether you'll love me any the better for that reason, 
Yoti ought to, for it almost seems as if 1 were both faiher 
and mother to you! I exercise functions which are not usu- 
ally performed by 3 man. Drink, little one. If you are 
clever, if, some tSay. you get to be a hero or a famous artist, 
I shall be able to uiy. I nursed him with my milk! People 
will think I'm talking nonsense, but it will be the truth. 
If Badinet were to see me giving the child its bottle, he 
would immediately say, ' Well, those ladies are staying out 
long enough.' Oh, HippoLyte, if only this \s as gcod for 
you as regular nursing I But I doubt it, for all that my 
mother-in-law says." 

The little boy, who unquestionably had a atrong constitu- 
tion, got on very well, and it was not long before he wanted 
something besides the bottle. Then came the period of pafk 

Butj as Master Hippolyte did not develop a good char- 
acter, and cried jusi as much as he grew, Euph^mie, in order 
to avoid crimes in her n^rvaua condiliou. continued to go 
oul with her molhcr. and Theophilc was left with the charge 
of giving the child its papn He consokd himself with saying: 

" I like burnt food well enough, and I'M eat that. I don't 
object to the pap, and that ia a good thing, for, whether I 
liked it or not, I'd have to taste it all the same/' 

But if^ at times, tired cf pap and burnt food, Theophilc 
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permitted himself to make £Omc remark, if he showed a'lgns 
of not playing the ^ood fellow any longer, his mother-in- 
law would pin him down with an indignanE glare, exclaiming ; 

"So you wart my daughter lo become ill, to have heart 
disease I You know how the child's cries harrow her lender 
soul, and you would have her take your pUce near him. 
Oh, sir, you arc a brute, a barbariaHj a savage, a household 
tyrant 1 " 

Poor Theophile would venture no reply, but would take 
his place again with little Htppolyte, who turned out aa 
mischievous aa a red donkey. 

But one day the mother-in-law worked herself up into 
such a rage over a servant'^ spilling £om« soup on her dress, 
and stormed so furiously, that she broke a blood-vessel and 
died after a few hours. 

And that blackguard of a Theophile had rot even the 
decency lo regret her, — "A Much-Worritd GtfyiUman" 
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Chapter Touching the Olfactory Organ 

Has ii vytr occurred to you, dear reader^ how admirable 
an organ the noae is? 

Tte nose; yes, the nose. 

And how useful an articLe this very nose b to every crea- 
tare which, as Ovid flays, lifts itfi face to heaven? 

Well, strange as it may seem, mnnstrous ingratitude that 
il isj no poet has yet thought o£ addressing an ode to the 
O03e1 

So it has been left to me, who am not a poet, or who, at 
least, claim Co rank only after our greatest poetSj to con- 
ceive such an idea. 

Truly^ the nose is unfortunate. 

So many ihings have Icen invented for the eyes: 

Songs and compliments and kaleidoacopca, pictures and 
scenery and spcctacLea. 

And for the ears: 

Ear-rings, of course, and Robert the Dfv\l. IVUHam Tflt, 
and Fra Diavolo. Stradivarius violins and Erard pianos and 
Sax trumpets. 

And for the mouth; 

Lent, plain cooking, The CastronomUi/ Calender, The 
Gormand's Dictionary. Soups of every kind have they 
made for it, from Rn&aian broth to French rabbage-soup ; 
dishes for it are connected with the reputations of the 
greatest men, from Soubisc cuilcLs to Richelieu puddings; 
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its lipfi hnvG been compared to coral, its teeth to pcarh^ its 
breath to perfume. BeEore it have been set plumed peacocks 
and undrawn snipes; and, for the future, it h^s been promised 
whole roast larks. 

But what hds heen invented for the nose? 

Attar of rosea and snufF. 

You have not done well, oh, tny masters the phJlanlhro- 
pista; oh, tny brothers the poets! 

And yet how faithfully this limb 

" It is nnt s, limh ! " cry the scientists. 

1 beg your pardon, gentlemen, and retract. This appen- 
dage — Ah, yea, I waa saying with what touching fidelity 
this appendage has done service for you. 

The eyes sleep, the raouth closes^ the ears are deaf. 

The nose is always on duty. 

It watches over your repose and contributes to your health. 
Feet, hands, all other parts of the body arc stupid. The 
hands arc often caught in foolish acts; the feet stumble, and 
in their clumsinesE allow the body to fall. And when they do, 
they get ofl free, and the poor nose ia punished for their 
tni^^dceds. 

How often do you not hear it said: 

"Mr. Si>'and-So has broken his noscj' 

There have beeti a great many broken noses since the 
creation of the world. 

Can any one give a single instance of a nose broken 
through any fault of its own? 

No; but, nevertheless, the poor nose (s always being 
Acolded. 

Wdl, it endures it all with angelic patience. True, it 
sometitres has the impertinence to snore. But where and 
when did you ever hear it complain? . . ^ 
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But let us forget for a momcnl the utility of the nose, 
and regard it only from the esthetic point of view, 

A cedar of Lebanon, it tramples underfoot the hyssop of 
the muslache: a central column, it provides a support for 
the double areh of the eyebrows. On its capital perche* the 
eagle of thought. It is enwrea^lhed with smiles. With what 
boldness did the nose of Ajax confrojil the slorm when he 
Mid, '* I wiJl escape in spite of the gods." With what cour- 
age did the nose of the great Conde — whose greatness really 
derived from his nose — with what courage did the nose of 
ih« great Cond^ enleT hefore all others, before the great 
Conde himself, the cnr.renchinent5 of the Spanish at Lena 
and Rocroy. where ihcir conqueror boldly flourished the staff 
of command? With what assurance waa Dugazon's nose 
thrust before the publie, thai nose which knew how to wrig- 
gle in forty-two different ways, and each way funnier than 
the laat? 

No, I do not believe that the nose should be permitled to 
remain in the obscurity into which man's ingratitude has 
hitherto forced it- ^ 

I $uggest as one reason why the nose has luhmitted to this 
injustice the fact that Occidental noses are so small. 

Bnt the deuce is to pay if the noses of the West are the 
only noses. 

There arc the Oriental noses, which are very handsome 
noses. 

Do you question the Guperiority of theie noses to your 
own, gentlemen of Paris, of Vienna, of St. Petersburg? 

In that case, my Viennese friends, go by the Danube; you 
^ariaiany. take the steamer; Fctersburgcrs, the alcdge; and 
■ay these simple word^: 

''To Georgia," 
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But I forewarn you of deep humiliation. Should you bnng 
to Georgia on* of the largest noses in Europe, at the gate 
of Tiflcs Ihcy would gaze at you in asionishmenl and exclaim : 

"What a pity that this gtiitlcman has lost his nose tm the 
way." , . . 

Aht sweet Heaven 1 those beautiful Georgian noses t Ro- 
bust noses, magnificent noses I 

They are all shapes- 

Round, fat, long, larger 

There 13 every color; 

White, pink, crimson, violet. 

Some are set with rubies, others with pearls. I saw one 
set with turquoises. 

lo Georgia, Vakhtang IV abolished the fathom, the meter, 
and the yard, keeping only the nose. 

Goods arc measured off by the noac 

They say, *' I bought seventeen nosea of flannel for a 
dressing-gown, seven noses of doth for a pair of breeches, 
& nose and a half of satin for a cravat.** 

Let us add, finally, that the Georgian ladies find this more 
convealent than European measures. — "The SnowbdL'* 



The German Student 

It was at Bonn that we saw the Grat specimen of the 
common student, with his enormous pipe, his tightly but- 
toned coat, his turn-down collar, and his microscopic cap, 
which, however strong the wind may be, thanks to the stu- 
dent's skilful maneuvering with his neck, remains on the 
extreme summit of his head, as if held down by a nalL 
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The Germin student of to-day is welJ worth con^idenng. 
Without a p^nny lo hU name, but tnistmg Eo Providence, 
likr the birds of hiraven. he sallies forth upon a pilgrimage 
through the eountr/p pipe in hand, tcbacco-fjouch at side, 
and Kocrncr's poems in hia pocket. He goes on foot* how- 
ever great the distance: sun and shade are free to all As 
for his other wants, the " Phihstme " will take care oi them, 
5o, when he sees a carriage, whether iC contains strangers 
or natives, the student removeii his pipe from his mouth, 
takes his embryonic cap off his head, and accosts the trav- 
elers, cheerfully offering them his company on the jour- 
ney. Rarely docs a German deny a gift to the passing stu- 
dent. At some other place, on some other road in Germany, 
his son U likewise passing, and perhaps at that veiy moment^ 
is making an appeal to the purac of the father whose son he 
is now assisting. The innkeeper, on his sidc» Is full of indul- 
gence and kindness for the pilgrim studiojus, whatever his 
academical rank: and whether he be a "finch," a "fox," or 
in "old house," he is the swallow returning wiih every 
spring, and is welcome (o shelter under mine host's roof. Aa 
for food — fellow-cauntrynien can easily come to an under- 
standing on that point; besides, the French and the English 
tourists will pay. Thus, without being asked whether he 
has money or no, on arriving at an inn the student always 
has his glass of Rhine wine or his bottle of beer, and he 
is usually asked what brand he prefers at thaL He receives a 
dinner taken from every one else's dinner, and, if the hostelry 
be too crowded, a bed of fresh straw that sometimes is a 
sweeter couch than any stuffed mattress in the whole house. 
At daybreak the student rises in joyful spirils, drinks another 
glass of Rhine wine, lights his eternal pipe, and resumes hia 
journey. Then, after having seen the baLtlc5dda of Jena, 
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Ulnit and Leipsic, he returns to his university with the de- 
gree of " mossy head," drinks a few more thousand pints of 
heer, smdces a few more thousand pipes, exchanges a few 
Bcore more of rapier strokes, and afterward goes back again 
to family life, still drinking, still smoking, but no longer 
dueling. 

In the university town of Heidelberg I found more of my 
old friends, the students. They were exactly the same as at 
Bonn, the only difference in their faces being the difference 
between their pipes. — " Excurnons on the Rhine^" 



E. Arnal 
Doctor Benserade 

A vouTH, to lose his treasured Idve afraid, 

Whom a dread fever seemed about to slay. 

Sought for a doctor every way, 
Whom science deep and ^ill liad famous made. 
Our youth poaacsacd a talisman. 

Which of these folk betrayed the ignorance; 
'And £0, without direction sotrght, he can 

Undoubting on bi« quest advance. 
And chance first led hlni to lind out 

A doctor through the city celebrated. 

But while before his door he wailed, 
Thanks to the charm, Bitting he sees about 
Two hundred ^oulf, who for their bodies ^houL 

" Oh, oh I this leech so highly placed;* 
He said, "is certaioly an ass; 

Let's leave him, and to other quarters pass!" 
But at each doctor's house^ alas. 
He sees a like sad cohort as before. 

At last his eager steps he stayed. 

And reads these words, The Doctor Btnserade, 
(One sout atone was standing at the door.) 
He thought, 'mid doctors, he 
Must the most skilful, or least murderous be. 
Heart full of hope to the great man he flies, 

And states the case that scni him thither. 
" Sir, 1 attcndn" our ^sculapius cries; 

** Gut might I ask who sent you hither. 
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Smcc I rtaidt so far out of the town?" 

"J seek you without hesitation 

Upo^your famous reputation. 
Have not your cures and science won renown ? " 
" Hy reputation I " showing some amaxe. 

Answered the Doctor Benaerade; 
"IVe only practised half a dozen days, 

And but one single patient yet have had" 
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Theophile Gauticr 
Under the Table 

Tt miEtit have been two o'clock in the mcming'. The 
candle^ unsnuFftfd, was guttering. The fire was nearly ojt. 

My friend Theodore, leaning on the table with a truly 
bacchic unconcern, was smoking a short black pipe, nobly 
blackened, a veritable culty-pipej calculated to wake envy in 
a corporal of the Old Guard. 

Now and then he put down his pipe, and gravely lifted 
his glass over his shouMer, or to the side of his mouth, or 
poured out from an empty bottle, ^ let bis full glass falL 
In flhort. our friend Theodore was completely drunk. 

And that would not have astonished any one who noted 
the long line of bottles. 

Unless he had thrown their contents out of the window, 
which was unlikely, he must l>e malhematicalLy and logically 
dead-drunks There would have been enough to make a 
drum-major and two bell-ringers tipsy, and otir frictid Theo- 
dore was alone. 

I confesi it with \ blush, he was alone in EpUe of the 
famous adage: He who drinks alone is unworthy to live — 
an adage religiously followed in every state that pretends to 
any civilization. 

He was alone — that is to say, he seemed to be so; for a 
deep sigh coming from under the table suddenly revealed a 
capsized comrade, and made it easier to explain the formi- 
«iabk array of empty and broken bottles that loaded the table. 

With an expression of JnelTable pity, Theodore let fall 
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from above an uncertain, vacant glance on the shapeless 
mm moving about in Ibc shadow, and o&tcnlaliously bkw 
out a mouthful of amokc. 

" Oh, Theodore, ycur beastly floor is as hard as a woman's 
heart. Give me your hand ; I want to get up aud have some- 
Ihirg to drink: I'm thirsty," 

" If yim like, HI give you your glass" replied Theodore, 
fcfting sure that he was too far gone to help hh comrade 
up. "How can a man soak himself like thatf Fic^ the 
druukard I " he added, by way of reflection, 

"Unnatural being," rejoined the voice from below, "you 
won't help me up? Then fix lamps to people's heads, so 
I ha I carriages may not run over them when ihey fall 
oflE the curb because they forgot to water their wine that 
day> I'll not be friends with you any more- Ungrateful 
wretch ! " 

Theodore, moved and softened by that touching remetn- 
brancef deiermioed lo attempt the dangerous operaiion of 
placing his friend on his chair. But the pious cntcrpnsc 
was rot cTowaed with success. He made a plunge between 
the table and the seat and disappeared. 

For a few minutes dull, sliced grunting might be heard; 
for Theodore had (alien on lop of his friend, and he weighed 
on him more than remorse. However, after immense clToits^ 
they succeeded in getting into a less uncomfortable position, 
and quiet was restored. 

After a rather long silence — 

"Alas!" said Rodriguc 

"What's the matter, my dear fellow?" said Thtmlore, 
with the characteristic amiability of drunkarda. 

" I'm very unhappy," 

" Js it your sweetheart's fault ? " 
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■On the contrary, the poor woman'* not capable of that 
To nj sorrow, she's the most virtuous creature going." 

Theodore sighed, 

"What IS vinue, Theodore?* 

" How do I know ? '" 

"Thai's out of Montaigne, and the most sensible thing 
you've said since you've murdered the language God gave 
you. Brutus defined virtue as a name. In fact, if il is a 
name, never have six letters met together lo form a more 
insignificant word. Virtue is cssertiaTIy negative. What 
Is virTiie if noi io say 'no' lo everylliing that is pleasant fn 
life, an absurd struggle with natural inclinations and pas- 
Bjons, the triumph of hypocrisir and falsehood over truth. 
When slate were founded on fictions, fictitious virtues were 
necessary, otherwise they could not have existed. But in a 
positive age, under a constitutiortal monarchy, surrounded 
by republican institutions, it i^ indecent and ill-bred to he 
virtuous. Only convicts are virtuous. As for virtuous 
women, the race ia extinct- They arc all in the Pcre- 
Laehaise or some other cemetery. The epitaphs bear wit- 
ness to the fact." 

"But you said just now that your sweetheart was vir- 
tuous." 

" Curse you f when one says that a]l women are bad. It is 
always understood that one's mother and one's sweetheart 
arc excepted So your remark has not even common sense." 

"My Aunt Giyselde," interrupted Theodore, "was a vir- 
tuous woman/' 

"My dear fellow, your father and mother neglected (o 
endow you with brains. Your Aunt Gr/selde was hump- 
backed, red-baircdn gat-toothed, and squint-eyed. She had 
no temptations/' 
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"You're a maitrialist, Rodrigne!" 

"Of course; so arc all intelligent men. So ought you to 
bcj for it's vciy evident that there exists some hundred odd 
pf>unds of flesh ciillcd Theodore; and the existence of his 
mind is, lo say the least d it, problematical, judging from 
the idiotic convcrsaiion we are indulging in." 

"It occurs to mc, Roilrigue, that we might as well tiy to 
get onto our chairs again." 

"Why? Let vs remain on the floor now weVe there. 
People should follow our example. The world would jog 
along all the heller," 

" So be it, then," rejoined the oilier " It's more bacchic 
and more shameless; there's more character about it. But 
you commenced by lamenting the virtue of your sweetheart, 
and it seems that the conversation has wandered dreadfully." 

'*My dear fellow, you have no idea what torture J endure, 
having never experienced anything of the sort yourself. It's 
the most unfortunate thing imaginable to love any one who 
has no vice. The vices of our friends and sweethearts attach 
us to them, because ihey afford us the means of flattering 
them, and making ourselves agreeable to them. You make 
yourself the slave and purveyor of one of thetr vices, be- 
come neceiiMry to them, and thus the most lasting friend* 
ships are formed." 

The two friends turned their backs on each other and 
snored loudly, 

A month afterward they found themselves under the same 
table, and had a serious conversation^ which ended by send- 
ing all women to the devil 1 

From that time they got drunk every day, and thought 
themselves extremely well off. — "Young France." 
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Fanfreluche 

To vntc in praiac of this marvelous lap-dog. one should 
pluck a quill from the ^iag of Love himself; the hards of 
the Graces alone would be light enough to trace bis picture; 
nor would the touch of Laiour he too sofl. 

His name was Fanfreluche, a prctiy name for a dog, and 
one that he bore with honor. 

Fanfrebchc was no latter than bis mistrcfls'a hand, and 
il is well known that the marx^uise has the amallesl hand 
in the world; and yet he seemed larger to the eye, assuming 
almost the proportions of a small sheep, for he had silky hair 
a fool in length, and so fine and soft and lustrous that the 
tresses of Minclte were a mere mop by contrast. When he 
presented his paw, and one pressed it a little, one was aMon- 
ished to feet nothing at all. Fanfreluche was rather a ball 
of silk, from which two beautiful brown eyes and a littl« 
red nose glitteredn than an actual dog. Such a dog could 
only have belonged to the mother of Love, who lost him in 
Cytberea* where the marquise, on one of her occasional 
visits, found him- Look for a moment at this fascinatingly 
exquisite face. Would not Koxalana herself have been jeal^ 
ous of that delicately tipped-up nose, divided in the middle 
by a little furrow just like Anne of Austria's? 

What vivacity in that quick eye! And that double row of 
white teeth, no larger than grains of rice, which, at the least 
emotion, sparkled in all their brilliance — what duchess would 
not envy them? And this charming Fanfreluche, apart from 
his physical aiiractiona, poi^sessed a thousand social graces: 
he danced the minuet with exquisite grace, knew bow to 
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^vc his paw and lell (he hour, capered before the queen 
and great ladies of France, and drsltngitkhed hU right paw 
from his left. And Fanfreluche was learned, and knew 
more than the membcra of the Academy. IE he waa not a 
member of that body it was bccauic he did not desire it» 
thinking, no doubl, to shine rather by his absence. The 
abbe declared that he was ae strong as a Turk in the dead 
languages^ and that, if he did not talk, It was from pure 
malice and lo vex his mistress. 

Then, too> Fanfreluche had nol the vivacity of common 
dogs. He was very dainty, and very hard lo please. He 
absolutely refused to eat anything but little pics of calves' 
brains made especially for him; he would drink nothing 
but <rr«m from a Uirle Japanei^e saucer. Only when his 
mistress dined In town would he consent ta nibble at the 
wing of a chicken, and to take sweets for dessert; but he 
did not grant this favor to every one, and one had to have 
an excellent cook to gain it, Fanfreluche had only one little 
fault. But who is perfect in this world? He loved cherries 
in brandy and Spanish snuff, nf which he took a little pinch 
from time lo time. Put the latter b a weakness he shared 
with the prince of Condc. 

When he heard the cover of the general's golden anuff-box 
click, it was a treat to see him sit up on his little hind legs 
and brush the carpel with his silken tail; and, if the mar- 
quise was engrossed in the pleasures of whist, and did not 
watch him closely, he would jump on the abbe's lap. who fed 
him with brandicd cherries. And Fanfreluche. whose head 
was not strong, would become as tipsy as a Swiss guard 
and two choristers, would perform the queerest little tricka 
on the carpel, and become CKtraordinarily ferocious on 
the subject of the calves of ihe chevalier, who, to preserve 
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what liFTle wa« left of Thcm^ would draw up his legs on hU 
chair. Tbcn Fanfrcluche was no longer a liuk drig, but a 
liltJc lion, and the marquise alone could manage him. His 
picture would not be complete without mentioning the droll 
little naughtinesses that he was gtiilly of before being stowed 
away into his fnufT^ and put to bed in his niche of rosewood, 
padded with white sattn and edged with blue silk cor± 

—"Her Ladyship's Lap-Dog." 



. The Dutfs Perversion 
DiaJogue bflwecn ELfANTt imd the Duke Alcindob. 

Ale. Incomparable Eliantc, 70U behold before you the 
humblest of your subjects, whom the great desire to lay his 
homage at the fool of your throne has driven to the point 
of Import wiiiy, 

Elt Duke, I would have yau know that 1 am lying down, 
and not aitiing on z throncr and at the same time wsuld ask 
your pardon for not receiving you standing. 

Ate. Is not the couch the throne of beautiful women? 
And will you not permit rae to consider it a favor that you 
do not receive me standing? 

EU. Ah, now that I think of it, I forbid you to regard 
your reception tci my boudoir as a favor. You arc so exact 
that one muat take one's precautions where you are con- 
cerned. 

Ate. How unjust you are, and yet Heaven knows that I 
have always entertained the purest flame of love for you. 
How charming you look in that white dressing-gown. 
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EH. On the contrary. I am frightfully ugly to-day. 

Ale. 1 must beg a thousattd pardons for accusing you of 
a EaJsehood, buL what you say cannot be catlcd anytbing 
else. Nor could I retract that slaLement if I had to die 
for It. 

Eli. But my face niu:^t be full of wrinkles; I have not 
filcpt all night. 

Mc. You are as freeh aa a flower; your eyes are as lumi- 
nous as stars. But were yo\i at the baroness's little pj^tty last 
right? I am told that everything there was most exfiuisite 
and enjoyable. Ah, you were there! I should have divined 
ill at and have gone. 

Eli. The marquise came there with a little lap-dog which 
I had not seen before, a little dog of the rarest breed, I 
have never seen its equal. Oh, sueh a love of a little dogl 
Duke, what made you desire so mu<^h to see me? 

Aic. Is not the desire ia sec yau an exceUent motive ia 
itsdf? 

Eli. So far, so ^cod. But have you not something more 
important to lell me? 

Ak. By Heaven, yes! I desire to make my formal dec- 
laration of love^ and to establish myself more firmly as an 
aspirant at ihc foot of your perfeetLons. 

Eli, Do not rave, Duke, You know as well as I that you 
are not a bit in tove with me. 

Ale. Ah, beautiful Eliante, you do tiot know how you 
have pierced my heart I Permit me to turn round, and you 
will see lovers arrow sticking out. 

Eli. Oh, what an interesting face he hast What long 
hair of purest ^ilk, what dcHcote little pawsl Oh, I shall go 
mad if I cannot have a tittle dog exactly like him I But, atas, 
there is only that one. 
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Ah* I Eove you sincerel^. 

Eli. What an adorable tail I 

Ale. I worship you ! 

EU. What exquiftite ears I 

Ate. Divine woman \ 

Eli. Ddighirul liltic beast 1 The abbe says that he knows 
Hebrew. Oli, how unhappy I am, and how well he dances I 
I detest that marquise; she is an intri^ing woman, and 
wears a wi^. 

Ale. What can I do to console you? Shall I cross the 
sea, or jump from the fop of Notre Dame? Whatever you 
command will be easy I 

£ii\ 1 want nothiug but Fanfrcluchc. This is the single 
violent desire that I have had in my whole life, and I eannot 
satisfy it. I believe I shall fall ill. My nerves are in tatters 
already. Duke, give me my drops! There, that little bottle 
on the table. Oh, how weak I am getting I 

Ale. How admirable the line of your neck is, and that 
Brussels lace against it 

Eii. Hush, Alcindor! You irritate me dreadfjlly. Oh, 
I would gladly kiss the devil, or even my owti husband, if 
be came to me with Fanfreluche under his armi 

Alc^ And if IE were T, v/ould I be treated worse than the 
devil or your hLisband? 

Bit. No— perhaps better. That is my last word. Ring 
for my maid- I wish to dress. 

Ale. I will obey. The die is cast; I will turn dog-snatcher 
Forgfive me, oh, my ancestors I Jupiter changed himself inio 
a gooae and a bull, which was even more undignified. Love 
reduces the noblest hearts to these base cxtrcmlttca. Fare- 
well, I go in search of your Golden Fleece. 

Eiu Farewell I May the god of love and the god of 
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tbieves be propitious to you. Be careful not to return with- 
out Fan£reluche, for if you do I shall receive you, like a 
Hyrcaniau tigress, with bare teeth and daws. Here comes 
my roaii Good-by, EHike.— "fl^^r Ladyship' j Lap-Dog" 
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Political Ambition 
PotBiEtr and Verdelet, 

V^d. It strikes me that your son-in-law is not very r«- 
flp«rtfu1 toward yoa Ii was easy tD say th^t you would 
make yourself respected. 

Poir. {over a newspaper), I 4o as I please. I would 
rather be loved than feared, 

Vtrd. That was not always your way of thinking. Btit, 
then, you have succeeded. Your son-in-law distinguisties 
you by a certain familiar kindness vrhith he does not show 
to the other servants- 

Foir. Instead of trying to be wilty, mind your own affairs. 

Verd. My affairs, Indeed f We belong together here like 
the Siamese twins, and when you creep on your belly before 
the marquis, I find it hard to preserve my equJlLbrium. 

FoW. Creep before him ? What will you say next ? Thia 
marquis^^o you imagine that his title dazzles me? Like 
yourself, 1 have always been a liberal, as you know. I am 
one still. 1 wouldn't Rive a fig for the nobilityn Talent and 
Virtue are the only social diatinctions which I recognize and 
before which 1 bow, 

Verd. Is that so? Then your son-in-law is diatinguishrd 
I9 unusual virtue? 

Poir. You fatigue mc. Do you want mc to make him feci 
that he owes everything to mc? 

Verd. Oh, then ifa a matter of exquisite delicacy I Thia 
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13 tlic result of your economy. Look here, Poiricr, I ntver 
approved of this marriage, a5 you know. 1 should liavc 
wished niy dear goddaughter to marry a good man of our 
own class. But since you would not listen to mc— ^ 

Pair. Oh, M, Verdelett you are a man full of good sfnse 
and excellent feelings^ You liavc read amusing book». You 
have valuable opinions on all things; but in matters of com- 
mon scnac, I can give you a hint or two. 

IVrJ, In matters of common aense— you mean in matters 
of business. Thai I don't d*:ny. You made four millions 
while 1 hardly amassed an income of forty thousand francs. 

PfftV, And that was through me, 

Verd, I grant you that fortune came to me by your assist^ 
arce. It will return to your daughter after your son-in-law 
has ruined you, 

Peir, When my son-in-law has ruined me? 

Verd. Certainly, in a dozen years' iime_ 

Poir. You're craiy. 

Verd. As things are going now you need only apply your 
good sense tt:> ligurcs to sec that It can't last long, 

Pair, Very well, that's my affair. Let me read my paper. 

Verd. If you were the only one concerned, I would not 
breathe a word. 

Poir. And why would you not? Do you take no interest 
in me ^ Don't you care whether I am ruined— I, who made 
your fortune? 

Verd. What has come over you? 

Pair. I have nothing to say (o ingraces. 

Verd. Upon my word! You are taking the disrespect of 
jour son^io-law out on me. I repeat, if you were the only 
one concerned ) would look upon this bad business patiently- 
I am not your godfather, but 1 am your daughtcr*5< 
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Foir. And a nice mess I made of it in givEng you this 
light over her. 

Verd. Yoa could not have chosen a godfather who would 
have loved her morc- 

Poir, Yes, 1 knew. You love her more than I do myself- 
That'3 what you maintain. And you have persuaded her ' 

Vcrd. Arc wc coming back to Ihal old story? Go ont 

Foir, I am going onl Do you think it's pleasant ior me 
to see myself driven out of my child's heart by a stranger? 

yent^ She has all the affection for yau 

Pair. That isn't true! You have supplanted me. She 
has confidence only in you; tenderness only for you. 

Vcrd. Thai is because I do not (rightcn her. How can 
you expect the dear girJ to be effusive in her affection for a 
hedgehog like you? How can she pet you if you're always 
brislling? 

Poir. Yc% ycu have reduced mc to playing the pait of a 
^Mtl-sport) assuming for yourself that of the indulgent father. 
To gain (he tove of children by yielding to all their fancies, 
without consulting their true interests, is to love them for 
one's own sake, not ior theirs, 

Verd. Not so fast, Poirier; when the true interests of 
your daughter were at stake, it was I alone who resisted 
her fancies. Poor little girl^ I was stubborn enough on the 
point of thii marriage, into which you hurried her so brutally. 

Foir, She lovtd the marquis- Let me read my paper. 

Vtrd. It is Ttry well for ymi to say thai the child's heart 
was engaged, seeing that you were the cause of it. Yon 
introduced the Marquis dc Presica into your house. 

Poit. [putting hij pQptf away, and fising'). Another who 
has got there I Michaud, the owner of the forges, has been 
appointed a peer of France. 
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Verd. How docs that concern mc? 

Poir^ What I it doesn't concern you? You look upod the 
process of our class with indiiferencc, upon the fact that 
the government honors industry by catling in the aid oE its 
repTesentatives 1 Arc not a country and an age admirable 
in which work opens all doors? You yourself might aspire 
lo the peerage, and you ask how it concerns you? 

ytrd. Heaven forbid that J should aspire to the peerage, 
find save my country from my succeeding in that aspiration. 

Pw^ But why? M. Mtchaud has reached it. 

Vetd. M- Michaud is not merely a representative of in- 
dustry, but a man of unusual meriL Moli^rc's father was 
an upholsterer: that'^ no reason why all upholsterers' sons 
should think themselves poets. 

Poir. But I contend that trade is the only true school of 
statesmanship. Who is to guide the rudder of the state if 
not he who has shown that he was able to sail his own 
bark? 

Vtrd. A bark is not a steamshipp a boatman is not a pilot, 
and France is not a shop. It angers mc to see the mania 
that has entered all these silly heads! One would think, 
upon my word, that in this cotmtry goveminent is the natu- 
ral pastime of people who no longer have anything else to 
do. A simple man like you or nie occupies himself for thirty 
years with his small affairs ; he has made his little pile, closes 
his shop one fine day^ and seta himself up as a statesman! 
Oh, that's all that he wants to be! Nothing else will do. I 
wonder why you might not just as well say : I have measured 
so many yards of doih that I ought to know how to play 
the fiddle. 

Poir, I fail to see the coni>cction 

Vtrd. Instead of trying to govern France, my good 
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people, govern your own houses. Don't marry your flaugh- 
ters to ruined noblemen who think they are honoring you 
by permitting you to pay their debts with your ducata 

Poir^ Are you saying* that for my benefit? 

Verd. No, for mine 1—" Powifr's Son^n-Law" 



Hcniy Murgcr 

The Founding of the Brotherhood 

ScHAUNARD had clcvatcd borrowing into a fine art. Fore- 
seeing that it might be necessary to "oppress" ioreigners, 
he had learned the requisite formulas for borrowing five 
francs in every language under the son. He had made x 
profound study of the whole repertory o£ ruses by which 
the precious metals arc wont to escape their pursuers. No 
pilot >a better acquainted with the atate of the tides than he 
with the times of low and high water; which is to say. the 
days when his friends and acquaintances were sure to he in 
funds. So much so^ indeed, that if he were seen entering 
any particular house, people woutd say, not, "There is M. 
Schaunard," but, " To-day is the first, or the fifteenth, of the 
month." 

Partly lo facilitate the collection of this kind of tithe which 
he levied when hard up, partly to spread it evenly over the 
area of persons capable of meeting the call. Schaunard had 
drawn up alphabetical lists of all his acquaintances, and tabu- 
lated them under the headings of quarters and districts. 
Opposite each name he set down the highest possible sum 
that he could eipect to borrow in proportion to the owner's 
means, the dales when he was in funds, a lime-lable of meals. 
together with the probable bill of fare, Schaunard Icept 
besides a little set of books in perfect order, in which h« 
entered all the sums that he borrowed, down to the most 
minute fractions, for he had no mind to burden himself with 
debt beyond a certain figure, and the amount of that figure still 
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filing on the pen of an uncle in Normandy whose property he 
was one day to itiherit. So soon as Schaunard owed twenty 
francs to any one individual, he slopped borrowing and repaid 
the money in a luojp, even if he had to borrow from others 
to whom he owed smaller amounts. In tiiia way he always 
kept up a certain credit on the market, which credit he was 
pleased to style his ^' floitin^ debt," and as it was known 
that he invariably paid his debts so soon as his resources 
permiited him to do so, people were very ready to oblige 
him whenever they could. 

But to-day^ since eleven o'clock in the morning, when he 
started out to Acrapc together those seventy-five indispen- 
sable francs, he had only succeeded in making up one poor 
liltle five-franc piece. This had been done with the col- 
laboration of the letters M, V^ and R on his famous 
list- all the rest of the alphabet was passing through a 
precisely similar crisis, and this brought his quest to an 
end^ 

By six o'clock a ferocious appetite was ringittg the dinner- 
bell within, and he had reached the Barridre du Maine, 
where the letter U was domiciled. Schaunard had a napkin- 
ring in XJ's establishment, whenever there were napkins. 
The porter called after him as he went past 

"Where are you going, sir?" 

"Up to Monsieur U 's/' 

" He is out." 

" And the lady of the house? " 

" She is out too. They went out to dinner and left a 
message with me for one of their friends who was sure to 
come this evening, they said. In fact, they were eiqiecting 
you, and this is the address they left with me/' added the 
porter, holding out a scrap of paper. 
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Schaunard read these words in his friend U's handwriting: 
" Gone lo dine with Schaunard, Rue -- — -. Come and look 
us up " 

" Well, well," thought he, as he went away, " when chance 
comes In, pretty tricks she plays T " 

Then Schaunard bcthnught himself of a little eating-house 
only a few steps away, where he had made a meal once or 
twice before for a irifiini: sum. To this catabUshmcni., known 
to lower Bohemia as La Mire Cadct^ he now betook himself. 
La M^re Cadet, half lavern, half restaurant, situated, in the 
Chauss^ du Maine, 1!^ patromied largely by caricrs cf the 
Orleans Road, with a sprinkling of lady-singers from Mont^ 
pamasac and first walking- gentlemen from Dobino*s. In 
summer the place is crammed with young aspirants from 
£tudioB round about the Luxembourg, literary gentlemen 
unknown to fame, and ficnbblcrs attached to more or less 
mysterious journals, who flock to La Mtre Cadet, famous 
for stewed rabbit, genuine sauerkraut, and a thin white wine 
with a smack of brimstone. 

Two or three stunted trees spread a few sickly green 
leaves over the heads of diners in the estahhshment; and 
beneath the shadow of these shrubs, known to frequenters 
of La Mbre Cadet as " the grove" Scliaunard now look bis 
seat. 

"My word! what muM be, must!" said he to himself. 
"Now for a blowout, a private jollihcation all to myself/' 

And, without more ado, he called for soup, a half-portion 
of sauerkraut, and two half-ponions of slewed rabbit, having 
remarked that in this case two halves arc greater than the 
whole by at least a quarter, 

H>3 order attracted the attention of a young person in 
-white, with a wreath of orarge-blossoms iu her hair; she 
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wore dancing- slippers, and a veil of Jmiutcd imitatioit floated 
over a pair of shoulders which might have been suffered to 
preserve their incognito^ She was a singer from Ihe Mont- 
pomaGfle theater, where the wings are entrartees, as one 
may fiay, of La M^e Cadet's kitchen. The lady, having 
stepped in for refreshmenta tielweer the acts o£ Lucio di 
LuMmermoor, was taking a half^up of cofTee, after a din- 
Qer composed simply and 9oldy of an artichoke with oil and 
vinegar, 

"Two portions of stewed rabbit, the dc^ T " she muttered 
lo the waitress; "the young man goes in for high feeding. 
What is to pay, Adele? " 

"One artichoken four: one half-LUp, four^ and bread, one 
$011. Nine sous altogether." 

" Here it is," returned the vocaJiat, and out she went, 
humming. This sweet love, the g^ft of Heaven. 

"I say 1 She can take the tat" remarked a mysterious 
individual silling at Schaunard's table behind a rampart of 
old books, 

''Take it f " ejaculated Schaunard. "I rather think she 
takes it and hccps it to herself. Besides/' he added, point- 
ing to the plate on whi^h Lucia di Lammermoor had jtwt 
partaken of her artichoke, " nobody has any idea what it is 
to steep your head-notes in vinegar." 

" ft is a powerful acid, and that is a fact/' admitted the 
other. "The city of Orleans produces a brand which justly 
enjoys a great reputation/' 
I ScFiaunard took a closer look at this person, who angled thus 

I for conversation. The fixed gaze of ihc man's hig blue eyes, 

I which always seemed to be looking out for something, gave 

I lo his face that expression of smug serenity which you may 

I remark in the visages of seminarists. His complexion waa 
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of the color of eld ivory, except for a dab of opaque brick- 
red upon the cheeks; h:a mouth might have beer drawn by 
a smdent of the first pTindples of deaign (if somebody had 
givirn a jog to the draftsiiian^a elbow). The lips tuntcd up 
a little, nefp'o- fashion, diAclo^ing a set of dog^s teeth; the 
double chin below reposed on the folds of a while cravat 
tied 50 that one end menaced the hrmamentr while the other 
pointed to earth. The hair of this personage flowed in a 
yellow torrent from under the prodigious brim of a tawny- 
brown felt hat. He wore a long nut-brown overcoat with 
a cape, a threadbare garment, rough aa a nutmcg-gratcr. A 
mass of papers and pamphlets protruided from its yawning 
pockets. He sat with a book propped up before hioa on the 
table, careless of Schaunard'a ficnitinyj eating his sauerkraut 
with evident relish. Cor sounds of unqualified satisfaction 
escaped him at frequent intervals; and now again, taking 
a pencil from behind his ear, he jotted down a note in the 
margin of the work which he was perusing, 

Schaunard all at once struck his knife against a glass. 
"How about my stewed rabbit, eh? " he called. 

The waitress came up with a plate in her hand. 

"Sir." she said, "slewed rabbit is off the bill. Here it 
the last portion, and this gentleman ordered it,'^ she added, 
setting it down in front of the man of books, 

" Confound it ! '* cried Schannard. And in that " Confound 
it!" there was such a depth of melancholy disappointment 
that it went to the heart of the man of books. He effected 
a breach in the rampart of volumes, and pushed the plate 
through the gap, saying in his most dulcet tones: 

"May [ venture, sir, to entreat you to share this dish 
with me?" 

" I cannot think of depriving yon of it, sir." 
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"Then would you deprive me of the pleasure of obliging 
you, sir ? " 

"Since you put it thus, sir — " And Schaunard held out 
his plate. 

" With your permission," observed the stranger, "I will 
not ofiFer you the head." 

"Oh, air/' exclaimed Scliaunard. "I shall not be the 
loser I " 

But, drawing back his plate, he perceived that the stranger 
had helped him to the very morsel which he particularly 
desired (so he said) to keep for himself. 

•*Wdl. well," Schaunard growled inwardly, "what waa 
he after, with hla politeness?" 

"If the head is the nobEest part of man/' continued the 
other, " it is the most disagreeable mertiber of the rabbiL 5o 
a great many persons cannot mdtire it. With mc il is dif- 
ferent ; I am extremely fond of it" 

*'In that case I feci the liveliest regret that you should 
have deprived yourself on my account/' 

"Whai? Pardon me/' said the man of books, "t kepi 
the head for myself. T even had the honor to observe to 
you that " 

'^ Allow me/' said Schaunard, pushing hia plate serosa for 
inspection, "What is this morsel?" 

"Just Heaven! What do 1 see? Ye gods! What, an- 
other headl Tia a bicephalous rabbit 1" 

-^Bi >" 

" ccphalous. From the Greek. Indeed, M. de BufFon 

(he who always wrolc in full dress) cites examples of this 
natural curiosity. Well, upon my word! I am not sorry to 
have partaken of the phenomenon." 

Thanks to this incident, conversation did not languish. 
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SclifliinardL not lo be hchirdhand in dvility, called far m\ 
extra bottle. The booknian ordered another. Schaunard 
eontribulcd a salad to the feast; the bookman^ dessert. By 
eight o'clock there were six. emply bottles on the table. Com- 
municativeness, watered by libations of thm liquor, had 
brought them bOEh in^rnsibly to the poinE of autobiography, 
and they were as well acquainled as if they had been brought 
up together. The bookmaa having listened to Schaunard'a 
confidences, infonned him in return that his name was Gus- 
tave Colline^ that he exercised the profession of philosopher, 
and made a living by giving instruction in mathenifltics, 
pedagogy, boiany» and numeroua other sciences which end 
iny. 

What little money CoUinc made by giving lessotjs a! pu- 
pils' residences^ he spent upon old books- His long nut- 
brown overcoat was known at every bookstall on (h« qua/3, 
from the Pont de la Concorde to the Pont Saint Michel, 
where his purchases were so numerous that it would have 
taken a lifetime and more to read them through. Nobody, 
he himself least of all, could tell what he did with his books- 
Bul the hobby had grown to the dimensions of a passion, 
so that if he chanced to go home at night without a new 
acquisition, he would adopt the saying of the Emperor Titus, 
and cry, "I have lost a day I '* Schaunard was so fas- 
cinated by his engaging mannersi by his talk (a mosaic of 
every known style), and by the atrocious puna which en- 
livened his conversation, that he asked leave on the spot to 
add Colline's name to the famous list mentinned above. And 
when they left La Mire Cadet, toward nine o'clock, they had, 
to every appearance, included the bottles in their conversa- 
tion, and were passably disguised in liquor. 

—" Bohemian Uff," 
4B 
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An Evening Reception 

TowAAD the end of the month of December the messengers 
of BtdaulC's a^ncy received for distribution about a hun- 
dred copies of a circular of which we certify ihe following 
to be a true and ecniunc copy : 

Messieurs RodoFphe and Marcel request the honor cf your 
company at a reception, on Christmas Eve, Saturday next. 
There is going to be some fun. 

P. S. We only live once I 



PSLOdZAU 



7 F.ii, The rooms will open: lively and animated con- 
Yersation. 

8 P.K. The injfcnions authors of The Mcii^niain mi Lq- 
Ifor, a comedy rejected by the Od^on, will take a turn round 
the rooms. 

8.3a Ku. M. Alexandre Schaunard, the distinguished 
artist, will execute hia Imitative Symphony for the piano, 
called Th< tnfiuencc of Blue in Art. 

9 TM^ First reading of a memoir on the abolition of the 
penalty of tragedy. 

9.30 p.W- M. Goitave CoUine, hyperphysical philosopher, 
and M. Schaunard will commence a debate on comparative 
philosophy and metapolitics. In order to prevent any possible 
coUbion, the two disputants will be tied together. 
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JO p,«. M- Tristan, a literary man, will relate thts story 
of his first love. M- Alexandre Schaunard will play a 
pianoforte accompanimem. 

10.30 P.M. Second reading o£ the memoir on Che abolition 
of the penalty of tragedy. 

n P.M. The Story of a Cassowary Hunt, by a foreign 
prince, 

U 

At midnight M. Mareel, historical painter, will m^ke a 
while chalk drawing, with his eyes bandaged. Subject: The 
interview between Napoleon and Voltaire in the Champa 
Elys^cs. At the same time M. Rodolphe will improvise a 
parallel between the author oi Zaire and the author of The 

Battle of AusUrUtS. 

12.3D A.u. M. Gustavc Colline, in modest undress, will 
give a revival of the athletic sports of the Fourth Olympiad. 

1 A.M, Third reading of the memoir on the abolition of 
the penalty of tragedyn followed by a collection in aid of 
authors of trigedics likely to be thrown out of employment. 

2 A.M. Sports and quadrilles, which will be kept up till 
morning. 

6 A.M. Rise of the sun upon the scene. Final chorus. 
The ventilators will be open during the whole of the 
reception. 

N. B. Any person attempting to read or recite poetry will 
be immediately ejected from the rooms and taken into cus- 
tody ; you are also requested not to take away candle-ends. 

As the clock struck six the friends went out for a hasty 
dinner, and then came back to light up. They were themselves 
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dazzled by the result. At seven o'clock Schaxinard arrived 
with three ladies* wbo had le£t their diamonds and their hat» 
at home. One of Ihcm wore a red shawl with black spots 
on it S<:han7iard panicularly called Rodolphe's attemion 
to this person. 

" She comes of a very good family,'* he explained. '* She 
i& an Englishwoman. The faU of the Stuarts compelled her 
to take refuge in exile, and she now Lives very quietly, giv- 
ing English lessons. 1 understand from her that her father 
was lord chancellor under Cromwell. She must be treated 
politdy; do not be loo Trce-aDd-casy wiih her," 

The sound of many footsteps came up from the staircase. 
The guests were arriving, and saw, to their astonishment, 
that a fire was burning in the stove. 

Eodolphe's black dress coat was well to the fore. He 
kissed the hands of the ladies as Ehey entered with all the 
grace of the bygone days of the Regency. When a score 
or so of visitors had arrived, Schaunard aakcd whether rt» 
freshracnts were not going to te handed round. 

"Yes, in a moment," said Marcel; "we are awaiting the 
arrival of the influemial critic before warming the punch." 

At eight o'clock the room was full, and the program 
was proceeded with. RefTcshments of some kind (what they 
were nobody ever knew precisely) were handed round during 
every interval. It was nearly ten o'clock before the white 
waistcoat of the influenlial critic appeared upon the scene, 
but he only stayed an hour, and was vefy moderate in his 
potations. 

At midnight, as all the firewood was burnt up, and the 
temperature was very low, those of the guests who had 
chairs drew lots as to who should convert his seat into fueL 

At one o'clock everj'body was standing. 
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The ereoing passed off without regrtllahle incidents of 
any kind, unless we except a rent made in the foreign-lan- 
guage pocket of Conine's coat, and a box on Ihc ear admin- 
isterfd by Schaunard lo the daughter of Cromweirs chan- 
cellor. 

This memorable reception was Ihc talk of the Quarter for 
& week afterward, and Phemic Teinturierc, the qjecn of the 
evening, used to say, when she told her friends about it, '* U 
was tremendously grand; such a lighting up of candles as 
we had, my dcart" — "Bohemian Life." 



t* 



Tkf Passage of the Red Sea*" 



Fob five or sit years Marce! had worked at hia famona 
picture, which he said represented The Passage of (he Red 
Se(t, and for five or six years this masterpiece of colorlnij 
had been persistently rejected t>y the judges. It had been 
taken so often to and fro between the artist's studio and 
the Musee that if it had been placed on wheels it would 
have tolled of itself lo the Louvre. Marcel, who had ahered 
detail and touched up the canvas a hundred times from lop 
to bottom, ascribed the ostracism which annually banished 
him Irom the salons to personal animosity on the part of the 
members of the council; and at idle moments had composed 
a little dictionaiy of his injuries in honor of ihe^ie Cer- 
beruacs of the Institute, illuslrated with sEingin^Iy ferocioui 
pictures. This work became generally celebrated^ was known 
in all the studios of the Beaux Arts academy, and at- 
tained to the popularity which attaches to the immortal 
complaint of Jean Belin, painter in ordinary to the Grand 
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Sultan of the Turks. A3I the students of the bntah in Paris 
had scraps of it stored in their memory. 

For a long lime Marcel was rot diseouraged by these irri- 
taiing refusals m« wiih at ea^^h eathibiiion; he was ccm- 
fonabty convinced in his own opinion tbat his picture was, 
in the degree of its amallcr proportions, the compantoa long 
wailed for by The Marriage of Cona, that giganlic mas- 
terpiece whose brilliant splendor the dujit of three centuries 
has been tinable to dim. Every year, therefore, before the 
opening of the Salon exhibition, Marcel submitted his pic- 
ture to ihe commictec. Only, ili order to nonplus them 
and to try wid make thera trip in their prejudiced exclusion 
of The Passage of the Red Sea. Marcel, without altering 
arty important part of the general composition, modi&ed 
some detail of it and changed its title. 

Thus one year it appeared before the jury under the name 
of Crossing the Rubicon, but Pharaoh, poorly disguised under 
Cksat's mantle, was rccognij:cd, and repulsed with all due 
honors. 

The following year Marcel threw a coating of white on 
the surfaces of his canvas to simulate snow, put a fir-tree 
in the corner, and, clothing an Egyplian in the utiiform of 
the Imperial Guard, christened hh picture The Passage of 
the Beresina. 

The jury, having now rubbed their spectacles upon the 
cuffs of their olive-green coats, were not duped by this fresh 
device. They perfectly weU recogniied the obstinate can- 
vas, mainly by a huge brute of a mnlticolored horse which 
stood rearing high on his hind legs in the middle of a wave 
of the Red 5ca^ The trappings of this animal had afforded 
Marcel an opportunity for all his skill in coloring, and in 
his own phrasing he called tht; picture a synopsis of &ne 
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ton««, because with its play o£ light and shade it offered 
endless combinations of color. But once again, mseosible 
to these details, the jury could not find blackballs enough 
to refuse The PojJO^f cf the Bcrcsim^. 

"Very good." said Marcel. "I will wait. Next year I 
will sctid it again under the title of The Passage of the 

" They will be trapped, trapped, trapped, trapped T " chanted 
the musician Schaunard to a new air of his own composition, 
an air as terrible and deafening as a gamut of ihunder-pcals* 
so that it was dreaded by all the neighboring pianos. 

"How can they refuse that without at! the vermilion of 
the Red Sea mounting (o their faces and covering them with 
shame ? *' murmured Marcel, contemplating his picture. 
"When one thinks, there arc a hundred crowns' worth uf 
color in it, and a million of genius, without reckoning my 
glorioua youth, which has become as worn as my hat over it 
—a serious work, opening up new horizons to the science of 
color! But they haven't had rhe last of it. To my latest 
breath I will go on sending that picture 1 I want to engrave 
il on their memory." 

**That is the surest manner not to engrave It," said Gus- 
tave Colline, plaintively adding to himselfj "That is a good 
pun, a very good one. I will repeat it at the clubs." 

Marcel continued his objurgations^ which Schaunard con" 
tinned to set to music. 

*'AhI they won't accept mc," said Marcel. "The govem- 
iticnt pays them, houses them, gives them decorations, with 
the express object, one might say, of refusing me once a year 
— tbe first of March, that is — a canvas in a hundred, mounted 
In a key-pattern frame. T distinctly see their intention; I 
%et it dearly. They would like me to break my brushes. 
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They hope, perhaps, in refusing my Red Sea that it wilt 
drive me to throw myself oue of the wirdow in despair But 
they are very i^oTant of the human hc^n if they count on 
SDuffing me oul in that vulgar fashion. I shall not wait any 
longcfi however, for the Salon season to come round. From 
thi£ day forward my work shall become a Damocles'a aword 
perpetually hanging over their heads. Every week 1 will send 
It to each of them— ^to iheir homes, into the bosom of their 
families, straight to the heart of their private hfc- It shall 
IrouMc ihcir domestic joys. They sha!l End their wine like 
vinegarj their meat scorched, their wivca ill-tcmpcred. They 
wiU very soon go mad> and be put in strait-waistcoats for 
the meetings of the Institute. That idea pleased me iin- 
meiuel^." — " Bohemian Life." 
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Victor Hugo 
The Bourgfoi's 

The world, sinci; it cxisls, wc tolerate. 
Let us consider ritcn, devoid of hate- 
That Bourgeois, product of our age, behold: 
Egg^> cheese, and soap in former days h« sold; 
Now he is rich, has vineyard, field, and wood; 
The poor he hates, and loves not noble blood; 
A porter's son. he deems il vain to trace 
From Monlmoreucy'a ancient dukca your race. 
He is austere, and virtuous, and discreet. 
Having, when cold, warm carpcta 'ncath his feet. 
He holds with order that can wealth protect; 
Lovers he hates, and men of intellect. 
He ^ves MJine alms, he lends on usury; 
And sayfl — of progress and pure liberty, 
Of rights of nation^"" Sweep auch rubbish hence I' 
He has good Sancho's coarse, rough common sense. 
He'd let Cervantes die for want of aid; 
He praises Boileau. He'll caress a maid, 
And while with her intriguing, loudly cries 
'Gainst navels for their immoralities. 
At Mass on Sundays, where he strictly goes, 
His book with golden edge and prints he shows, 
Which cradle, cross, and day of wrath supplies; 
"Not that I credit these absurdities," 
He whispers to you, but it serves hia ends; 
The rabble will belie ve» if he pretends. 
5<i 
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" You must debase those crowds whom hunger g;naw3 ; 
Some God they need to make them fear the Uws<" 
So past Ihe Swiss he slalks and lakes his place, 
Setlles his huge rouml paunch and purple face: 
His vanity thus douhly gratifies. 
He guidea the poor, and God can patroiUEC 



The GcoJ ¥ka and the Wicked King 

Once upon a time there was a wicked king, who made his 
people very unhappy, Evei^'body detesled him, and those 
whom he had put in prison and beheaded would have liked 
to whip him. But how? He was the strongest^ he was the 
master^ he did not have to give account to any one, and when 
he was told hia subjects were not content, he replied: 

" Well, what of it P I donH care a rap I " Which was an 
ugly answer. 

As he continued io act like a king, and as every day he 
became a little more wicked than the day before^ this set a 
certain Utile flea to thinkini: over the matter. It was a little 
bit of a flea, who was of no consequence at all, but full of 
good sentimeniB. This is not the nature of fleas in general ; 
but this one had been very well brought up- it bit people with 
moderation, and only when it was very hungry, 

"What if I were to bring ihe king to reason?" it said to 
itself. " Tt is not without danger. But no matter — I will 
try." 

That night the wicked king, after having done all sorts of 
naughty things during the day^ was calmly going to sleep 
when he felt what seemed to be the prick of a pin. 
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" Bite I " 

He growled, and turned over on the other side* 

"Bile! Bitcl BUcI' 

" Who is It that bites me bo? " cried the king in a terrible 
voice. 

'* It is 1,'* replied a very little voice. 

■'You? Whoareyou?'* 

" A littie flea who wishes to correct you/' 

"A flea? Just you waiti Just you wait, and you shall 
see!" 

And the king sprang from his bed, twisted his coverings. 
and shook the sheets, all of whicii waa quite useless, for the 
good flea had hidden itself in the royal beard. 

" Ah." said the king, *' it has gone now, and I shall be able 
to get a sound sleep." 

But scarcely had he laid his head on the pillow, when 

" Bite I " 

"How? What? Again?" 

"Bite! Bitcl" 

"You dare to return, you abominable little flea? Think 
for a moment what you are doing I You are no bigger than 
a grain of sand, and you dare to bite one of the greatest kings 
on earth T " 

"Well, what of it? 1 don't care z. rapT* answered the 
flea in the very words of the king. 

"Ah, if I only had you t " 

" Yes, hut you haven't got me ! " 

The winkctl king did nat sleep all that night atid he arose 
the ncjit morning in a killing ill humor. He resolved to de- 
stroy his enemy. By his orders^ they cleaned the palace from 
top to bottom, and particularly his bedroom; his bed was 
made by ten old women verv skilful in the art of catching 
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Seas, But they caught nothmg. for the good flea had hiilden 
li^df under the cclUr of the king's com. 

That night, this frightful tyrant, who was dyinf for want 
of fleep, lay back on both his ears, though this is said to be 
very difficult. Bm he wished lo sleep double, and he knew 
no better way. I wish yon may find a better. Scarcely had 
he put out his light, when he felt the flea on his neck. 
'Bhc! Bite!" 

"Ah, aoundsl What is this?'* 
" It iff I — the flea of yesterday." 

*' But what do you want, you rascal — yon liny pest? " 
" I wish you lo obey me, and lo make your people happy. ** 
*^ Ho, there, my soldiers, my captain of the guard, my 
ministers, my generals! Everybody I The whole lot of 
you I " 

The whole lot of ihera came in. The king wai in a rage, 
which made everybody tremble. He found fault with all the 
servants of the palace. Everybody was in consternation. 
During this time Lhe flea, quite calm, kept itself hid in the 
king's nightcap. 

The guards were doubled; laws and decrees were made; 
ordinances were published against all fleas; there were pro- 
cessions and public prayers to ask of Heaven the eitermina- 
tion of the flea, and sound sleep for the king. It was all of no 
avail. The wretched king could not lie down, even on the 
grass, without being attached by his obstinate cncniy, the 
good fleaj who did not let bim sleep a single minute- 
'^Bite! Bite!" 

It would take too long to tell the many hard knocks the 
king gave himself in trying io crush the flea; he was cov- 
ered with bruises and contusions- As he could not sleep, 
be wandered about like an uneasy spirit. He grew thinncri 
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He would certainly have dkd if, at last, he had not made 
up his mind to obey the good flea. 

" T surrender/' he said at last, when il began to bite him 
again. " I ask far quarter. I will do whaE you wish." 

" So much the better. On that condidon only &hall you 
aleep." replied the flea, 

" Thank you. What must I do ? " 

" Hake your people happy \ " 

"1 have never learned how. I do not know how- ■ ■ " 

" Nothing more easy: you have only to go away," 

"Taking my treasures with me?" 

"Without taking anything." 

" But i shall die if I have no money," said the king. 

- Well, what of il ? I don't care [ " replied the flea. 

But the flea was not hard-hearted, and it let the king fill 
hta pockets with money before he went away. And the 
people were able lo \x very happy by setting up a republic 

-^" Tales of a Gnwdfaihtr/' 
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Caboussat appears with a cabbage under ont arm, and a 
beet-rcct undtr lh£ ether, 

Ca6, That buaiiicss with Father Madoti is arranged. 1 
begged hira for or« of hia cabbages — as an object of artistic 
inttresL I told him that I'd put it iti my parlor But there 
wu A neighbor of hh in his beet-field who made a sour 
face. I couldn't da less for one than for the other. He's 
a voter too. So I asked him for a beet — also as an object of 
artistic interest One must know how to deal with the 
masses. But these things are heavy. {Calls,) Jeanl 

Jean {entering)^ Sir? 

Cab. Take these things from me. Have the cabbage put 
in the pot. As far the beet, have it cut in slices. It makes 
a very good salad. 

/eon (£oi»fi)- Hcre'a the master doing his own mar- 
keting ! 

Cob. (d/^Hf). While carrying my cabbage about, I have 
been reSecling on what Machut said to me. I shall be ma^or, 
the first magiMrare of Arpijonl Then counselor-genera]! 
Then deputy! And after that? A porlfollol Who knows? 
But no, it isn't possible! I am rich, well thought of, be- 
loved — but there h one thing that counteracts all these — 
French gramrairl I can't, no> I can't spell I The participlea 
especially are beyond my strength. Sometimes they agree, 
sometimes they dor't agree, the beastly things! When I am 
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einbaiTassed I get into a mess. When T speak, fl goes well 
enough — one can't see what I say, and I avoid joming my 
consonants and vowels. In the country it'a considered high- 
flown and dangerous to join them. In my time one did not 
grow moldy in the schools. I learned to write iP twenty-&ix 
lessons; to read, I don't know how. Then I threw myself 
inta the lumber business. 1 can compute the cubic feet in 
a tree, but I can't produce literary compositions. Not even 
the speeches that 1 deliver, those wonderful speeches T Arpa- 
jon listens to them open-mouthed, Kke an idiot. People think 
me learned- I have a reputation, Exit thanks to whom? 
Thanks to an an^l. 

Enter Blanche. 

Blatuh^, Fapft 

Cob, Here is the angal 1 

Blanche. I've been looking for you to give you the zd' 
6rtii which you arc to deliver before the agricultural con- 
vention. 

Cab. If 3 am reelected Have you corrected it? 

Blanche. Oh, yes. 

Cab, Like all the others. (Kissing her.) Ah. dear little 
|rirl, what should I do without you? {Unfolding the ad^ 
dress.) How do yoj like the beginning? 

Blanche, Very much. 

Cab. {reading), "Gentlemen and honored colleagues, 
agriculture is the noblest of all the professions — " Look 
here, you've pur two s's in profession! 

Blanche. Surely-^— 

Cat. (kissing her). Ah, you dear little girl! (Aside.) 
I should simply have spdlcd it with a /. (R^adin^.) " The 
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noWest of the profess iocs." With two j'j. (Reading.) " I 
venture lo d«fUr« ihat any one who do« not love the soil, 
wtiosr heart does not beat hEgher a: the sight of a cutti- 
vAEctJ Mil, that such a one knows nothiog of the wealth of 
aations — " Look here, you've put a t in nalions. 

Blanche. So one niu5i> 

Cj6- Ah, you dear childl {Aside.) I should eimply 
have spelled it with an s. These j'j and t's — I never can 
remember where they belong, {Reading.) " — ihe wealth of 
naiionfl." With a t 

Blanche {suddenly). Papa, don't you know that M. Poi- 
trinas has just arrived? 

CtA, Whatl Poittinas from Elampes? {Aside.} Now 
there's a real scholar. — Well, where is our friend? 



Enttr Po ITS WAS, 

Cab. Ah, my dear friend, what a delightfiJ visit I 

Poit. I have long wished lo explore your country front 
an archcological point of view, 

Cab^ Ah. yes; do the little broken pots still amuse you? 

Poit. Slil! ! But I wanted to speak to you of another 
matter too; an important matter. 

Blanche {onde). Now comes the great question. 
{Aioud.) I hope, sir, that you will spend several days 
with us. 

Poit. I dare not promise. It will depend on raj cxcava- 
ItOEis- If I find anythingn I'll slay. 

Blanche. Let us hope that you will hnd something. 

{Ex<L) 

Cab. Isn't my little Blanche good? 

Pait. Charming 1 And I shall liavc the ha^ine&s — but 
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we'll come lo that later. My ftiEnd, I hive a great piece of 
news for you. 

Cab. For me? 

Pail. On the strength of my recommendation you have 
just been named correspondmg; member of the Academy of 
Etampes. 

Cab, ( aside). Academician 1 He stulTs mc into Lhc 
Academy f 

Poif, You are surprised, no doiibt. 

Cab, Indeed^ 1 am. But 1 really don't know whether I 
ought to accept. My claims Co the honor are very sHght. 

Pott. But your speeches! 

Cab. Oh, on account of my speeches. ^Asidf^) That 
dear child 1 

Foil. And Chen, I knew why I proposed yott You could 
l>e very useluJ Co us- 

Cab. How? 

Fait. You witi superinCend the excavations I make in this 
part of the country. You can then recover the Latin in- 
scriptions, and send me reports on thcia 

Cab. {frighUnfd). In Latin? 

Foit. Hushi I suspect there is one of Caesar's camps 
in the neighborhood of Arpajon. Don't mention it to any 
one. 

Cab. You may be easy about that. 

PviK There's none in our district. This is perhaps the 
only one. 

Cab. Thai's a big job. 

Foil. T have made investiEaiions which T will communi- 
cate to you. Gabius Lentulus must have passed here. 

Cab. Really? Gabius — Lin — turlus? Arc you sure oE it? 

Foit. Certain ! Don't mention it to any one. 
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Gi^< You may rely on my silcfice- 

P«*. Bill 1 have come from still another motive. My 
son Edmond saw Mile. Blanche at Etampes. He ha; con- 
ceived an ardent but honorable love for her. and 1 profit 
by the opporttinity my excavations give me of peeing you, 
to make an offer of marriage, 

Cab^ Heavers I I don't say no; but I don't £ay yt&. I 
must cofisuJt my <laughtar 

Pvii. Thai's very proper. Edmond is a good young man< 
aRcctionate and steady. Takes no apiritd cjtcept in his 

Cab. No after-dinner cordial^ 

Poit. One hundred and thirty thousand francs dowry. 

Co£. That's about the same is 1 give Rlai^che. 

Poit, But* before everything, I must be frank wJlh you. 
Zdmond haa one fault, a fault that is altnost a vice- 
Co^. That's bad What is it? 

Poit, W<11, then, let me tell you— but no, I can't, I, the 
president of the Academy of Ecampea. (Handing Atm a 
ielter.) Here, read I 

Cab. A witty aquib against the Academy? 

Pait. A letter which he addressed to me a week ago, and 
which I submit to you with shame h 

Co*. You frighten me. Lei's see. {Reads.') "My dear 
Father: I must make a confession to yoti on which the hap- 
piness of my whole life depends." 

Foit, (aside). Spells "depends" with a t, the wretch! 

Cab, (readj)t "X have been madly in love with Mile. 
Blanche ever since 1 6rst saw her." 

Foil, (atide). "Been" with one el Stupid I 

Cab. {reads'). "J can neither eat nor sleep," 

Pott, {ajidg). "Sleep" — he spells it eal 
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"Her image fills my life aod troubles my 
"Dreams"— d-r-c-e-m-s I (Aloud,) Isnt 



Cab, (nods). 
drestms." 

PoU. (asid§). 
it atrocious 7 

Cab. What? 

PoU. Wellt it was my duty to tell you ; now you know* 

Cab. I know that he loves my dai^hter. 

Poit. Yea, but he loves her in defiance of evefy rule of 
g;rammar. Think it over and decide. Til make an inspection 
of your garden. There seems to be a Roman-looking mound 
in it IT! be with you shortly,—" Grammar," 
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Catching a Train 
Rwlway-Stalhn in Paris. 

FoKicHON, Mme. Perrichon, Henbiette, Ticket- Selteb, 

and PoatEB. 

PeK This way I Don't let's get separated from each other I 
We sha'n't find each oiher again. Where is our Ii^gage? 
Ah, very well ! Who has ihe umbrellas? 

Hen. T, papa. 

FfK And Ihe carpetbag? And the top-coats? 

Mm£. Per. Here they are, 

Per. And my Panama hat? I must have left it In the 
cab \ Oh, no, it's here in my hand I Dear, how warm 1 am \ 

if»i£. Per. Ii's your own fault! You hurry us and hustle 
us about sol I don't like traveling like that t 

Per. It's only the start thai is troublesome. Wait till 
we are settled. You stay here while I gel the tickets. Here, 
hold my Panama, {At the tUktt-window.) Three first- 
class tickets to Lyons, 

Tkk.-Stl. Not open jet. In a quaiter of an hour. 

Per. Oh, beg pardon; I am traveling {or the first time. 
{Coming back.) We're ahead of lime. 

Mme. Per. There, 1 told you that we should have lots of 
time. You wouldn't let us eat our breakfast. 

Per. It's belter to lie early. One can look at the station. 
(To Hemhutte.) Well, my dear, arc you happy? Here we 
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arc started] A few minutes more aiid> swift as the arrow 
of William Tell, we shall b£ rushing; toward the Alps, (7*0 
Air ai/^-) Have you brought your opcra-glass? 

Mme. Per. Of course. 

Hen. T am not reproaching you, but it*s two years since 
you promlaed to take us traveling. 

Pfr, My child, 1 had to sell my stock. A merchant can- 
not retire from his business as easily as a little giH £rom 
iier boarding-school. Furthermore, I waited for your edu- 
cation to be over, so as to perfect if by letting the great spec- 
tacle of nature shine before jou. 

Mfn^. Ptr. Arc you goitie on like that? 

Per. Like what? 

Mmff. Per. Spouting fine phrases in a railway- station. 

Per. I am not spouting phrases. I am elevating the 
thoughts of my child, {Drawing o note-baok frcm his 
pocket.) Here, daughter, is a notc-tiocik that I have bought 
for you- 

Hm. What for? 

Per. To record our expenses on one side and our im- 
pressions on the other 

Mm. What imprcss[on5? 

Per. Our impressioas of the journey. I will dictate and 
you shall write. 

Mfme. Per. What, you're going to commence author at 
this time of life? 

P/T, There's no question of doing that, t>ut it seems tp me 
that a man of the world ought to have ideas, and that he 
ought to gather them in a note-book. 

Mme. Per. That will be charming! 

Per. {aside). She gets like that every time she has had 
to go without her coffee. 
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A PorUr (rolling a wh^Morrottr tvith luggage). Here i« 
your luggage, sir. Will jrou have it registered? 

Per. Certainly I Bui first I have to count it- It's well 
to know where one tA. One, two, IhrcCn four, 5vc, sU; my 
wife, seven; my dauf^hter, ci^t; and myself, makes nine. 
There are nine of us. 

Thf Porier. Off you go^ theut 

Per. Let's hurry! 

The Porter. Not ihal way; this side I 

Per. Ah, very well- Juat wait here t Don't let's lose each 
^/(^ti\—" Perrichon's Journey." 



Saved from the Precipice! 

Interior of a Srviss Inn. 

FlKfllcHOH, Mmh. Pebsichon, HEvHitTTK, Desroches, 
Gl'(u£^ and Innkeeper. 



(Satxrv enters, snpported by the Innkeeper and fke Guide.) 

Per. {wlh great emotion}. Quick I Water! Salts! 
Vinegar! {He makes Savahv sit down.) 

Ail. What ia ihe matter with him? 

Per. A frightful affair! Make him drink! Chafe his 
temples ! 

Sat'. Thank you — T feel better. 

Des. What has happened to him? 

Sov. Had it rot been for M. Perrichon's courage 

Per. Don't speak of ^t, don'« ! Il'a horrible. We were 
on ihe frozen take. Siknl and majestic, Mont Blanc looked 
down upon u» ^ 
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Sod. ^o himself). Like the htro In a tragedy 1 

Mme. Ptr. But come to the point I 

Htn. But, father! 

Per, One momenl For five minutes we had been pen" 
lively followifig a fooi-path which wound itsdf between two 
cicvkcs — of ice, 1 walked ahead. 

Mmt. Per. How careless! 

Per, Suddenly I hear somebody behind me fall. I turn 
round. This gentleman had disappeared into one of those 
bottomless abysses, the very sight of which makes one 
shudder, 

Mme. Per. (impatiently). But, my dear! 

Per, Tlicn, heeding only the voice of courage, I, the father 
of a family, 1 throw myself — — 

Mme. Per. and Men. Heavens! 

Per, On the edge of the precipice, and stretch out my 
alpenstock to him. He grasps it I draw, he drawi, we 
dra.w, and, after a wild struggle, I drag him from the awful 
Toid to the face of the sun, our universal father. 

Hen. Oh, papa! 

Mm£. Per. My dear! 

Per. {kissing his wife and daughter). Yes, my dear ones, 
that is a beautiful page 

Des, (lo Savart). How do you feci now? 

Sat/. All right. Don't worry. {Aioud.^ M, Perrichon* 
you have just saved a son to his mother— — 

Per. That's true I 

Sav. A brother to his sister f 

Per. And an individual Lo society. 

Sat/. Words are powerless to speak one's gratitude fcM- 
such a service. 

Per. That's true ! 
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Udp. It b only the heart, you imdcratand, only the 
heart 

Ptr, DanidI Yes^ let m« calJ you by your Chrislian 
name I 

Smf. {lo himself). Hullol 

Per. (stVrft emotion)^ Daniel, my friend, my child — your 
hand! I owe you the sweetest emotions of my life. With- 
out me, you would now be a formless and repulsive mass 
buried nndcr the icc. You owe me everything, everything. 
I shall never forget it. 

Sou. Nor I ( 

Per. (iniping his eyes, io Desboches). Ah, young man^ 
you do not know the pleasure that one experiences in saving 
one's fellow mnn< 

Hen. But, papa, the gentleman knows it very wellj 
since 

Per. Oh, yes, that's true t Innkeeper, bring me the travel- 
ers' book, 

Mtne. Per. For what purpose? 

Per, Before leaving these abodes, I desire by a brief 
Kcord to consecrate the memory of this event I 



Terriehon's Residence, Paris^ 

Peuichon, Hemrictte, Majobin, at%d JsAJf, 

Jean (announces). M. Daniel Savaryl 

Per. Ah, here he js, our dear friend, our excellent DanicL 

Sav. (entering). Ladies! 

Per. Come, let me introduce you to Majorin. Majorin, 
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I present to you one of my good, one of my best friends^ 
M. Daniel Savaiy. 

Maj. Savary? Of the steamship company? 

Sav. The same. 

Per. Ah, if it were not for mc he would not pay jrou 
your dividends lo-morrow. 

Maj. Why? 

Pff. Why? Simply, my good man, tweause I saved his 
life 

if a;. Yon? 

Per. We were walking on the lake of ice; silent and 
majestic, Mont Blanc looked down upon us 

Sav. {Ic himsfilf). There he ^oes again I 

Per. We were pensively following a path 

Hen. (_n/ko hoj cpencd a newspaper). Look, papa, what 
thi^ paper contains. 

Per. What, am I in the paper? 

Hen. Read it yourself. There. 

Fffr. You'll see, I have been drawn for the jury, (fff 
Modj.) " Wc have received news from Charaonni " 

AIL Listen I 

Per. (reads) . *' of an event which might have had 

the moat deplorable consequences. M. Daniel S missed 

his step, and disappeared into one of those abysses that are 
so feared by iravelers. One of the witnesses nf the scene, 
M. Pcrrichon, who permits us lo mention his name — " When 
did I permit them? " — M- Pcrrichon, a well-known ParU 
merchant, and the father of a family, heeding only the voice 
of courage, and careless of his own life, rushed to the 
abys^— '" Thai's trviel *"— and, after unheard-of efforts, 
was happy enough to save his companion. Such heroic 
devotion is only surpasseil hy the modesty of M- Perrichon, 
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who aeeks to escape the congratulations of a profoundly 
Admiring public- Good citizens of all coLuitries will thank us 
for celebrating such virtue/' 

AU. Ah I 

S*tv. {to iUmself). Three francs per line! 

Ptr. '* Good citizens of all countries will thank ua for 
celebrating such virtue." (To Savaby, with emotion.) My 
friend, my child I Come to my arms. 

Sau- {aside). Most decidedly, I am in luck. 

Per. I am surely no revolutionary^ but I proclaim H 
aloud: there is something good in the press T {Putting the 
paper in his pocket.) I will send out for ten copies. 

—"Perrichon's Journey" 



n 



Erckmann and Chatrian 
The Comet 

Last year, before the festivities of the carnivEiI, the newi 
reached Hunebourg that the world was coming to an ead. 
The unplcEisant information was 6rsi spread by Dr. Zachi- 
rias Pi[jer, of Colmar. He had read it in the Lamr Mes* 
stnger, in the Perfect Christiant and ia half a hundred oth^ 
aloii^nacs- 

The doctor's calculations amounted to this: thai on Shrove 
Tuesday a comet would descend from heaven; that it would 
have a tail consisting of boiling water, thirty-five millions of 
leagues Jn length, with which it would sweep the earth, cau^^ 
jng the snow on the mountain-tops to be melted, the trees 
to be dried up, and the people to be consumed. 

A worthy scholar of Paria, M. Popinot, it is true, af&nned 
a little later thatj though the comet would undoubtedly come; 
its tail would he composed of such thin and harmless vapors 
thit it would trouble no one; so that every one could go 
quietly about his business. For the trulh of thia asseitioa 
he made himself answerable, and, indeed, it calmed all fears. 
But, unfortunately, we have living at Hunebourg, in the 
Three-Pots Lane, ao old wooUspinner, named Maria Finck. 
She is a small, wrinkled, white-haired old woman, whom 
people consult in all the delicate affairs of life. She lives 
in a low room, the ceiling of which is hung with painted 
eggs, little chains of red, blue, and gilded nuts, and a thou- 
Band otKei curious things- She wears old-fashioned farbe^ 
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lowB, and lives on buns-^facls which give her a great rq>u- 
lation throughout lh« country, 

Maria Fmck. matcad af approving the opinion of good, 
horcst M, Popinot, look sides wilh Dr, Zacharias Piper, 
saying; 

"Pray and repent of your sins; make your peace with 
Heaven. For the end h near; the end is near] " 

At one end of her room you may see a picture of hell, 
whither people descend upon s road strewn with roses. Not 
one suspccLs the real direction of the road; but some go dan- 
cing and swinging a bottle, and others hold a ham or a string 
of sausages, while a fiddler, in beribboned hat, plays a tune 
to maJcG the journey merrier. Some of these people are joy- 
fully embracing, and all are carelessly 3ppro:ichmg a Haming 
chimney, into which the foremost are already falling, with 
arms extended and legs in air. 

Imagine the rcflcclioiis of all reasonable beings on seeing 
this representation. Not one of us is so virtuous but be has 
a certain number of sins on his conscience, and no one can 
flatter himself rhaE he will be placed immediately at the right 
hand of the Lord. No^ it would be very presumpttJous to 
imagine tliat things will turn out like that; it would be a 
sign of very condemnablc pride. So most people said, *'We 
will have no carnival, but spend Shrove Tuesday in acts of 
contrition." 

Never was the like seen before. The adjutant and the 
caplain of (he place, as well as the sergeants and corporals 
of Ihe Third Company of ihc — th, in garrison at Hunebourg, 
were really in despair. All the preparations for the feast, 
such as the great town hall, that had been decorated with 
plants and with military trophies, the stage that had been 
raised for Ihe orchestra^ the beer, the Kirachwasser, the 
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BJSfhoffa, which had been ordered for the refreshment hall 
— in a word, all ihe good Ihings would be entirely lost, simply 
because the girl» of the town would not hear of dancing, 

" I am not wicked/* said Sergeant Duchene. " hut if I had 
hold of that Dt. Zacharjas Piper of years, ii would fare iU 
wilh him-" 

But the most di5a;>pointcd mortab were Darnel Spttz, the 
secretary o£ the mayoralty, Jerome Beriha, the postmaster's 
son, the tax-col!*ctor Dtijardin, and myself. We had traveled 
to Sirashurg a wcdt before lo get cositimea. In order that 
nothing should be wanting. Uncle Toby had given me fifty 
francs out of his own pocket. I had chosen my get-up as 
Pierrot at Mile. Dardetiai'a in the Arcade. This costume 
con&istcd of a shirt wilh large folds and huge sleeves. The 
latter were adorned with onion-shaped buttons as large as 
one's fist, and one could tosa them from chin to thigh. One 
covered one's head with a black cap, whitened one's face wilh 
powder, and. provided one had a long nose, liollow checks. 
and well-shaded cyea, it was admirable- 

Dujardin, because of his large paunch, had chosen a Turk's 
costume embroidered at all the seams. Spiti had a Punch's 
coat made up of a thousand bits of red, green, and yellow, a 
hump in front, another behind, and a big policeman'^ bal, 
BCt well back on his head — you never saw anything hand- 
somer. Jerome Bertha was to be a savage, with parrot- 
feathers. We were sure, first o£ all, that the girls would 
desert the soldiers for us, and, when one has gone to such 
expense, to sec everything going lo the deuce on account 
of an old fool (ike Dr. Zacharias Piper — why, it's enough 
to make one hate one's kind. But, then, what can you ex- 
pect? People have always been the sajnc, and the foola 
ftlways have the l>cst of iL 
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Sbravc Tuesday came, with a sky fuU of snow. People 
gittd lo the right, to the left, above, below — ao cornel I The 
girls looked confused, ihe hays ran to their cousins, aunts, 
or godmothers, to all the houses: " Do you see now that old 
woman Finck is crazy." they cried. " and all your ideas about 
the comet mere foil J ? Do comets ever come in winter? Don't 
they always appear in vfntage-lime? Come, come, we must 
decide something, and, the deuce, there is still time enough I " 

As for the sergeant and corporals, they went into the 
kitchens^ exhorted the servants, and loaded them with re- 
proaches, sa thai a few recovered ihelr courage. Old men 
and women came to see the great halt of the mayoralty, and 
to admire the suns between the windows, made of sabers 
and daggers, and iittle tricolored flags. There came a 
change. All remembered that it was Shrove Tuesday. The 
young girls hastened to get their frocks out of their ward-> 
robes, and waxed their little shoes. At ten o'clock the great 
town hall was thronged. We had won the battle, and not a 
young girl in all the town was missing at that roll-call. The 
clarionets, the tromlwnes, and the big drum resounded, the 
high windows ahone out into the tiight, the waltaers spun 
round like mad, and the country dances went on merrily. 
The girls and boys were jubilant beyond words, and the old 
grand mothcra sat comfortably near the atovc, and laughed 
with all their hearts. They jostled each other in the refresh- 
ment hall; enough could hardly be provided, and Father 
Zimmer, who had been permitted lo furnish all these good 
things, could boast of having made that ntghl wurih his 
while. Along the whole length of the outer staircase you 
eould see people who had partaken too freely of the liquid 
refreshments, and who now came stumbling ouL Out-of- 
doora the snow was falling steadily, 
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Uncle Toby had given me hts laich-key, so that 1 mighE 
go home when T wished. I had noi missed a single watiE 
up to two o'clock, but then I had enough. Besides. I was 
beginning to feci the effects of all the ^ood bcvcraf^cs. Once 
out in the street, I felt better, and debated with myself 
whether t should go back, or home and to bed. I should 
have enjoyed another dance, btil I was sleepy. So I decrded 
to go home, and started for the Rue Saint Syhestrc. I 
helped myself along by the wall, turning over many matters 
in my mind- 

1 had been proceeding in this way for about ten minutes, 
and was about to turn the eortier by the fountain, when, 
raising my nose by chance. I saw on the rampart^i behind 
the trees a moon, red as coal, that was coming through the 
air. Though it was still millions of miles away, it wa^ going 
so fast that it was bound to reach us within a quarter of 
an hour. The sight upset me utterly; the hair of my head 
Btood on end, and I said to myself, " It'^ the comet I Zacha- 
rias Piper was right 1 " And, hardly knowing what T was 
aboul. I started back to the mayoralty at a run. I rushed 
up the staircase, overturned those who were coming down, 
and cried in a terrified voice, " The comet I The comet I " 

The ball was just at it$ height. Ihe big drum was tbun* 
dering away, the boys were stamping their feet, kicking up 
their legs, when they turned — the girls were red as poppies. 
But, when they heard the voice in the hall, "The comet! 
The comet!" a sudden silence invaded the place, and the 
people, looking about^ saw each other pale, with drawn cheeks 
and sharp noses. 

Sergeant Duchene darted to the door, stopped me, and put 
his hand over my motith, saying: 

"Are yoa mad? Will you hold your tongue?" But I 
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threw myself back, and cfmtEnued to repeat In a voice of 

despair, " The comet ! " 

Footsteps were already thumping down the stairs; people 
rushed out; the women groaned; the tumult was frJEhtful. 
Some old wcmen, put off their guard by Shrove Tuesday, 
raised their hands to HeavsUj and stammered out, "Jeaust 
Maria t Joseph 1" 

In a few seconds the Hall was empty. Duchenc left me 
leaning quite exhausted against a window-silL I looked out 
at the people running up the street, and I was nearly crazy 
with fnght. Passing through the refreshment room, I saw 
the sutler, Catherine Lagoutte, and Corporal Bouquet finish- 
ing off the last of a bowl of puneh. 

"Since all is to end," they sard, "let it end well!" Be- 
low OD the staircase many sat and confessed Eo each other. 
One said, '*! have practised usury!" Another, ''I have 
used false weights!'^ Another, "I have cheated at cards!" 
They all talked at once, except now and then, when they 
stopped ahort, and cried out together, " Lord, have mercy on 
us r* T recogniied Fevre, the old baker, and Mme. Lauritz. 
They were beating their breasts like miserable sinners. But 
these things did not interest me, who had sins of my own to 
account for. 

Soon I reached some who were running toward the foun- 
tain. You should have heard their groans. All recogniied 
the cornel, and 1 saw that it had douhled in sUe. 

The crowd stcxx! in the dark, and wailed: 

" It is all over I Oh, Lord, it is all over, and we are lost ! " 

And the women invoked St. Joseph and St. Christopher 
and St Nicholas — in short, all the saints in the calendar. 

At this moment I passed in review all the sins T had 
committed since coming to years of discretion, and I felt 
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horrified at mysclE. I grew cold under my ton^c, thinking 
that wc were all going lo be burned up, and, as the oM beg- 
gar Balthazar was siatiding near me, leaning on his crutch, 
I embraced him, sayirg: 

'* Balthazar, when you rest in Abraham's bosom, yon will 
take pity an me, won*t you? " 

Then he replied, subbing: 

"I am a great sinner, M. Christian. These thirty years I 
have deceived the community from my love of idleness^ for 
I am rot nearly bo Lame as I seem," 

" And I, Balthazar," Lamented I, " I am (he greatest sinner 
in Huncbourg T " 

Wc wept on each other's necks. 

You see, that is bovr people will be at the judgment ; king;s 
with bootblacL^a, good citizens with barefool ragamuffins. 
They will no longer be ashamed of one another, but call one 
another brothers; and, because fire purifies everything, the 
newly shaven will not shrink from embracing the stubhle- 
hcardcd, for the fear of being burned makes your heart 
tender. Oh, if there were no hell, wc should not see so many 
good Christiana I That is the best part of our holy rcLigion. 

At last, when we had all been on our knee£ for a quarter 
of an hour, Sergeant Duohene arrived all out of breath. He 
had run first to Che arsenal, and, seeing nothing there, hdd 
come back by the Rue des Capucins. 

" Well," said he, *' what have you been mating such a fuss 
about?" Then, perceiving the comet, "The devil I What 
Uthai?" 

"It's the end of the world, sergeant," said BaLthaaax. 

"The end of the world?" 

"Yes; the cornel!" 

Then he began to swear like the deviL^ and exclaimed, 
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Now. if [he adjutant were here, ihej might know the 
counters ign I " 

Then, all at once, drawing his sword and marching alcng 
the wall, he crjcd^ " Forward I I don't care what it is I It 
must be investigated ! " 

Every one admired his courage, and, itisptred by his exam- 
pie, I followed him. We went gently, ever so gently, staring 
at the comet, which became plainer every second, seemingly 
moving at the rale of thousa^nds of milca an hour. Finally 
we came to the corner of the old Capuchin convent The 
comet seemed to be rising; and the farther we advanced, the 
higher it rose. We had to rahe our heads, so that, at last, 
Duchene^s neck waa almost broken with gazing into the air. 
Twenty paces farther I saw the comet, a little lo one side 
I qnestioned the prudence of advancing, when the acr- 

gearl stopped. " TU be d d," muttered he; "it's the 

reflector." 

" The reflector,'* said I, coming up; " is it possible? " And 
I looked very much astonished. 

It vszs really the old reflector of the Capuchin convent. 
Since the Capuchins had gone in 1798, it had never been 
lighted, and at Hunebourg every one went lo bed with the 
chickens. But the night -watch man, Burrhus, foreseeing that 
a good many people would be drunk that night, had chari- 
tably put a candle into it to prevent them from rolling into 
the ditch that runs around the old cloister; and then he had 
gone home to the wife of his bosom. 

We dislinguiEhcd the parts of the lantern veiy well. The 
wick was as big as your thumb, and, when the wind blew a 
little, the wick would flare up and flash, and that is why 
it moved like a comet. Seeing this, I was going to call out 
to the othcra, when the sergeant said to mc» "Will you be 
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^uict T They would make fun of ua if they knew we had 
charged on a lanlem. Attention 1 " 

He unhooked the rusty chain, and^ with a tremendous 
crash, down came the reflector. Then we both ran away. 
The others waited a long time. But, finding the comet ex- 
tinguished, they took heart, and went to bed. 

Next day the report spread that the prayer of Maria 
Finck had moved the comet to put itself ooti 60, since that 
day^ she has been regarded as a holier saint than ever. 

Such things happen occasionally in the good little town 
of Huncbourg. 




Edmond About 
Tkf Hungry Englishwoman 



When T had clasped my knift, and wis read/ to lie down 
in [he shade with that placid quietude that follows the break- 
fast of snakes and travelers, it deemed to mc that 1 heard 
the tramping of horses' hooEs. i put my ear to the ground, 
and ascertained the fact that two or three horsemen were 
coming up tiehind me. Two minutes later appeared two 
ladies moanterl on hired horses, and equipped after the 
manner of traveling Englishwomen. Behind them walked 
a servant whom 1 had no trouble in recognizing — it was 
Dimitri. 

I poliie])- stepped out of the way of the two ladies, who 
did not «eem to pay much attention to my saJutatioo. I 
shook hands with Dimitrl, who told tne in a few words all 
that I waiLled to know. 

" Am £ on the road lo Partia? " 

** Yes, we're going there loo.'' 

" Then I can go along with you? " * 

"Why not?" 

"Who are the ladles?" 

*' Englishwomen. His lordship stayed at the hotel." 

''What sort of people? " 

"Pooh I London bankers. The old lady is Mrs. Simons, 
of the hcnse of Barley & Co.; the lord U her brother; the 
young girl her daughter.^' 

"Pretty?" 

*' Matter of taste. I prefer Photini." 
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*'Are you ^ing as far as ih* fortress of Phile?" 

'■ Yes, They have hired me for a, week. Ten franca a day 
and provisions. I oTgani?e their excursions. I started wich 
this one because t knew I should meet you here. What 
waap is stinging them now?" 

Tht old lady, put out ut seeing- that 1 had borrowed her 
servant, had made her horse trot along a road, on which^ 
in Ihe memory of horaes, no one had ever trotted. The 
other animal tried the same trick, and, if we had chalttd a 
few minuicfl n^orc^ we shouM have been left far bcbind- 
Dimitn ran to rejoin the ladies, and T heard Mrs- Simons 
say to him in English: 

" Don't ever leave as. 1 am an Englishwoman, and I in- 
tend to be well served. I don't pay you for talking to your 
friends. Who is that Greek whom you've been gos^ipinjf 
with?" 

"He is a Certnan, madam." 

-Ah I What does he do?" 

" He ifi boianizing," 

" Ah [ Is he an apothecary?" 

" No, madam, a scholar/' 

-'Ahf Does he know English?" 

" Very well. " 

The three "ahs" of the old lady were uttered with such 
varied intonation that I should like to have recorded ihem, 
had I been a mnsidan. They indicated by fine shades of 
expression how I was gaiuingf in ihc esteem of Mrs. Simona. 
Nevertheless, she did not speak to me, and I followed the 
little group in silence. Dimitri did not dare to talk to me; 
he walked on in front like a prisoner of war. Miss Simons 
did not turn round, and I could noi judge in what way her 
ugliness diHcrcd from that of Photini. What 1 could see 
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IthoLt indlscrttifm was ihai the young Erfflishwoman was 
laU and superbly set up. And [he glimitse I cauglil nf her 
neck would have made mc think of the swana in the zoolog- 
ical gardens even H 1 had not been a naturaJiM* 

Her mother turned round to Inlk to h«r, and 1 quickened 
my pace in the hope of being ab!e to hear her voice. I am 
injiaiiably curious, and I just arrived in time to hear the 
following convcrsatkoa; 

"Mary Ann!" 

'*Ycfi, mama?" 

'* I'm hungry." 

"Are jou?" 

" I am," 

" Tm warm, mamfiu" 

"Are yon?" 

" I w:' 

Now. Dimitri had counted on having his two ladies break- 
fast at the inn at Calyvia. Uniortunatdy, the inn w;is 
descrtcdn and its door dosed. When Mrs. Simons dlscovcicd 
this fact, she started a very loud quarrel with Dimitri, and, 
turning round, showed me & pro&lc as sharp as the blade of 
a Sheffield knife, and two rows of teeth like fences. " 1 am 
English," she «aid, "and I have the right to eat when I am 
hungry 1 *' 

"Madam." answered Dimitri pitcously, "in half an hour 
you shall breakfast in the village of Castia." 

From Ihe inn to the village the road is particularly de- 
testable- It is a narrow slope between a huge mountain and 
a precipice that would make the very mounuin-goats di^iy. 
Mrs. Simons, before risking herself on Ibis infernal path, 
on which the horses had hardty space for their four hoofs, 
aakcd if there were not another road. ** I am English," she 
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said, "and I wu not made to be rolled down predpiccs," 
Dimitri praised the path- he assured her that there were i 
hundred worse ones in [he kingdom. " Al leasl," answered 
the lady, "lead my horse by its bridle I But what will b^ 
come of my daughter? You had belter lead her hcirse. But 
I don't want to break my neck, either. Couldn't you lead 
both at once? Oh, thi^ detestable rodd ! It may be well 
enough for Greeks, but it wasn't made for English people. 
Am 1 not right, sirf '* she added, and turned lo me gra- 
ciotisfy. 

Regularly or not, t was introduced al last. I bowed with 
all the elegance I was master of, and said iti English: 

"Madam, the road is not as bad as it may at first sight 
appear. Your horses are sure of foot 1 know them from 
experience. And then, with your permission, you can have 
two guides — Dimitri for yourself, and me for the young 
lady." 

No sooner said than done. Without awaiting an answer^ 
I stepped forward, and tooh the bridle of Mary Ann's horse. 
And as I turned toward the young lady^ and as the wind 
raised her blue veil, I saw the most adorable face that had 
ever upset the soul of a. German naturalist. 

I conducted Mary Ann up to the village of Castia, which 
we found to be as deserted as the inn of Calyvia. Poor 
Dimitri took the trouble of knocking at two or three doors 
to make sure that the inhabitants had not all gone to sleep. 
No one was there. He only succeeded in scaring a poor cat, 
which, swift as an arrow, disappeared in the woods. 

Thia time Mrs- Simons lost her temper " f am an Eng- 
hshwoman/' she said to Dimitri, "ond I am not to be made 
fun of with impunity. 1 shall make complaint at the lega- 
tion- Whatl I hire you to lake me for a promenade in the 
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TDountains, and you make mc Cravd along; precipices V I 
order you lo provide breakfasl. and you expose me to starva- 
tion- We intend to brtakiasl at ihe inn, and the inn is 
abandoned' 1 am patient enough to follow you to this 
frightful vili^ge, and the inhabitants have all absconded. 
It iar't natural. I have traveled in Switzerland, which is 
Hkewise a mouniainous country, and yet I never wanted for 
anything^ there. I always breakfaskd al my rcguUr lime, 
and even ate trout I Do you understand mc?" 

Mary Ann tried to calm her mother^ but the ^ood lady 
wouM not listen to anything^ Ditnitri explained to her that 
most of the villagers were charcoal-burner* whose business 
took them into the woods. At all events there was no time 
lost yet; it was not yet eight o'clock; and he was sure, 
within ten minutes, o£ Ending an inhabited house where 
breakfast could be obtained. 

'What house?" asked Mrs. Simons. 

^■The farm of the convent The monks of Penidtcus have 
laigc cilalcs about Castia. Tliey keep beehives on Ihem. 
The £;ood old man who manages the farm always has wine, 
bread, honey, and chickens. He will give us brcaklasL." 

^' He will have gone out, like everybody else-'* 

" If he has, he can't be far off. It U swartuing time now, 
and he can^t leave his hivest" 

'*Go and sec, then; I've bad enough of (raveling for tbls 
morning. I have made a vow not to mount again until I 
have eaten.'* 

"It will not be necessary for you to mount, madam/* said 
Dimitri, with a guide's patience; *' wc can tie our horses 
here, and arrive more quickly by walking.^' 

Mary Ann persuaded her mother to agree. She wanted 
ao much to see this good old man. After a fifteen minutes' 
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walk we saw the house, and bcFor? it a human shape. It 
was the gixid old man, vfho turned out to be a young fellow 
cf about Iweoly-eight, fat and merry. All Greek monks 
have the honorary title of good old man. Age does not 
matter. 

The old man, when he saw us coming, raided his arms to 
heaven with a gesture of complete slupcfaction. ^' Here's 
a curious fcilow/' said Mrs. Simons. "What is there to 
be ostoniahed at ? Has he never seen Hnglish people 
before?" 

Dimitrij who ran on ahead, kissed the old man's hand, and 
said with a curious mixture of respect and famitianiy: 

"Bless me, Father. Wring the necks of two chickens; 
youll be well paid for them." 

" Wretch 1 " cried the monk, " what are you doing here? " 

" We want breakfast." 

"Haven't you seen the abandoned inn?" 

" Certainly/' 

** And the emply village?" 

" If 1 had met anybody, I wouldn't have climbed up here 
to you." 

"Then you are in collusion with them?'* 

" With whom ? " 

■With the robbers I" 

"Are there robbers in the motmlains?" 

" Since the day before yesterday/' 

"Where are they?" 

"EverywhcrtI" 

Dimitri turned to us and Aaid: 

" Wc haven't a minute to lose. The robbers are about, 
l^t's run to our horses. A little courage and speed, ladies, 
if you please 1 " 
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" But this is too much/* cxdaimcd Mrs. Simons, " without 
halving breakfasted I " 

" Madam, your breakfast might come to cost you very 
deir For Heaven's sake, let us make haste ! " 

"But this is like a conspiracy. You have made up your 
mind to make me die of hunger! Now it*& robbers I As 
if robbers really existed I I don'l believe in robbers. The 
tiewspapers deny their existence. Moreover, I'm an Eng- 
lishwoman, and if any one were so much as to touch a 
hair of my head, why " 

Mary Ann was noi quite so self-possessed^ She threw 
herself into my arms, and asked if there were any danger 
of our being killed. 

"Of our being killed — no. But of our being robbed — 
certs inly/' 

"What do T care?" cried Mr?. Simons. "Lei them rob 
nie of everything I have» but let them give me my breakfasL 
That"* what 1 want ! "—" The King q{ tht ^Quntainsr 




ViUicrs dc L'IsIc Adam 
The Love of the Natural 

DcpivG one of his morning excursions in Che forest of 

Fontaintbleau, Monsieur C- (a1 that lime at the head of 

the govemmenl). while straying over gra53 dnd dew in the 
last rays of sunrise, found himself in a kind o£ valley beside 
the ravine of AprcmonC. 

Always of a sort of rectUinear eUgance, quite simple, in 
round hal and buttoned frock coal, with a malter-of-fact air^ 
in his distinguished modesty nowhere exceeding the appear- 
ance of a professional tourist, he was abaudonini^ himself to 
the channs of nature for health's aakc. 

Suddenly he djacovcicd that '* reverie had conducted his 
ateps" toward a hut^ — commodious enough, and quite natty 
with its two window* and green shutters. Coming closer to 

ii. Monsieur C could see that the planks of this unusual 

dwelling were provided with numbers in order, and that it 
was a kind of movable booth, let, doubtless, to whoever 
wanted it. Upon the door was written^ in white capital let- 
ters, these two names — Daphsis and Chlo£. 

This inscription astonished him. With smJHng curiosity^ 
yet discreetly — in a word, without in the least dreaming of 
intruding upon this hermitage — lie knocked politely at the 
door. 

*' Come in \ " called two fresh young voices from within, 

He lifted the lateh and the door opened, just as a sunbeam, 
flitting throjgh the leaves, lighted up the interior of this 
idyllic dwelling. 
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, upon the threshold, found himfelf in the 
presence of a very young man, with locks of fair hair, the 
features of a Greek medalKnn. a clear skin, and skeplicat 
blue eyes, whose fine glance yidded that peculiar challenging 
look which belongs to Norman eyes; also of a very young 
damsel, with an ingenuous face of a pure oval, crowned with 
beautiful brown tresses^ Both were dressed in fnll mourn- 
ing of homespun, of a cut which only their shapeliness made 
passable. Both were charming, and their artistic look, 
strangely enough, awakened no distaste. 

The head of the government was a man who had seen the 
world, but jn spite of himself he found himself rejoicing at 
sight of another variety of face than ttiat of governors, Lieu- 
tenant 'governors, and mayors. It rested his eyes, 

Daphnis was standing beside a rustic table. The amiable 
Chloc, regarding the unexpected guest with lowered eyelids, 
was scaled upon an iron bed — a new patent — with a mattress 
of seaweed, white, coarse coverings, and donbic pillow. 
Three plain chairs, some housekeeping utensils, plates and 
china cups in imitation of old Limoges, and on the taWe a 
bright service of new plated ware, completed the furnishing 
of this nomadic retreat. 

"Stranger," said Daphms, *'be welcome — you who enter 
with this unhoped-for ray of sunlight. You will breakfast 
with us quite informally, wilt you not? We have eggs, milk, 
cheese — even coffee! Chloe, quick, another plate T' 

The powerful ones of the earth like simple and unexpected 
things, and willingly lend themselves to the fascinations of 
an incognito among the lowly. With such a reception, Mon- 
iieur C — — could scarcely refuse to be friendly, and, by way 
of amuiing himself (for this once, and as an exception), per-> 
mit himself to relax a little the rigidity of his character. 
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"Here," he thought, "are two eccemric yotinjf persons 
escaped from somf comer of Paris, who have adopicd this 

ingenious meihod of passing their Tacaiiorr. Perhaps they 
will prove more amusing: than the people of my own circle. 
Wc shall see." 

■'My younfr friends," he replied, smiling', with the air of 
an old-lime king among his shepherds, " I love the natural, 
and I accept your sylvan courtesy," 

They took their places about the tahle, where, Chloe hav- 
ing bestirred herself, the rcpaat imincdtately began. 

"Ah I the natural/' aighcd Daphnis. with a deep aigh. 
" We are here for that. We seek it with hearts guiltlew of 
subterfuge. But in vain I" 

Monsieur C looked at them. " What I How U thj«, 

my young friends? It is all around you; the natural, with 
all its pure joys. enibrai:ea you here — all its rural fruits 1 
Behold them — excellent milk, slices of fresh-b uttered bread I " 

•"Ahj" exclaimed Chloe. "True, fair stranger. One can 
drink the milk; for it is, X believe, made with excellent sheep's 
brains." 

"As to the bread and butter," murmured Daphnis, 
" whether it is really bicad, yon know, with the new baking- 
powders, one can never be sure ; but as to the butter, I con- 
fess that it seemed to me an interesting oleomargarin. How- 
ever, if you would prefer cheese, here is some — in confidence 
let me say^4f which tallow and chalk constitute scarcely 
more than a third part. It is a new process." 

At these words, Monsieur C considered more atten- 
tively his two young hosts, 

"And your names are Daphnis and Chloe?" said fae. 

" Oh I ihey are only our nicknames," replied Daphnia. " Our 
fainilies, once in easy circumstances, lived in Paris in the 
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ChampA £]/see5, until a sudilcn failure reduced thcni to labor* 
J, a frfsh-madc bachelor of laws, was about to yawn my time 
oat, a& every one does^ till I could enter the Lar; and Chlr>e 
had already taken her degree 3E a doctor, and was about 
Iwgmning practtsPj when a little legacy made it possible for 
us to marty immediately without waiting for clients or pa- 
tients, and to try to take up again, agreeably to our natural 
tastes^ our l^fc of the time of Longus; but it h difHcult now- 
adays. What I You have not finished eating, dear stranger? 
Will you have aome fned eggs? These are quite !n fa*ibion. 
They produce them for exportation, you know. Three mil- 
lions of these artificial eggs America ships U5 daily. They 
arc dipped in a little add, which forms the shell — yea, in- 
stantaneously. Believe me. Try some. We shall have some 
coffee afterward- It is excellent. Imitation chicory — first 
ijuality. The annual sales in Paris alone mount up to cight- 
«en million francs, a[!cording to official statistics. Pray don't 
refuse Wc offer it most heartily and without ceremony." 

Monsieur C , whose curiosity was aroused in spite o£ 

himself by this youthful frankness, diplomatically turned the 
conversation in order, with the utmost poUceness possible, to 
avoid replying to his host's cordial invitation, 

"A little legacy, you say?" he rejoined^ with an air of 
fympathctic interest. " You are even now, in fact, m mourn- 
ing, my dear young frJenda." 

"Yes; we are wearing it for our poor Uncle FoWmon," 
moaned Chloe, wiping away an invisible tear. 

"PoWmon?" said Monsieur C , searching ht5 memory- 

"Ah, yes! He who, like Silenus, was a good drinker of 
■wine in the days of legends? " 

"Himself!" sighed Daphnis- "Did he not awaken every 
morning with a dry throat-— the worthy iofitrumcnt o£ Bac^ 
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chus? He loved natural wine; hence, betaking hlmfieff, in 
hia counCiy house, to a fiagon of that famous proprietary 

winCj you know " 

" Ym, fair stranger/' insisted Chloe, w[!h a musical little 
professional voice, *' a gallon of tfaat mixture, so well com- 
pounded with tartrate and plaster and the due amount of 
arsetiic that four or five hundred people have died of it — 
ot that generous wine druok by the modem artisans of 
France, white they sing with ll^ht heart the famous old 
song: 

"'I refleel. while I ih ant Go J, 

ThcyVc none of thii in £ii£;land! ' " 

" So, then/' Daphois continued, " the Supreme Bcin^ hav- 
ing called him to Himself the same evening of ihc purchase 
of the wine, our Uncle Polemon obeyed the summons in 
the midst of atrocious colic — the unfortunate old man 1— and 
thus bequeathed in us !;ome drachmae. Rut pardon mc, per- 
haps you smoke, dear stranger? Will you liave one of these 
cigars? They are really passable, and of a fair sort — an 
imporlation from America, as usual — made of leaves of paper 
steeped in a deeoetton of clarihed nicotin, collected from 
the best Havana cigar-ends; they sell two or three millions 
moniHIy, you know, in France alone. These are the best 
brand, on the testimony of the government stamp," 

Al ihis, Monsieur C , thinking he perceived, mingling 

with these last words, a vague intention of directitig irony 
at progress, believed he ought to assume something of an 
oft rial lone. 

" Thank you," ho said ; " hut if it be true, alas I that some 
abuses have crept Into modern industryj with care one may 
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always find the gtinuinc. Besides, at your age, what matter 
the vain pleasures of Ihe table ? Here, above all, in the midat 
of living nature, of these magnificent long-tived trees, whose 
■venerable branches — salubrious fragrance— — *' 

" Permit rac, dear stranger ." rejoined Daphnis, opening 
Ills cyea wide. "What! you do not know, then? These 
BUpcrb oa^s, these lofty larches, which have sheltered so 
many royal love-alTatrs^ having undergone during a eertain 
recent winter's night five or six degrees more cold than their 
roots could 5ii|)poft (this is according to the report of the 
stale inspectors of waters and forests), are, in reality, dead. 
Yoj can sec the official notch which marks them for cutting 
down ncjct year. They will end in the chimneys of govern- 
ment officials. These leaves are their last; they draw life 
only from their acquired momentum. It ts but a brtllianE 
agony- An e^^peri need only throw a glance at their bark 
to know that the s^p has ceased to How. So, then, under 
the living look of their foliage, we are really surrounded 
with innumerable vegetable specters, fantoms of trees. The 
old trees leave us ; room for the young ones 1 " 

A cloud crossed the mathematical forehead of Monsieur 

C . Across the high bojghs outside a little cold shower 

came clicking down. 

"I do, indeed, recall it now/' he murmured; "but let us 
not exaggerate; and let us not scrutinize too elo&cly if we 
wish to distin^ish anything. This exuheram summer nature 
I remains to us." 

"How/* exclaimed Daphnis anew, "how. dear atranger, 

can you consider a summer 'natural' in which Chloc and I 

pass a whole afternoon shivering together ? " 

i " The summer is not of the warme&t, indeed, this y«ar/' re- 

[| plied Monsieur C . " But wliat of that? Lift your eye* 
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higher, young people. The sight of the vast sty intact and 
pure remains to you." 

"A sky iulact and pure, where every day swarma of bal- 
loons pa.s5 filled with enlightened gentlemen? Il is no lon^r 
a ' naLurai ' sky, dear stranger." 

" But at night, in the starlight, when the nightingale sings, 
you can forget " 

"Then," murmured Daphnis, '* inlermirable electric rays 
traverac the dark with iheir immense brooms of misty light 
that modify every instant the iight from the stars, and adul- 
terate the fair shining of the moon upon the woods. Night 
is no longer ' natural/ " 

"As to the nightmgalcs/* stghed Chloe, "the continual 
whistling of the trains from Mclun has frightened them 
away; they sing no more, fair stranger" 

'*0h, young people." cried Monsieur C , "you also 

are very-^^xacting 1 If you love the natural £0 much, why 
did you not choose the seashore? As of yore— the roar of 
the great waves — the stormy days '* 

" The sea, dear stranger ? " said Daphnis. " Can we ignore 
the fact that a great cable cndrclea. from one end to the 
other, thia overrated immensity? It Js enough, you know, 
to spiil one or two barrels of oil over it to appease the highest 
waves for nearly a league around. As to the lightnings of 
its atorms, from the moment Ihcy were made to descend from 
the middle of a kite mto a jar, the sea haA not scccncd to m 
so—' natural/ " 

"In any case," fiaid Monsieur C , "the mountains re^ 

main, for exalted souls, a haven where calm " 

"The moimtaina?'' replied Daphnis. "Which? The 
Alps* for instance? Mont Ccnis. with its railway running 
through from aide to side like a rat, and which besoots with 
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its smoke, Ukc a feiid pcrambu1:iting censer, the table-land^ 
once green and habitable? Express-trains overrun the 
mouniains froin peak to base with cog-wheel brakes. The 
iDDunUins are no longer * naluraU " 

There waa a moment's silence. "Then," Monsieur C- 
immediately replied, resolved to learn just how far the para- 
doxes of these two ele^zing (overa of nature would go — 
'* then what do you expcei to do ? '* 

** Nothing — eicepl to renounce il ! *' cried Da.phnis, ** To 
follow the times. And, in order to live, do something; for 
example, take to politics, if yoa like. That brings in ' good 
returns/ " 

Al this Monsieur C started, and, repressing a burst 

of laughter, looked at them both. 

"Ah I" said he, " realtor P And. if I am not impertinent, 
what would you be in politira, Monsieur Daphnia? " 

" Oh ! " said Chloc tranquilly, always in aji exquisitely pro- 
fessional and matter-of-fact voice; "since, kind stranger, 
Daphnis represents in himself the part of the rural maU 
conlents, 1 have advised him to present himself at all hai- 
ards, as a carpetbag candidate froEn the most backward dis' 
trict in the countryn He himself a^ces. Now, what is 
necessary nowadays in the eyes cf the majority of electors 
to deserve the legislative badge? To take good care, above 
all, to write or to have written the least Biiistic book; to 
know how to prevent oneself from being endowed with great 
talent in any art; to affect to scorn as frivolous anything 
which borders upon a production of the imagination — that 
is to say, to speak of such only with a palroniiing smile, 
abstracted and placid; to understand how to give habitually 
an Impression of hrmself as a sane mediocrity: to be able 
to kill time every d^y with three hundred colleagues either 
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by voting to order or by making out to one another that 
Cdch is at bottom only a surly braggart, entirely dcatitutr 
o£ disititerestedncsa save for rare exceptions, and every eve- 
ning in chewing a toothpick and regarding the rabble with 
a stony stare whik lie murmurs, ' Bah ! Things will tike care 
of themselves ; things will lake care of Ihirmsclves.' Such are 
the preliminary conditions, is it not true, requisite for being 
a possible le£:islator? Once elected, he portions out nine 
thousand francs' worth of appoinlnients — and the perquisites 
— for one does not pay with words in politics. He is called 
the governmentr and confers upon his dear little Qiloe ore 
or two 6ne offices for the collection of the tobacco tax. That 
would not be half bad. I think ; and it is an easy trade. Why 
should you not try it, Daphnis?" 

"Ehf" said Daphnis; "I don't say no. It is a quesltoti 
of expense for handbllh and posters, and of m^ng appU- 
cactons for which one could, if need be^ survive the inevitable 
sinking of the hearL After all, if it was only a matter of 
making a decision to carry the thinfj ofif — Sec here, dear 
stranger, let us put them all in your hat and draw by lot ! 
You ought to have the lucky handj 1 feel that; I bet you will 
bring out the best one among them. Besides, later, if sjn- 
othcr looked pleasanter — smiled more uiKin me — Whew I 
at the price they came to nowadays, according to what they 
weigh and produce, I should not give myself the trouble to 
change. Decisions, nowadays, are no longer 'natur^/ you 
see/' 

Monsieur C , as an affable man with an enlightened 
mind, condescended to smile at these innocent pamdaxca 
which the age of these precocious young geniuses excused 
in his eyes. 

"Indeed, Monsieur Daphnis," &iid he^ "you could repre- 
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sent the part of cynU-loyal, and under that title unite manT 
voles." 

'* Without reckoning," rejoined ChloCj "if 1 may bdicve, 
fair stranger^ the bit of newspaper which wrapped the cheese 
this morning, that several districts are seeking to counCcr- 
batance — inventing for the purpose som^ one at present un- 
findable — the troublesome influence of a eertain 'general' 
who is become the popular infatuation, the deputy in fashion, 
and whose politico " 

"A 'general,' do you say, Chloe?" interrupted Daph- 
nis, with astonisbment. "'A general who deals in politics, 
and who Is a deputy? Is a general, then, not now ^natu- 
ral'?" 

"No/' said Monsieur C . graver, in apiie of himself, 

this time. " But let ua conclude, my young friends. Your 
youthful frankness, somewhat odd, but amiable, has gained 
ray sympathy, and I ought in my turn to malce myself known. 
1 am at present at the head of the French Government of 
which you are, it appears, citizens ircmcal; and I carefully 
take nolc. Monsieur Daphnia, of your approaching can- 
didacy." 

Opening hiB coat, Monaieur C— — let them see, between 
his waistcoat and his fine white shirt, starched and stiff, thai 
length of broad red watered ribbon so effective in hh pic- 
tures, and leaving no doubt as to the august function he 
bears — that, in brief, which takes the place of the crown 
without shocking any one, 

"Behold, the kingl" cried Daphnis and Chloc with one 
voiee, rising, struck with astonishment and vague respect, 

"There is no longer any kingn young people," said Mon- 

■ieur C coldly. "True, I have the power of a king — 

to some degree — --" 
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" I understand," murmured Daphnis, in a condoling tone. 
'■ You are no Ioniser a ' natural ' king/' 

^' At least I have the honor lo preside over a 'natural' 
republic/' dryly replied Monsieur C . rising. 

Daphnia couglicd gently at these words, but without inlcr- 
mpting. and with deference — nol yet being a *" deputy,'* 

"Aa auch," added Monsieur C , "I exempt you from 

the excise tax, in recognition oE your graceful hospiialily; 
and, as an exception, give you full and complete license to 
occupy, without disturbance from our guards, during the 
vacation of i8d8, this unfrequented valley, sLiuatcd in one 
cf the chief e:ovcnjmcnt forests. When the time comes, if 
I can be of greater service to you — you young lag^rds of 
mch a legend as progress is, alas 1 — I shall see to it, you 
may rest assured." 

" Blessed be the day ! " began Daphnis. And the " king " 
bowed to the two '* shepherds," and withdrew with steady 
step beneath the huge dead trees toward the distant old 
palace^ leaving the pseudc pair of the time of Longus some- 
what stunned by their adventure. 

Having relumed to the royal dwelling, where Monaieur 
C — — was, for the time being, T believe, occupying the apart- 
meuta of Saint Louis (the least inhabitable, for that matter, 
of this ancient structure, which has no longer any reason 
for existing, save as a hunting-box or picturesque country 
dwelling), the honored president of the present administra- 
tion, smoking a genuine cigar in the oratory of the conqueror 
of All Mansourah, could not refrain from acknowledging Co 
himself Chat, at bottom, the love of things too natural is no 
longer aught but a dream, ^arcc to be realised, and for that 
reason the better adapted to occupy the attention of back- 
ward-looking people; and that for Daphtiis and Chloe to 
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]«ad to-^y their simple rustic life — for theqi\-tfi narturc 
themselves, namely, on real milk, real bread, reaf'hi£^T, real 
cheese, real wine, in real woods under a real sky iji'i real 
hut, united by a love guiltless of afterthought— they, would 
have to begin by placing their so-called hut upon a hahi^'dS 
about twenty-five thousand francs' income, it being under- 
stood that the first of the benefactions which we indubitably.' 
owe to science is to have placed the simple, essential, " natu- 
ral " things of life beyond the acquisition of the poor. 
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Gustave Droz 

My fFtfe Goes to the Ball 
Diaio£iie between Husband and Wirx. 



Wife. Ah, how m« of you ta come home so early! 
{Looking at the clock.) A quarter to six. But bow cold 
you ar«, my dear; your hands arc froten I Come and sit 
by Ihe fire, {She puts a lump oj coal on the /ire.) Vvt 
been thinking of you all day. It's cruet that you should 
have to go out in such weatherl Is everything right here? 
Arc you comfortable now? 

Husband. Quite comfortable, my darling. {Aside.) I've 
never seen my wife so amiable. (Aloud, tokirt£ ihe belioivs-) 
Yes, quite comfortable, and I've such an appedle I Has 
baby been good? 

IVife. YouVe hungry? That's capital! {Colling omI.) 
Marie, tell cook the master would like diucer early. Don't 
forget what I told you — and a lemon, 

HusboHd. Mysteries ? 

Wife. Yes, sir; I've got a little surprise for you. I flatter 
myself that you'll be charmed with it. 

Husbond. Tell me what it is. 

Wife. Oh, it's a real surprise \ How inquisitive you are I 
Your cyea are glittering already. What if I don't tell you? 

Husband. Oh, I shou[d break my heart I 

Wife. Come, then, 1 won't lease you. You are Id have 
fresh oysters ar'^ a young partridge for dinner to-ni^L 
Now, don't you love mc? 
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Husband. Oysters and a paririt^cT YouVe an ?Jigd1 
{He biiSfS her,) An angell {Asidt.) What the deuce is 
the maiter with my wife? {Aloud.) Have you had any 
visitors lo-day * 

H^ife. 1 saw Erncsline this morning, but she only just 
came in for a moment. She has had to send her maid away. 
Would you bdicvc it, ihc girl was seen the evening before 
ia«t dressed as a man, and in her master's clothes? Thkl 
was too much of a good thing T 

Hytsband. Thai's what it is to have confidential servants. 
And youVc only seen Erncsliiie? 

Wife. Yes, and quite enough too* (With annoyance.^ 
How stupid 1 am 1 I forgot I had a visit from Mme, de Lyr. 

Husband. God bless her! Does sbe still laugh aslcew in 
order to hide her discolored tooth? 

Wife. How iiaughiy you arci But she's very fond of 
you. Poor woman 1 I was really touched by her vLsiL She 
cvne to remind me that her — You will be cross, now. 
{She kisses Aim, and siu down very eUse ta him.) 

Husband. What, I shall be cress ? I'm not a Ttirk I 
me, what's it all about? 

Wife. But rctnember the oysters and partridge- 
go in to dinner. I won't tell you. YouVc in a bad temper 
already. Besides, I almost told her we shouldn't go. 

Husband. Ah, I knew itl Let her and her tea-party go 
lo Jericho. What have T clone to her, an/bow? 

Wife. She means to give you pleasure. She's a delight- 
ful friend. I like her because she always speaks so well 
of you. If you had been hidden in the cupboard during her 
viait you wouldn't have been able to help blushing. (Hus- 
awp shrugs his shoulders.) " Your hnsband is so amiable," 
she said ; " so lively, so witty. Try lo bring liim ; it's a priv- 
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ilege to have him." I replied, "Certainty,*' but vithout any 
meaning, you know. Oh, I've not the leasl wish to go I It'* 
not particularly amusing at Mmc, de Lyr's. Her rooms 
arc filled with a crowd of dull people. I know they're very 
infiucntial, and might be useful, but what's that to me? 
Let's go in to dinner, '^fherc's still one boLtlc of that famous 
Fomard; 1 kept it to wash down your partridge. You can't 
Ihinb how I love to see you eat a partridge. Von consume il 
with such unction. You're a bi: of a glutton, you know. 
(She takts his arm^) Come, dearest, I hear your liltle 
rascal of a son get(in|f impatient in the dining-room. 

Httsband {gravely). Hmt And ^en is it? 

Wif*. When is what? 

Husband. Why, ihe tea-party. 

Wife. Ah 1 the ball, you mean — I hadn't given it an- 
other thought — Mmc. de Lyr's ball? Why do you ask, since 
we're not going? Let's make hasten the dinrcr will be 
getbng cold. Jt's (c-night. 

HusboHd {stopping suddinly"). What 1 the party is a ball, 
and the ball is lo-night! But, hang it! a hall isn't thrown 
at your head in that sort of fashion E You arc informed 
be forth and- 

Wife, Of course she sent us an invitation a week ago. 
1 don't know what became of the card. I forgot to show 
it you. It was very wrong of me. 

Htisband. You forgot? You forgot? 

Wi/f^ And a good thing I did. You^d have been sulky 
all the week. Let's begin dinner. 



Husband. But come, tell me (pouring out more mne), 
you bavcn'l your gown ready? 
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Wiff {with innocent astonishment), Whal gown, deir- 
est? 

Husband. Why, for Mmc. de Lyr'sl 

Wifr. For the ball I What a memory you have ! You're 
3Eill thinkini: of it? No, J haven't. Oh, yes; 2 have my 
tarlaian gov/n; a woman cac manuEacture a ball-gown so 
easily I 

Husband. And the hair-dresser isn't ordered, , 

Wife. That's true, he's not ordered; and, besides, I've 
Dot the least desire to go to the ball. Well settle down 
coziJy by the fire, read a little, and go to bed early. Ahf 1 
just recollect that as she went away Mme. de Lyr said* 
"Your hair-dresser is the same as mine; 1 shall order him 
for you." And 1 was so stupid I didn't answer. But it's 
not far; I can send Mane to countermand him. 

Husband. Since he is ordered, this tniserable wigf-tnaker, 
let him come, and let ua try to enjoy ourselves a little at 
this ball- But 1 must find everything laid cut ready on the 
bed: gloves, coat, and so on; and you must tie my white 
cravat. 

Wift. Done I (5"^^ kisses /iim.) VouVc the best of hus- 
bands- Tm delighted, darling, because I know you arc sac- 
rificing yourself to give me pleasure, although I'm utterly 
indifferent to the ball ilselt I really haven't the least desire 
to go. 

HusbQnd. Come along* let us go down; the carriage is 
waitings It^a a quarter past eleven. {Aside.^ Another night 
without sleep. , , . Whip up, coachman — 224 Rue dc la 
Pepmiere. 

{They reach their destination. The Rue de la P^pinitre 
seems in great cainmotioa. Foiicemcn push their 
tOS 
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luay ihrottgk the crowd. In the tUstancf confused 
shculs oHd the sound cf approaching wheets ort 
hecrd. Husband Ican^ out of the uiiwiovt.) 
Husband, What's ihe matter, coachman? 
Coacknum. It's a fir«, air; the firemen have just arrived. 
Husband. Alt the same, drive ua to 224- 
Coachmon. We are there, sjr^ that's where the fire is. 
House Porter [flushes his way through Ihe crowd and 
approaches ihe carriage). Probably, sir, you were coming 
to Mme, dc Lyr'i. She's dreadfully sorry, iut her house 
is an fire. She cannot possrhly receive her friends- 
Wife (excitedly). It's outrageous ! 

Husband (humming). How distressing [ How bcart- 
rendingl {To the Coacuuas.) Home, aa quickly as possi- 
ble, I'm fearfully sleepy, {He seltUs himself comfortably 
in the carriage, and turns up his collar. Aside.) Anyhow, 
I got a well-cooked partridge. 

—"Husband, mfc, and B<^yJ' 
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Platonic Love in a Greenhouse 

Mme. Dt C£aA>f and the Ducsees t>e R^tille, hidden ii» 
thff foreground to thi* left: Bellac and Lucy Watson, 
groping far cQck other at the right; Paul Raymond 
enters from Ihf left of the bockgromtd, followed by 
Jeanne Raymond, tuho tries to hold him back. 

Jeanne (tvhispering) . No, no, Fault 

Paul (u/hultcring). Yea. yea! Wait a momeni- Lel*3 
see. At this Ulc hour only lovers could be bcre. And lovers 
in thh house — the idea is too funny 1 

Jeanne. Take care I 

Patd. Hush I 

Lncy. Vou are there, M. Bellac? 

Paul. The Englishwoman! 

BtUac, Yes, mademoiselle. 

Pmd. And the professor I The Engliflhwoman and the 
professor — incredible! An intrigue 1 A meeUog I Oh, but 
you needn't think I'm going to leave now I 

Jeanne. What? 

Paui. After that, would you want to go? 

Jeanne. Oh, no I {They hide behind a shrub in the back- 
ground to the ieftj) 

Lucy. Are you on this side? 

Beliac, Here! 1 ask your pardon. The conservatory ia 
uaually better lighted I don't know why, this evening — 
{He approaches her.) 

Lucy^ But, M. Bellac, what docs this sort of meeting 
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mean? And your Letter this morning? Wliy did you write 
to me? 

Bettoc, Why, to speak lo you I Is this the first time, dear 
Mis£ Lucy, that we are seeking seclusion to exchange our 
thoughts ? 

FquL (trying not to laugh, whispers to Jeanne). Oh, oh, 
to exchange I J didn't know It was called that I 

Bellac. Observed by everybody as I am in this house, 
what other way could I find to speak to you alone? 

Lucy. What other? All that is necessary is to g-ive me 
your arm and to leave ihe drawing-room with me, ihat*s all. 
J am not a young French girL 

BeU<^c, But you are jn France 

Litcy^ In France, as elsewhere, 1 do as I choose. I have 
no need of secrecy, still less of mystery. You disguise your 
handwriting. You do not sign your name. Ah, how very 
French you are I 

Paul ijvhiipers io Jeanne). Not a bit sly. ch? 

Bellac. And how good you arc; you, the austere muse 
of science, the ma^iticent Polyhymnia 1 Cold and proud I 
Will you not sit down? 

Lucy. No, no I And just see how all your precautions 
turned against us. I losi tliat letter. 

Duchess (aside). I begin to undcrst&odl 

Lucy. Have you not heard? 

BeUac. No. You lost it? 

Lucy. And what do you suppose that he or she who 
found it wilt think of it? 

Duchess iwhispcrini io Mkc de C&rah). Don't you un- 
derstand now? 

Lucy. It's true it was no longer in its envelope, and 

without the address 
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Bellac, Neither tny handwriting nor my aignature. At 
aJI events, I thought that I was acting for the best. Dear 
Miss Lucy, pardon your professor, your friend, and sit down. 

LMcy. No; tell mc what you mean by auch secrecy, and 
then let U5 go back. 

Belldc. Wait 1 Why did you not attend ray lecture lo-day ? 

Lucy. For the very reason that I spent my time in bunt- 
ing for that letter. WhaE do you wish to speak to me about ? 

Beilac. How impatient you are to leave me I (_H£ hands 
her a package of papers tied with a red ribbon,) Take thcw ! 

Lucy. The p roof -sheets ? 

Beilac (vrith rmoiiQn). Of my book. 

Lucy {lilffvHje moved). Of yours? Ah, Bellacl 

BcUac. I wished you to be the first to read il — alone, and 
before any one else. 

Lucy ^taking his honds effusively). Oh, my friend, my 
friend I 

Paul (ojtdt, repressing a laugh). Oh, what a love-gift E 

Lucy. What is the matter? 

Beilac. Nothing ! I thought 1 heard— You will read 
this book into which I have put my llioughls, and I am sure 
that you win find our thoughts in communion with each 
other, except on one poinL 

Lucy. And that is? 

Beltac {tenderly). Ts it possible that you do not twlieve 
in Platonic love? 

Luey. 1? Not at all r 

Beilac. Very welL Then how do you explain our rela- 
tions ? 

Lucy. Ours are those of friendship. 

BeUac. Surely it is more than friendship, and better than 
love. 
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Lucy. Then, if it's more than one, and hctler than the 
other, it is neither. And now let mc thank you a thou- 
sand times. But let us go baek. Well — what is the mat- 
ter? 

B^Uac. Wait I 

Lucy. No, no ; let us go hack. 

Paul (whiskers to Jeanhe). The fish won't bite. 

Bdtac. But 1 beg ot you to wail! Two words onlyl 
Let us be ftanfc wiib each other- The question is worth the 
trouble. Come, Lucy I 

Lucy. Let Mb see, Celiac — let us see what your Platonic 
love amounts to. Philosophically, the conception ia unten- 
able. 

B^Uac. Pardon me, but thii lore is a friendships^ 

L*ry. If fi is friendship, it ia no longer lovt 

B^Uac. Bjt the conception is a double one. 

Lucy. If It is double, it is not one 

BeUae. fiut there is a confusion. 

Lucy. A confusion destroys the character of a concep- 
tion. And I go further— — - 

Paul {whispt^rs ia Jeanne). This is killingl 

Lucy. I deny that a confusion is possible between love, 
which has individualization for its basis, and friendship, 
which is a form of sympathy; that is, of a state in whicli 
the / becomes, in a certain sense, the noH'l. I deny it abso- 
1 utely — absol u tely . 

Duchess (whispers to Mme. ite C£kah). I have often 
heard love talked about, but never [ike this. 

B^lhc. I-ct ua investigate further, Lucy, 

Lucy. Very well, Bellac. The principal factor 

Betlac. Suppose we take an example. Suppose two be- 
ings — two abstractions — two entities — any man — any woman 
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-^^upposF these two to be in love, but with the conunoa 
physiolcgicaJ love. You follow me? 

Lucy, Pcrfcctly. 

Bellac. Let us suppose them in a situation such as this — 
alone, together, at night What will happen? 

Ditchess {whispers to MuE. de Ct^Ati). I have a sus- 
picion, haven't you? 

BeUac. Irevilably — you follow me? — inevitably the fol- 
lowing: phcnomciton will lake place. 

Jeanne {-whispers to Paul). Oh, hut this is amuaiitg] 

BtUac. Both of them, or more probably the man 

Poai {vthispets to Jeanne). The male entity. 

BiUac. Will approach her whom he thinti he loves — 
[Ht approaches Lucy,) 

Lhcj (supping back). But 

BffUac (holding her gently). No, no! You will ace. They 
fling their looks into each other's eyes; they mingle their 
breath and their hair 

Lucy. Bui, M. Bellac 

BeUac. And then, and then^there will pass in their con- 
sciousness, independent of their individualities, an uninlcr- 
rupled succession of unconscious acia which, by a sort of 
progression, by a slow but ineluctable process, will precipi- 
tate them, if I may say bo, toward and into the fatality of 
that foreseen end wilh which neither the will, nor the intel- 
ligence, nor the soul have had anything to do. 

Lucy. Permit mc, but this process 

B9ttac, Wait, wait I Let us now suppose another couple. 
Let us suppose that with thtse two, who are exceplional 
people, psychological lake^ the place of physiologicai love* 
Do you siill follow me? 

L^cy. Yes. 

Ill 
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These two, sitting beside one another, move nearer 
Why, that would be the same 



Bullae. 
together 

Lttey (dra-iving back), 
thing. 

Bullae (still d^tainittg h^r). WaitI There is a percepti- 
ble shade of difference. This difference 1 wish you to see. 
They, too, look into each other's eyes and mingle their 
hair — • — ' 

Lucy. Well, and — (She risej.) 

Bellac {making her sit do^'H again). Only — only— it 
is not their beauty that these two contemplate, it is their 
souls; they do not hear their voices, but the throbbing of 
their Ihoughis. And when at last, by an entirely difTcrent 
thoueh related process, they, too, arrive ai this dark and 
puzzling point, where being no longer knows of itself, and 
that delicious numbness of the will comes which seems to be 
al once the height and the end of human felicities, then they 
awaken from it; not on eanh, but in heaven, for their love 
carries them far tieyond the siorm-cloods of common passion 
into the pure empyrean of sublime (dealitics. iSiiencf.) 

Pani (wkijpcrj to Jeahne), He is going to kiss her! 

Bullae. Lucy, dear Lucy, don't you understand me? Oh, 
say that you do I 

Lucy (confused). But it seems to me that the two con- 
ceptions^^ 

Paul (aside) . Oh, the conceptions I They are too funny t 

Lu^y. That the two conceptions are idetiticaL 

Paul (aside). Oh, identical! 

Beliac (_passionarely) . IdenticaH Oh, Lucy, you are 
cruel \ Identical I But remember that all this is subjcclive. 

Paui (aside). Subjective I If this goes OQ, 111 do some- 
thing foolish. 
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BtUac^ Subjective, Lucy ; understand mc T 

Lucy {deeply moved). But, Bellac — subjectivel 

Jeanne {yjhUpers to Paul). He won't kiss her. 

Paul {whispering). Then Dl kiss you instead. 

Jeanne (whispering). But, Paul — {A sound of kisses 
is heard.) 

Bellac and Lucy (rise, frightened). What's that? 

Duchess {aside, astonished). So they are kissingi 

Lucy. Some one — some one is here! 

Beliac. Come, come — take my hand 1 

Lucy, We shall be heard I Oh, BeUac, I told you so 1 

Bellac. Come ! 

Lucy. But I am horribly compromised I 

BeUac. 1 will make reparation, dear Mias Liicy^ I will 
make reparation I — " Tedious Society." 
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Alphonsc Daudet 
Father Gaucher's Elixir 

"Drink this, neighbor; you'll have flcmcthing to tell me 
about It.'^ And drop by drop, with the minute care with 
which a lapidary counts his pearls, the vicar of Graveson 
poured out for me ten drops of a greenish-gold, sparkling, 
exi|uisile cordial. A flcxxl of sunshine seemed to enter my 
atuniacL 

** That IS the elixir of Father Gaucher, the joy and health 
of our land of Provence," the good m^n said to me with a 
triumphant air. *' It is disiillcd al the convent of the Pre- 
mortr^ft brothers, two miles from your milL Isn't that worth 
all the Chartreuse cordials in the world? And iE you only 
knew how amusing the hislorj of this cordial isX You had 
better hear it," 

And then, very simply, without the slightest intention of 
malice — there, in the dining>roam of his parsonage, so white 
and calm with its pictures of our Lord's Passion, its clean, 
pretty curtains folded like surplices — the good priest told me 
a slightly skeptical and irreverent atory, after the manner 
of Erasmus or Assouey. 



Twenty yeara ago the Primontris, or rather the white 

fathers, ae our people of Provence call them, had fallen into 
great poverty. If you bad seen their house at that time you 
would have felt sorry. 

The great wall and the tower were crumbling away. All 
about the cloister the sLaiucs and saints of stone in their 
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niches were ovrrgrown with grass, and falling into ruTiis- 
Noi a colored window ihat was whole, not a door that would 
lock^ In tbc oratories, ia the chapels, blew the wind of the 
Rhone, cKtinpuiahing the tapers, breaking the lead from Ihc 
vrindows, spJlUng the hcjiy water. But tbc saddest sight of 
all was the dock-tower of the convent, silent as an emptj 
[Wgeon-house ; and the fathers, having no money lo buy 
chimes, were obliged to i^und matins by clicking bits of 
almond- wood together. 

Poor white fathers ! I see them still in procession on 
Corpus Christi day, passing by sadly in their patched eapes^ 
pale, thin, fed on melons, and behind them their abbot with 
bowed head, ashamed of showing his gillless crozier in the 
sun, and his woolen miier. The members of the ladies' so- 
ciety in ihc procession wept with pity, and the standard- 
bearer sneered down at the poor monks ^ 

"The fitarlirgs grow thin when they flock together." 

The fact is, that the white fathers had themselves come 
to ihe point where they began to ask themselves whether it 
would not be Letter for Ihem to take their llight out into the 
world* each to seek his own subsistence. 

But one day, when this grave (question was being debated 
in the chapter, it was announced to the prior that Father 
Gaucher wished to be heard in counsel You must know 
that this Father Gaucher was the cowherd of the convent—' 
that is to say. that he passed hia days in driving before him 
the two lean cows of the convent, who nibbled their grass 
from the cracks of the pavement Brought up until he was 
twelve by a foolish old woman of the Baux country, who 
was called Auni Bfgoo, then taken in by the monks, the 
poor cowherd had never been able to learn anything but to 
diivc ihc cuw» and say his ffoiernffsUr, Thus they said, After 
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the manner of Provence, that he hod a hard head, ajid a soud 
like 3 lump of lead- Otherwise he was a fervent Christian, 
though a little visionary, comfortable under his haircloth, 
and administermg the diseiplme of the Church to himself 
with robust [Conviction and scout arms. 

When he wa» seen to enter the chapter hati, stupid and 
awkward, saluting the assembly with one Ic^ behind him, the 
prior, the canons, (he treasurer — everybody began to laugh. 
That vacant gray face, with its goatlike beard and its dull 
eyes, produced The same effect wherever it appeared, a fact 
that made no impression on Father Gaucher. 

'* Reverend fathers," he said in his innocent tone, pla>ing 
with his rosary of olive-wood, " it is a true saying thai empty 
barrels have the loudest echo. Just think, by racking my 
poor brains, which are so muddled arready, I believe that I 
have found a way of getting us out of our troubles. 

"This is the way to do it. You know Aunt Bcgon well, 
thai good woman who took care of me when I was small, 
God rest her soul, the old wretch, but she used to sing 
wicked songs when she had been drinking. But let me 
tell you, reverend fathers, that old Aunt Begon, when she 
was alive, knew as much about the herbs that grow on the 
mountains, if not more, than an oIJ Corskan blackbird, In- 
deed, toward the end of her life she compounded an incom- 
parable cordial by blending five or six kinds of herbs which 
we can gather on the hills. It's many years ago now, but 
with the help of St. Augustine and the permission of out 
lather abbot, I think that I may yet, by a good search, redis- 
cover the composition of that mysterious elixir. All we oecd 
then do is to bottle it and sell it at a good price^ and thus 
our community will grow comfortably wealthyi as our broth- 
ers of La Trappe and La Grande Chartreuse are." 
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He was hardly allowed to Gnish. The abbot liad sprung 
up 1o fall on his neck. The canons pressed his hands. The 
treasurer, more deeply moved than the others, respectfully 
kissed the frayed hem of his cowl. Then they retvirned to 
their seaii to deliberate, and finally the chapter decided to 
confide the cows henceforth to Brother Thrasybulus. in order 
that Brother Gaucher be able to devote hluiselE wholly to 
the manufacture of his cordial. 

How did ihe good brother succeed in Tccovering the pre- 
5cri]>lion of Aunt Begon? At the cost of what efforts, of 
what long watches, his story doe« not relate. But the fact 
of the matler is thai at the end oi' six months the elixir of 
the white fathers had already attamed popularity. In all 
Comte, in the whole land of Aries, there was not a house 
thai had not in iU pantry, among its wine-flasks and olive- 
jars, a little brown earthenware jar, bearing the arms of 
Provence, and an ecstatic monk on a silver label. Thanks 
to the popularity of its elixir, the house of the while fathers 
quickly grew rich. The tower was rebuilt. The prior had 
a new miler, the church new windows of stained glass; under 
the fretted stone of the clock-tower a ^et of chimes and l>ells 
was ready to ring, and one fair Easter morning there tinkled 
and chitned peal on peal- 
As for Father Gaucher, whose rusticities were a source of 
S^iety to the whole chapter— he was no longer known in the 
convent. In hia place had appeared the Rev, Father Gaucher, 
a wise and learned man, who lived in entire isolation amid 
the many petty duties of the convent, and was shut up all 
day in his distillery, while thirty monks hunted the moun- 
tains to procure hi* aromatic herbs. This distillery, which 
no one, not even the prior, had the right to enter, was an old 
abandoned chapel at the end of the canona' garden. The 
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Ifood fatlicra. In their simplicity, had invested it with 3 repu- 
tation of mystery and peril; and if by chance some bold 
and inquisitive novice^ climbing along the running vines, 
arrived at the rose-ahaped windc^w of the gate, he tumbled 
down quickly enough, frightened at having seen Father 
Gaucher, with his beard like a wizard, bending over his fur- 
nace, bjdronicler in his band All about him were ranged 
jars of red sandstone, ^gantic retorts, curiously shaped crys- 
tals—a grotesque assortment that flamed as if bewitched, 
■himmering luridly against the window-panes. 

At sunset, when the last Angelus rang out, the door of this 
roysterious p!ace opened discreetly, and the reverend father 
went to church for the evening service. Yoj should have 
seen the respect shown him in the monastery. The brothers 
drew up in line as he passed, and whispered: 

" Hash, h« has the secret 1 " 

The treasurer truckled to him, and spoke to him with bowed 
head. Amid this adulation the good monk went his way, 
wiping his forehead, his cowl with its while borders thrown 
back so that it looked like an aureole; with great satisfaction 
he contemplated the orange-trees in the courts, the blue rcKifs 
on whieh new weathercocks were turning, and, in the gleam- 
ing cloister^ between graceful flowery columns, the sumpti^ 
ously dressed canons, as they passed two by two, peace writ* 
ten in their faces. 

" All this they owe to me ! '* Father Gaucher said to hira- 
aelf; and each time this thought puffed him up with pride. 

The poor man was well punished for his pride, as you 
shall see. 

Now imagine that one evening, during the sacred service^ 
he came to church extraordinarily agitated: red, panting^ his 
cowl crosswise and so confused that when be came to the 
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hoTy water he atcepcd his sleeves into it up to the elbow. Tt 
ViZi thought al hrst that be waa confused at being tatc; but 
when he began to bow low before the organ and the galleries 
instead of kneeling at the high altar, when he skipped across 
ih* church in thT« stnd^a, wandered about the choir five 
minutes before he fomid his stall, and then bowed right and 
left with a beatiJicd grin* a murmur of astonlahnicnt ran 
throagh the naves. From breviary to breviary went the 
whisper ; 

" What ean be the matter with Father Gaucher ? " 
Twice the impatient prior let hia crozier fall on the marble 
£labs to command silence. In the choir the psalms were sung, 
but never a response. 

Suddenly^ in the midst of the mf€ f erum, our good Father 
Gaucher ttimed about in his stall, and intoned in a resound- 
ing voice : 

" In Paris a white ^ther dwellv. 
Paiatin, pacatanr tarabin, taraban " 




Univcrflol consternation. Everybody rose. They cried: 

" Take him away 1 He is possessed I " 

The canons crossed themselves. The abbot's croiJer rolled 
dtjwn. Bui Father Gaucher saw nothing, heard nothing. 
Two stout monks bad to take him ofT through the little 
ehoir-gate. He struggled like a madman, and continued his 
" Palalin, pitatan " 

The next day, in the early morning, the unhappy man was 
on his knees in the prior's oratory, confessing his sin with a 
stream of tears. 

"The elixir, my Lord, that elixir took me by surprise," 
he S4ud, beating his brcasL And at seeing him so crushed, 
so repentantj the good prior was himself moved. 
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"Com*, conie, Father Gaucher, be aim; it vnll all dry up 
like moJAture in the sun. After all, the scandal was not ts 
great as you Ihmk. IL was on\y the song that was a httle — 
WeU, weJ], il'& to be hoped that ihe novices did not hear it. 
But now tell me how the thing happened to you. Il tame 
from lasting the elixir, di<!n'l it? YcSh yc^. 1 umlerstand. 
Like OUT Brother Scliwarz, the inventor of gunpowder, you 
have fallen a victim to yotir own ingenuity. But tell me, 
my dear friend, is it quite necessary that you try thU terrible 
elixir yourself? " 

" Unfortunately, it \s. Tnstruinenls may test the quantity 
and strength of the alcohol, but for the exquisite dnish, for 
the smoothness of taste, the tongue alone will do," 

**Ah^ very well. But tell me one thing. When you are 
thus obliged to taste the cordial, doe^ it seem good to youP 
Do you take pleasure in it? " 

" Alas, yes," said the poor father, and turned red. " For 
the last two evenings it has had a flavor, an arooial Surely 
Satan himself is playing mc this evil trick. But henceforth 
1 am determined to use the test-tube alone. So much the 
worse if the cordial h not quite so delicate^ nor has so pearly 
a flow." 

"By no means!" the prior objected quickly. "We must 
not risk the dissatisfaction of our customers. AK you have 
to do, now that you know your danger, is to be on your guard. 
How much do you need to take to test the cordials qual- 
ity? Fifteen or twetiiy drops. Let's put it at twenty. The 
devil must be very sharp to catch you with twenty drops. 
However, to prevent accidents, T henceforth dispense you 
from attendance at vespers, Vou will repeat the service in 
your distillery. And now go in peace, dear Brother; but be 
fure to count your drops." 
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Alas, the poor revcrcad father counted his drops m va.ui I 
The demon htM him. and would not release him. 

The distillery became the scene of strange vesper aervicea, 
Durmg the da; all would go well. Father Gat^ch«r, then 
qmte himself, would prepare his retorts, carrfnlly assort his 
herbs — those cJtqiiisitc. shapely herbs of Provence, saturated 
with scent and sunshine. But in the evening, when all the 
dements had been compounded, and when the clljtir sim- 
mercd tn its great basins of red copper, then the poor man's 
martyrdom would l)egin. 

" Seventeen— eighteen — ninef een- — twenty I " 

The drops fell from the reed into a vermilion goblet. The 
twenty drops — the poor father gulped them down, almost 
without pleasure. It wai the twenty-first drop that excited 
hjs appetite. Oh, that twenty-first drop] Then, to escape 
the lemptatioiiT he knelt down at the end of the laboratory 
and plunged into poterHoiters. But from the warm cordial 
there floated to him a little whiff so aromatic that, whether 
he would or not. he was drawn back to the basins. The cor- 
dial was of a beautiful greenish -golden tint. Bent over it 
with distended nostrils, the father stirred it with a reed, and 
in the little glittering waves of that emerald Hood he seemed 
to s/tt the green eyes of Aunt Begon laughing and gleaming 
at him. 

Ah, one drop morel 

And, from drop to drop, the poor fellow ended by filling his 
goblet to the brim. Thenj at the etid of his power of resist- 
ance, he fell into a huge armchair, and, with legs stretched 
out and eyes half closed, he swallowed his sin in little gulps, 
repeating wLth a delicious feeling of remorse: 

"1 am damning myself^ I am damning myself." 

But the most terrible thing of all was that at the bottom of 
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his goblet he discovered^ through Bome tietidish influencCp &11 
the wicked old songs of AunI Begon; Thret^ LittU Wenckws 
ai a Feast, and Thf Shephirdtss Went Alone la the Wood, 
audi above all, that famous ditty of the while fathers. Pttfa- 
iin, Pfiiaian. 

Think of his confusion on the morrow, when his neighbors 
said to bim, with sly looks: 

"Oh, oh, Father Gaucher, the crickets were chirping in 
jour cell last nighl." 

Then came tears and despair and haircloth and fasting and 
chastising of the body. But nothing could prevail against 
the demon of the elixir, and every evening at the same hour 
the evil possession began again. 

And a][ that time orders rained upon the monastery like 
a blessing. They came from Nimcs, from Aix, ffom Avi- 
gnon, from Marseilles, Fiom day to day the convent as- 
sumed more and more the appearance of a factory. There 
were brothers who did the packing, brothers who pasted on 
the labels, brothers who put the bottles into pastel>oaTd 
boxes. Many hours were lost lo the service of God; but the 
good people of Ihf district lost nothing by it. I assure you. 

And theti, one fine Sunday morning, as the treasurer wa« 
reading the year's accounts to the whole chapter, and while 
the good canons listened with dancing eyes and smiling 
lips, suddenly Father Gaucher sprang into ihe midst of the 
assembly and cried: 

"This business is overt 111 have no more of id Give 
me my cows ! " 

"But what is wrong, Father Gaucher?*' asked the abbot, 
who had a strong suspicion of what was coming, 

" The matter is, my Lord, that I am on the straight path to 
a Ane eternity of Hames and tortures, I drink — I drink — like 
madl" U2 
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" But did I not tell yoa to couni your drops ? " 

"To count my drops I It's a question of counting gcb- 
lela now. Yes. rc^^rcnd Fathers* that's what I've come to: 
three goblets an evening. You sec that that can't go on. 
Have your elixir made by whom you vnll^ but may God strike 
me dead if ever 1 touch it again \ " 

II was not the chapter that laughed now. 

" Bui you will ruin us! " cried the treasurer, shaking the 
great ledger at hi^. 

"Would you rather see me damned? " 

Then the abt»ot arose. 

'* Reverend Brothers/' said he^ extending hia fair white 
hand, on which the paiioral ring glittered, "there is a way 
out of the dtfGcuTly. li is in the evemng, is it not, my dear 
son. when the demon tempts you? " 

"Yc5. regularly every evening. And at night, too, saving 
your presence, I have sweats like an us when he sees the 
Slick preparing for him." 

"Very well; be easy. Henceforth, every evening at ves- 
pers, we will recite for your benefit that prayer o£ St. Augus- 
tine, to which a plenary indulgence is attached. Whatever 
happens then, you will be safe, Yott will receive absolution 
even at the moment of your sin." 

"Ah, well, in that case — 1 am much obliged to yoti." 

And without another word, swift as a swallow, Father 
Gaucher hastened back to his retorts. 

So. in fact, every evening, at the end of the servicer the 
celebrant would say : 

"3-ct us pray for our poor Father Gaucher, who is sac- 
rificing his soul for the sake of the community. Oremvs 
Domine " 

And while the prayer swept over those white cowls pros* 
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tratc ID ttic nave, as a winter vrmd sweeps over scow, far 
away, at the end of the convent, behind the flaming windows 
of the distillci^, one could hear Father Gaucher singing; 

" In Paris 2 white father dwells, 

Paiaiin, patnran, tarabJn, larabinl 
In Paris a wbiie father dwells. 

Who makes the linle wenclica JaDCCi 
Trirt rrinf trin, in a garden dance, 
Who mates the little " 



Here the worthy vicar slopped in dismay: 
" Merciful bcavcns E What if my parishioners beard mc t *' 

—"UtUrj from My MiUJ' 



miliam Tell 

Thi party of travders row came to the Lake of Lucerne^ 
with its dark waters ovenibadowed by high and menacing 
moiantains. To their rigbl ihcy aaw thai Ruetli meadow 
where Melcbthal, Faerat, and Btauilacher bad aworn the oath 
to deliver their country, 

Tartarin, deeply moved, took off bis cap, and even tbr«w 
ir into the air three limes to render homage ro the shades 
of the departed heroes. Some of tbe tourists mistook tbts 
for a salutation, and bowed in return. At last they reached 
Tell's Chapel. Th^a chapel ia situated at the edge of the lake, 
on tbe very rock upon which, during tbe storm. William Tell 
jumped froTn Gessler's boat. And it was a delicious emotion 
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to Tartarin, while he followed the travelers alGng ihe lake, 
to tread this historic ground, lo recall and revhe the various 
scenes of this great drama, which he knew as veil as bis own 
biography. 

For William Tell had always been his ideal man. When 
St Beiuquet's pharmacy the game of Preferences was being 
played, and each one wrote on his slip of paper the name of 
the poet, the tree, the odor, the hero, and the woman that he 
preferred to all others of their kind, one slip invariably bore 
this inscription : 

" Favorite tree? — The baobab. 
" Favorite odor? — Gnrpowder. 
" Favorite author? — Fenimorc Cooper. 
" Who would you like to have been ?— William Tell." 
And then everybody would exclaim, "That's TarlarinI" 
Imagine, then, how happy he was» and how his heart beat 
when he stood before the chapel commemorative of the grati- 
tude of a whole nation. It seemed to him as if William Tell 
must come in person to open the door, still dripping from the 
waters of the lake, and holding in hia hand hh bolts and 
crossbow, 

" Don't eorae in here. I'm workirg. This is not the day 
on which tourists are allowed," sounded a strong voice from 
the interior, reechoing against the walls, 
^K "M, Astier-Rchu, of the French Academy!" 

^^1 "Hcrr Professor Doctor Schwanthakr I " 

^^P " Tartarin of Tarascon I '* 

W TTae painter, who was standing on a scaffolding within, 

I Btretched out half of his body clad in his working-blouse, and 

I holding his palette in his hand. 

I " My pupil will come down and open the door for you, 

I gentlemen," he said in a respectful tone* 
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"I was sure of it; of course," said Tartarin to himsdf, 
"I have only lo mention my name.'* 

For all that, he had the good taste to fall into line and 
modestly enter the chapel behind the others. 

The painter, a splendid fellow, with a magnificent golden 
htad of an artist of the Renaiasance, received his visitors on 
the wooden staircase which led to the temporary acalToldinif 
from which the mural paintings were being done. Ali the 
frescos, representing scenes from Teirfi life, were complete, 
eiccept the one in which th« scene of the apple at Altorf was 
to he shown. Upon that the painter was now working. . . . 

'^1 &nd it all very characteristically done." said the great 
Afltier-Rehu. 

And Sch wan thaler, folding his arms, recited two of Schil- 
ler's verses, half of which was lost in his beard. Then the 
ladies delivered their opinions, and for some minutes one 
would have thought oneself in a confectioner's shop, " Beau- 
tiful! " they cried. '^Lovely! Exquisite I Delicious!" 

Suddenly came a voice, tearing the silence like a trumpet's 
Mare: 

" Badly shouldered, that blunderbuss, I tell you t Ke never 
held it in that way ! " 

Imagine the stupefaction of the painter when this tourist, 
stick in hand and bundle on h'\s back, undertook to demon' 
Mrate (o him as clearly as that two and two are four^ that 
the position of Tell in the picture was incorrect. 

"And I understand these matters, I would have you 
know!" 

"And who arc you?" 

'*Who am I?'* said our Tarasconian hero, deeply aalon- 
ished. And so it was not at his name that the door had 
opened. Drawing himself up, he answered, "Ask the pan- 
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thfrs of Zaccar, cr the lions of Atlaj>, and perhaps they will 
anawcr you." 

Every one drew away from Tartarin io fright and con- 
slernalion. 

"But then." asked the painter, "in what respect is Teirs 
posifion incorrect ? " 

"Look at met" 

Falling back with a double step that made the planka 
creakj Tartarin, using his cane to represent the "blunder- 
buss," threw himself into position. 

" Superb I He is right ! Don't move 1 " cried the painter. 
Then to his pupil ; 

'* Quick, bring me paper and charcoal 1 " 

—" Tartarin in the Alps" 



IkkbeUe^ the Gnat Actor 

Aftek abandoning the provincial boards, and coming to 
join the Parisian alagc, Delobclle was now waiting for an 
intelligent tnanager^ — the ideal, far-seeing manager who dis- 
covers geniuses — lo seek him out and offer him a part worthy 
of his talents. He might, perhaps, especially at first, have 
got an inconspicuous part in some third-class playhouse, but 
Dclobcllc refused to throw himself away. lie preferred to 
wait and ''struggle/' he said. And this is what he meant by 
"struggling": 

Every moming in his bedroom, very often in bed, he went 
over parts in his old repertory. The Delobclle ladies trem- 
bled when ihcy heard tirades from A^io^y or The Chii- 
dren'i Doctor resounding through the partitioa, declaimed 
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in 1 pealing voice which mingled with Uie thousand nou^t 
of s. great city's traffic Then, after lunche3n. the actor went 
out until night-time to " do his boulevard " — that is to say, to 
dawdle back ^ttd forth between the Chateau dTau and the 
Madeleine church, a toothpick stuck in his mouth, his hat 
a little aslanl, well gloved, well brushed, and altogether glo- 
rious. The question of appearance was one of great impor- 
tance with him. Therein lay his grand chance of success: 
to captivate the manager, that famous intelligent manager, 
who never would dream of employing a slovenly^ threadbare 
person^ 

So the Delobelle ladies scrupulously saw to the fulfUmeot 
of all his wants, and it may well be imagined what a quantity 
of artificial birds and insects had to be sold to provide for 
a gentleman of his ideas! But the actor look their efforts 
quite as a matter of course. In hia view the labors and pri- 
vations oi his wiie and daughter were not devoted to him- 
self precisely, but to the vague, mysterious genius of which 
he considered himself a sort of representative. 

There was a certain analogy between the Chebe and Dclo- 
belle households. Only the lot of the DelobcUes was lesa 
sad than that of the Chebes, who felt oppressed by the nar- 
rowness and monotony of their existence, while in the actor's 
family hope acid illusion opened up all sorts of splendid vis- 
taa. The Chebes were like people living in a blind alleys 
the Delobelles inhabited a filthy, dark little street, where 
the air was b^df but where some day a One boulevard was 
to be laid out. Besides, Mme. Chebe no longer believed in 
her hushand, whereas, through ihc magic of that single word 
"art." her neighbor had never doubted hers. 

And meanwhile, for years and years, Dclobelle in vain 
drank vermouth with theatrical agents, absinthe with leaders 
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of professional applause-gangs, bitlcra with sketch and play 
writers and Ihc celebrated Whal'a-his-namc, author of sev- 
eral great masterpieces. In this manner the poor fellow, 
without acting even once, had perforce slid down from lead- 
ing man to second principal, then to financial magnates, to 
noble fathers, to ridiculous louts. 

But he stuck to it! 

Two or three times his friends had tried to find a living 
for him as manager in a club or caji, or as floor-walker in 
some large general emporium, such as the Bastille Ltghls or 
the Colossus of Rhodes. Good manners were the only re<jui- 
site qualifications, and in those Delobelle was not lacking- 
good heavens, no! Which, howcverj did not prevent the 
great man from heroically rejecting every such propogitton. 
Said he : 

" I have no right to give up the stage I " 

Coming from the mouth of a poor devil who had not set 
foot on the boards for years, this sounded irresistibly comicaL 
But you lost your inclination to laugh when you saw his 
wife and daughter inhaling particles of arsenic night end 
day, and heard them vigorously repeat, as their needles broke 
against the wire for the little birds: 

" No, no, M. Delobelle has no right to give up the stage I '* 

Happy man, whose bulging eyes forever smiled conde- 
scension, and whose habit ot reignirg in pUya had given him 
the exceptional position of a spoiled, adulated child — king for 
life! Whenever he went out the shopkeepers in the Rue 
Francfi Bourgeois, with (hat Parisian mania for everything 
connected with the stage, bowed to him with profound re- 
spect. He was always so well dressed I And ihen he was 
so affable, so obliging I To think that every Saturday night 
he, Buy Bias, Antony, the Raphael of The Marbh H^omen, 
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the Andrew of Th< PiraUj of ike Plains, sallied forth with 
a cardboard box under his crm to take the work of his 
womenfolk to an establishment in tb<f Rue Saint Denial 
Well, even in the discharge of such a humble commksion, 
this devil of a fcllcnv exhibited such a noble deportment and 
natural majesty that the e^rl who paid the bill felt very 
iDtich embarrassed at handing such an imposing swell the 
email weekly 5um, On those evenings Ihe actor would not 
go home for dinner, the ladies being told beforehand. He 
would then invariably meet some colleague out of litdc, like 
himself, whom he would regale at a rcslaurant. What re- 
mained of the money he would faithfully take home — for 
which the women were properly thankful — and sometimes a 
bunch of flowers for hts better halE, a. small present for 
D<*sir^e, some little trinkei, some trifle. What else would you 
have eY[>e<7ted him to do ? Those are the customs of the slagfi. 
Tn a melodrama it (a nothing to throw a handful of gold out 
of the window, exclaiming; 

"There, rascal, take that? Off to your mistress, and an- 
nounce that I await her coming I " 

Hence, despite their great courage and fortitude, and 
although their trade was fairly profitable, the Ddobelle tadies 
often found IhemaeKes tramped for want of money, espe- 
cially at dull acasona, — " Fntmottt Jutiior a»i RisUr Stniof." 



The Tartlets 

Ov that mornmg, which happened to be a Sunday morn- 
ing, llie pastry-cook Surcau, from the Rue Turenne, called 
bia little baker's boy, and said to him, " Here arc the little 
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tarls {or M. Bonnicar. Take them to him and comr t^ck 
at once It bcems that the naiional truupa have cDleiccl 
Paris." 

The little feUow^ who knew nothing about politics, put the 
hot i^rts into his tari-dish, wrapped Ihe diah in a white mp- 
Idn, and, placing the whole jauntily on his head, started off 
at a run for the lie Saint Lotiis, where M. Bcnoicar lived. 
It was a magnifircnl moTning, one of those sun^filled daya 
of May that heap the fruiterer's statids with bunches of lilacs 
and clusters of cherries. In spite of the distant boom of 
guns and lh« trumpet-calls at the street-cornets, the oid 
Maraia quarter kept its peaceful aspect. There was a feel- 
ing of Sunday in the air, children playing at games in the 
open yards, big girls amusing themselves with battledore and 
shuttlecock before the houses, and this little white shadow 
that trotted along the empty street surrounded by a pleasant 
odor of warm tarts — all these things gave the morning an 
innocent and Sunday-like aEiuosphere. The whole Life of the 
quarter seemed to have potircd itself into the Rue Rivoli- 
Cannons were being dragged about lhcrc> barricades built, 
crowds were gathering, and busy national troops. But the 
little baker's boy did not lose his head. These children are 
accustomed to walk amid the crowds and the uproar of the 
streets. For it U on festal daya — New Year's or Shrovetide 
- — that they have to be about most. Nor do revolutions 
astonish them. 

It was truly delightful to see the little white cap bobbing 
in and out among the military caps and bayonets, avoiding 
collisions, delicately balancing the load, moving now lery 
rapidly, now with an enforced slowness in which one could 
see a great desire to run- What did the battle matter to 
tum? The great thing w^ to arrive at M. Boiuucat's on 
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the Mrokc of twelve, and to packet the little gratuity awaiting 
him oD itc table of ihc reception- room. 

Suddenly there weis a great pushmg in the crowd, and the 
cadet corps of the Republic filed past, singing. Boys they 
were, of twelve or fourteen, dressed up in helmets, red belts, 
great boots, and as proud of this soldierly ouifii as of the 
paper caps and lanterns with which they ran about the boule- 
vards during the carnival. This time the little chap ha.d great 
difficulty keeping his equilibrium through all the hustUtig; 
but he and his tari-dish had performed so many feais on pave- 
ment or icPj that the little tarts suffered from nothing worse 
than fright. Unhappily, this procession, these red bdis, his 
admtralioQ and curiosity, made the little boy want very much 
to accompany the delightful crowd. He passed the town hall 
and the bridges of the lie Saint Louis without noticing either, 
and found hiniBelf carded away in the whirl of that mad run 
to 1 don't know where. 

For at least twenty-five years it had been customary in Ihc 
Bomiicar family to cat tartlets on Sunday. Precisely at 
noon, when the whole family, big and little, was assem- 
bled in the parlor, Ibere would come a quick and merry ting- 
ting at the bell to inform everybody that the pastry-cook had 
arrived. 

Then* with a noisy moving of chairs, a ruatting of Sunday 
gowns, a settling of laughing children at the spread table, all 
these good folks would take their places round the little tarts, 
symnietricaUy arranged on a silver dtsh. 

Oa this Sunday no ring of the bell was tieard. Scandal- 
iied, M. Bonnicar looked at his cluck, an old clock sur- 
moulted by a stuffed heron, a clock which had never in its 
life been too late or too early. The children yawned behind 
the window-panes, watching the corner which the baker'l 
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boy usually came round. All conv*r$atLoa languished ; and 
hunger, which increased wilh the twelve slow strokes of the 
dock, made the dining-room appear very large and sad in 
spile cf the shining old silver on the damask cloth and the 
napkins folded inio the shape of little stiff white homa. 

Several times the old cook had come in and whispered Into 
her master's car, "The roast's burning! The sweet peas are 
overdone I " But M. Bonnicar had taken it into his head not 
to sit down to dinner without his little tarts. Furious at 
Sureau, he determined to go to sec for himself what this 
unheard-of delay meant. Aa he walked cut, swinging his 
cane and very angry, the neighbors warned him: 

" Take care, M. Bonnicar. They say that the -national 
troops have entered Paris." 

He would listen to nothing, not even to the firing which 
boomed from Neuilly along the Hver, not even to the can- 
nonade at the town hall, which broke every windovr-panc in 
the quarter. 

"Oh, that wretched Sureau— that Sureaut" 

In his excitement he talked to himself, and saw himself 
already down there in the shop, striking the slabs with his 
cane» making the glasses and the plates of cakes tremble. 
The barricade at the bridge of Louis Philippe took all anger 
out of him, Commtinal troops, with fierce expressions on 
their faces, were resting in the sun on the uptom pavement 

" Where are you going, citiien f " 

The citizen explained his errand- but the story of the 
little tarts seemed so suspicions, and furthermore M. Bonni- 
car, with his handsome Sunday coat and his gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses, had all the appearance of a reactionary. 

"That's a spy," said the communists; "he mufit be sent 
to the chief." 
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And then four very willing men, who were not at all aorry 
to kovc Ihc barricade, drove the poor exasperated man before 
them at the butt ends of their ^ns. I don't know how they 
managed it, but half an hour later they were caught up by the 
national lioops, and were added to a long colunm of prison- 
ers starting off for Versailles- M. Bonnicar protested more 
and more, raised his cane, and told his story for the hun- 
dredth timen Unhappily, this invention about some little 
tarts seemed so absurd and incredible tn lliis tremendous up- 
heaval that the ofticers only laughed at it. 

The prisoners marched tn close and compact ranks, five by 
five. To prevent the ranks from spreading, Ihcj were ordered 
to take each other's arms; and this long troop of human 
beings made a patter on the road like a rain-storm. 

The unhappy Bcnniear thought he was dreaming. Sweat- 
ing, gasping, exhausted from fear and fatigue, he dragged 
himself along at the end of Lhc column between two old fish- 
wives who smelt of petroleum and brandy; and to hear him 
murmur '* pastry- cook» tartlets," words perpetually repeated 
in his cur^ngs^ one would have thought he had goue mad. 

The irulh is that the poor man had Eost his head. Whether 
goiTtg uphill or down, or when the ranks loosened, he seemed 
to sec below, in ihe whirl of dust that filled the empty spaces, 
the white jacket and cap of Bureau's little messenger. He 
Beemed to see them a hundred times. That little white flash 
passed before his eyes as if to torture him, and then disap-^ 
peared in the crowd of uniforms, blouses, and rags. 

Fiually, at sunset, they arrived at Versailles; and when 
the crowd saw this old man wilh his cyc'glasscs, haggard 
and worn, his clothes all lorn and dirty, everybody agreed that 
he must be a criminal. They said: 

" That's one of the leaders of the commune.'* 
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The soldiers had great difliculty in getting him safe and 
sound intc Lhe courtyard of the pala.cc. There the wretched 
prisoners could break ranks, siretch out, and take breath. 
Some fell asleep^ some sworc^ sciaQ coughed, some wept. 
Bonnicar reuher slept nor wept. Sitting on the edge of a 
stoop, holding his head in his hands, almost dead wiih hun- 
ger, with shame» with fear, he reviewed in his mind's eye 
that unhappy day. saw his departure from home, his anx- 
ious family, hta empty chair at the tabic waiting for him 
etill- And then the humiltation, the insults, the blows he 
bad etidnred — all on account of an tinpunctual pastry-cook! 

"M. Bonnicar, here are yonr tartlets," said a voice near 
him at that moment ; and the good man* raising his head, was 
A^onishcd enough to sec the little fellow from Surcau^s, who 
had been swept away by the cadet corps, and who now uncov- 
ered and presented to him the tart-dish hidden under a white 
napkin. And thus, in spile of not and imprisonment, M, 
Bonnicar this Sunday, as every Sunday, ate hia little tarts. 

—"Monday Tales." 



The Cap-HunUrs 

Evzi¥ Sunday morning Tarascon takes arms and sallies 
forth from her walls, with game-bag and gun, accompanied 
by the clamor of dogs, ferrets, trumpets, and hunting-horns. 
It is a glorious sight, Uniortunately, game is lacking, abso- 
lutely lacking. Soulleis as animals may be, yet in the end 
they become disttnistful. For five miles round about Taras- 
con the burrows arc empty, the nests abandoned i not a black- 
bird, not a quail, nol the smallest rabbit, not ihc tiniest white- 
tail is to be seen. , . . 
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In short, as for game, there now remains in the couniry only 
one old rascal of a liare. who has escaped, as if by miracle, 
the Tarasconian September massacres, and persists in living 
there. Al Tarascon this hare h very well known. They 
have given him a name: he is called the Express. It is 
known thai he ha:^ his abode on the land of M. Bompard^ 
which, by the way, has doubled and even trebled the price 
of this land — but Uius far they have not been able to catch 
him. At the present moment there arc only two or three des- 
perate fellows in ^erce pursuiE ol him. The rest have buried 
the hatchet, and (he Express has lon^ since passed into a 
local superstition, even though the Tarasconian is scarcely 
superstitious by nature, and eats jugged swallows when he 
finds thtm- 

*■ Well, then," you will say, "since game is so scarce At 
Tarascon, what do the Tarasconian hunters do every Sun- 
day?" 

Why, bless me! ihey go ofT into the open country, two or 
three miles from the town. They assemble in groups of five 
or six, stretch out quietly in the shade of a well, an old 
wall, or a tree, take from their gamc-l>ags a good slice 
of beef, some raw onions, a sausage, and anchovies, and 
be^n an interminable luneh^ washed down with one of 
those pleasant Rhone wines which excite mirth and 
song- 
After this, when they are well ballasted, they get up, 
whistle to the dogs^ load the guns, and begin the chase ; that 
is to say, each of these gentlemen takes his cap, throws it 
into the air with all his might, and shoots it on the wing 
with number five, six, or two, according to agreement. He 
who hits his cap oftenest is proclaimed king of the hunt, and 
enters Tarueon triumphantly in the evening with the riddled 
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cap on the end of his gvn, in the midat of barking and trum- 
peE flourishes. 

Needless to say, there is a brisk trade in hunting-capi in 
rhe town. There are even halters who sell cap? already 
riddled and ragged for the use of the unskilful ; but scarcely 
any one but Cciuquet, the apothecary, h known to buy Ihem, 

As a cap-hunter, Tartarirt of Tarascon had no equal. 
Every Sunday morning he would set out with a new cap, 
every Sunday evening coming back with a rag. In his httle 
house the garrets were full of these glorious trophies. So 
all the Tarascontatis Tccogni^etl hijn as tlielr master; and, 
since Tartarin was thoroughly familiar with the hunting 
code, and had read all the treatises and all the manuals on 
every possible kind of hunting, from cap- hunting to tiger- 
hunting, the sportsmen of the place had made him judge and 
umpire for all their disputes. — " Tartarin of Tartucon" 



The Art of Song 

To their passion for hunting, the strong Taraseonian race 
join another passion — for songs. The consumption of songs 
in this little region is beyond belief. AM the acntimcntal 
balderdash prown yellow in the oldest sheets is found again 
at Tarascon in the bloom of youth, in full splendor. Each 
family has its own piece, as the town is aware. They know, 
for instance, rhai the aporhecary's, Bi^^uquet, is: 

" Thou, white tar that I adore," 

The gunsmith's, Coslccaldc: 

" Wik thou come to the country of cabini t " 
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The registrar's: 

" Were I invinblct nobody should kc int" 

And so on for alJ Tarascon. 

Two or three times a week they meet zk each other's houses 
rand sing thc3e songs. The remarkable part o( [c is that they 
arc always the same, and that< long as these worthy Taras- 
coni^ns have been singing them* they never care to change 
them. They are handed down from father to son, and no- 
body changes them; they are something sacred. They are 
never even horrowcd. It would revcr enter Costccalde's head 
to sing Bezuqucl's, nor Besuquet's to sing Costccalde's, You 
might imagine they would be tired of them after the forty 
years they have been singing them. Not at all; each keeps 
to his own, and everybody \s pleaded. 

In songs, as in eaps. Tanarin wa3 supreme. His advatt- 
tage over hia fellow citizens consisted in Lhis: he had nunc 
of hia own, and he had them all- Yes, all! 

The difficulty was to make hira stng them. Returning 
early from the successes of the drawing-room, the Taras- 
conian hero much preferred delving in his hunting books, 
or spending the evening at the dub. to playing the lad/s man 
at a piano between two candles. These musical parades he 
aecmed to think beneath him. Sometimes, however, when 
there was music at B^zuqucC's pharmacy, he would ecter 
as if by chance, and, after allowing himself to he much en- 
treated, would consent to give the grand duet from Robfrl 
the Dcvit, with Mother B^zuquet. Who has not heard it 
has not heard anything. For my part, were I to live a hun- 
dred years, I shall all my h!e see the great Tartarin approach- 
ing the piano with a solemn step, leaning on his dhow, 
making a grimace, and, under the green reJiection of the 
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£how-c3Kfl in the front windows, trying fo give his fat, 
gcK>d'natijrecI face the fierce, sitank expression of Rotiert 
Ihe Devil- Hardly had he taken hh position, when the com- 
pany would begin to tremble. They would feci that some- 
thing grand was coming. Then, after a pause. Mother 
Bejuquet would begin with the accompamment to: 

" Robert, thou whom 1 love, 
To whom my faith I plighted, 
Thnu Bcest ] am iffrghiedl 
Mercy for ihysclF, 

Mercy for mcl " 

In a low voice 5he would add^ " Vour turrt, Tartann " ; and 
Tartarin of Tarascon, with outstretched arm, clenched fist, 
and diluted ncstrib. would repeat three times in a formidable 
voice, which rolled like a thunderclap in the bowels of the 
piano, "No, no, no!" which in good Southern dialect he 
pronounced, " Naw, naw, naw 1 " Whereupon Mother Bezu- 
quet would repeat once more: 

" Mercy for thyself. 
Merry for mtl" 

" Naw, flaw, naw! " would Tartarin roar louder than ever 
— and there it ende<l. It was not ton^, as you see; but it 
was go finely delivered, so well itnkated, so diabolical, that a 
fear and trembling would run through the pharmacy, and 
they would make him repeat his " Niw, naw, naw \ ** four or 
five times in succession. Thereupon Tartann would wipe 
his brow, smile on the ladies, wmk at Ihe men^ and, retiring 
on his triumph, go off lo the dub to lell them there, " T have 
just been singing the duet from Robert the Devil al the 
Beiuquets'." 
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And the most incredible thirig of all wis thit he believed 
he really had — "Tartarin of Tarascon." 



Interview 'yotth a Caged Lton 

Omk evening, al (he gunsmith Coslecaldes, TartariTi of 
Tarascon was dcmonstratmg ihc handling of Ihc nccdlc- 
^fit i\xtn in all its novelty. Suddenly the door opens, and 
a cap-bunler rushes wildly inlo the shop, exclaiming, '*A 
licm, a lionT" GeneraJ consternation, tumult, and jostling 
ensues, Tartarin flourishes a bayonet; Cosiecalde runs to 
abut the dooi. The cap-hunter is sunounded, questioned, 
and pressed This ia what they learn: Mitainc^s mcnagenc 
had come for a few days to Tarascon, and had established 
itself in the market square* wilh a collection of snakes* seals, 
crocodiles, and a magni^cent Atlas lion. 

An Alias lion at Tarascon I Never, within the memory 
of tbc oldest inhabitant* had such a ihmg been heard of^ 
How proudly, too, our hravc cap-hunlcrs looked at each 
other! What radiance on their manly countenances I And 
in every corner of Costeealde's shop u-hat hearty hand- 
shakings, silently exchanged I The emotion was so great, 
so unforcsccnn Uiat no one found a word to say- Not even 
Tarlarin. Pale and trembling, the nccdlc-gun still in his 
hands, he stood thinking before the coutiier. An Atlas lion 
there, close at hand, only a few steps oft 1 A lion — thai is 
to say, the most fierce and formidable bea^t in the world, 
the king of animals, the game of his dreams, the £rst actor, 
as it were, of that ideal company which played such Qdc 
jramas in bis imagination- 
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A lion^ yt gods! And from Alias tool II was more 
than the great Tartarin could endure. All at once a rush 
of blood mantled hU countenance. His <y«s shot fire- With 
X ecnvuUive movement he threw th« n^edle-gnin on his 
ihodder, and turning toward (he valorous commandanr, Bra- 
vida, former captain of the wardrobe, he roared at him, in 
a voice of Ujunder, "Let's go and see about this 1 '* 

" But, I say, what about that needle-gun of mine you are 
carrying oH?" timidly ventured the prudent Coslecalde- 

But TanaTin had already turned the corner^ followed by 
all [he cap-hiinters proudly marching in step with liim. 

When they reached the menagerie there were already 
many spectators, Tarascon — heroic race!— too long de- 
prived of dangerous spectacles, had nished upon the Mi- 
tainc booth, and carried it by assault. And stout Mme^ 
Mitaine was well pleased. In Kabyle costume — her arms 
bare to the elbow, iron bracelets on her ankles, a whip in 
one hand, and in the other a live plucked chicken — the iLlus- 
Itious lady was doing the honors of the booth. 

The entrance of Tartarin with a gun on his shoulder 
evoked apprehension. 

All those bold Tarasconians who were walking tran- 
quilly before the cages without arms, without distrust, or 
even a;^y idea of danger, had a feeling of terror, natural 
enough, on seeing their great Tartarin enter the place with 
his formidabfe engine of war. There was, then, something 
to fear, since he, this hero — In the twinkling of an eye 
all the space before the cages was deserted. The children 
cried with fear, and the ladies looked toward the door. The 
apothecary, Bczuquet, scampered off, saying he waa going 
for his gun. 

Gradually, though, Tartarin's attitude restored th<ir cour- 
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age, Calmly< with htad er«t, the JntrqjJd TarasconJar 
slowly made the tour of the booth, passed by the seal's 
basm without stopping, looked with :k comempluous eye on 
the long chest, full of bran, where a boa-copstnefor was 
cligesting a raw chicken* and finally planted himself before 
the IJon'fl cage. 

A terrible and solemn interview — the lion of Taraacon and 
the lion of Atlas face to facel On one side Tartarin, erect, 
a leg forward, his two arms leaning on his rifie: on th« 
other the lioo, a gigantic lion, at full length on the straw, 
with blinking eye, a stupid Itxik^ and his enormous ycltow- 
wigged ntu^ilc reposing on his fore-paws; both cool and 
self -possessed. Strange to say, whether because the needle- 
gun annoyed him, or because he scented an enemy of his 
race, the linn, who till then had locked on the TarasconJan? 
with an air of sovereign contempt, gaping in their faces, 
suddenly made an angiy movement First he sniJTcdf gave 
a low growl, spread his claws, and stretched out his paws; 
then he rose, tossed his head, shook his mane, and, opening a 
pair of immense jaws, bellowed furiously at Tanarin, 

A cry of terror was the answer. All Tarascon, craved with 
fear, rushed toward the doors — women, children, porters, cap- 
hunters, even the valorous commandant, Bravida, himadf. 
Only Tartarin of Tarascon did not budge. There he stood, 
fkrm and resolute, before the cage, with lightning in his eye, 
making thai terrible face with which all the town was 
familiar- After a time, when the cap-hunters, somewhat re- 
assured by Tartarin ^s inflexibility and by the aoliditj of 
the bars, again approached their chief, they heard him mut- 
ter, while gazing fixedly at the lion, '*This — yea, this is 
hunting indeed!" — "Tartarin of Tarascon." 
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Jl Jam's Co/or 

Iv the natural defences the mosT inlereitirg study U that 
of th« various specits of one genus oi animals. But the 
human ^nu5 offers an especially attractive subject for schol' 
ars because it prtlcnds to hav« coat its Creator a whole 
day's work, and to bdong to a different order of creation 
from all other beings. Let us, then, examine the different 
races of the great family of man. Remain in the sun. so that 
you may sec our brothers, and read in thdr faces the truth 
of my words. At the first glance you will fed convinced 
that, to the di a interested observer, their Eacci are equally 
ugly in all countries. In every country one may, 1 know, 
meet with certain facea that possess a rare beauty of out- 
line; but that i& all pure imagin^ilon, since the races cannnt 
a^ee on any absolute idea of beauty, each admiring what 
his ncig^hbor despises^ and a truth holds good only in propor- 
tion as it holds good always and for all men. I will lay 
no further stress on this universal ugliness. The human 
races are four in number: the black, the red, the yellow, 
■nd the white. And besides there are intermediate hues. 
It would be possible, by searching long enough, to run 
through the whole gamut of possible coIofSh But there is 
one question, the only one that 1 wish to dwell on to-day, 
which confronts every one who desires to make knowledge 
accessible lo all. The question la this; Was Adatn white, 
yellow, red, or black? If I declare him to have been white, 
being myadf white, how can I e^^jLain the stiange differ' 
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ence» in color which I notice in raj brothers? The latter, 
no doubt, think oE their first father under their own im^gc, 
and are equally pu/iled when ttiey look at me. The point 
is a knotty one, we must confess. Those who make a busi- 
ness of the higher sciences will probably explain the fact to 
yon by the divers influences of climate and food, by a hun- 
dred fine reasons difficult to foresee or to comprehend- I 
will make myself plain; you will understand me quite easily. 
If men of four colors exist to-day — the black, red, yellow, 
and while — it is because God, on the first day, created four 
Adams: a white, a yellow, a black, and a red one. 

—"Sidoine andMiditic:' 



Benefits of War 

FowEicv war ts an excellent political safeguarrl. Tt frees 
the country of quarreling folks, and gives them a chance to 
%o and he knocked down beyond the frontier, I mean such 
as are born with clenched fists, and who from time to time 
feel a temperamental need of a little revolution^ unless they 
have Mme neighbors to thrash. In every nation there are a 
certain number of blows thai must be dealt out, and prudence 
demands that this process take place five or six miles from 
its chief cities. Let me explain my idea more fully. The 
formation of an army is simply a mcaaufc dictated by fore- 
sight, with the purpose of separating riotous fellows from 
quiet people; and the purpose of a campaign is to gel rid 
of the rioters as best one may. and to permit the sovereign 
to live in peace, with no aubjccia but respectable people. 
There is much talk, I know, of glory, conquest* and similar 
nonsense. These big words are the rcwaril of fools- 
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If kings tlirow th*ir Iroops at each other's head on the 
least provocation, it is because they understand each other, 
and feci better after some blood has been let. Now I propose 
to imitate them by impoverishing the blood oi my people^ 
who may one day suffer from a hot fever. One point alone 
mafces me pause. The farther we get on, the more difficult 
it becomes to invent good reasons for war. We shall soon 
be reduced to living tOEethcr like brothers for the want of 
a good reason why wc should give each other an honest 
thrashing. I must exert my whole power of imagination. 
We cancot think of fighting to repair some wrong; there is 
no wrong to be repaired. Our neighbors are polite and well- 
bred people. To take possession of adjacent territories under 
the prclejtt of extending our boundaries is an old idea which 
has never succeeded in practise, and has always left the con- 
querors very sick at (heir Gtomaehs. To be roused to war 
on (he subject of certain hales of cotton, or bundredweigbrs 
of sugar, would end in our being considered vulgar trader*, 
thieves who do not like being robbed; while wc wish to be 
considered, above all, a cultivated people, abhorring the toils 
of commerce, living on ideas and epigrams. None of the 
ordinary ways of stirring up strife will therefore suit us. 
And so. after long meditation, a sublime idea came to roe. 
Wc will always fight for others; never for ourselves. Thus 
we shall evade any explanation of our fisticuPCa. 

Consider how convenient this method will be, and what 
honor we shall draw from it. We will assume the title of 
benefactors of the nations, proclaim aloud our disinierested- 
ness, modestJj figure as helpers in every good cause and as 
the devoted servants of great ideas. Nor is this alb As 
those whom we do not serve may be astonished at this strange 
policy, wc will boldly viswer that our eagerness to lend our 
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armies to whoever asks ihem springs from a genfrous desire 
to pacify the world, to pacify it thoroughly at the sword's 
point Our soldiers, we will say. perform the office of civil- 
izcr^, chopping oft tbc heads of those who don't cLvilizc 
themselves quickly enough, sowing the most fruitful ideas in 
the hollow ditches of the battle-teld. They will baptize the 
earth with 2 baptism of blood in order to hasten the approach 
of the era of liberty. What we will not add is the fact that 
their eJTorts must be eternal, since they will wail fat a har- 
vest to grow OQ their graves in vatn- 

—''Sidoinc and MMiHc" 
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Gay dc Maupassant 
"fTait^r, a Glass of Beer r 

J WAS going oowherc in particular. 1 wai merely t^ng 
a stroll after dinner 1 passed th« Lyonnais Bank, the Rue 
Vivienne^ and other streets tiesides. Suddenly I hailed before 
a half-erapiy beer-palace. With no special object in view — 
lor I was not thirsty — I went in. 

CastiDg a glance about for a comfortable pLace^ 1 took a 
seat next to a man who Jookcd rather oLd, and was smoking 
a cheap clay pipe, which was as black as coa]. Half a dozen 
glass saucers piled up on the table in front of him indicated 
the number of glasses he had already consumed. T paid no 
closer attention to my neighbor, recognizing him at once 
for a "beeritc/' one of those habitual frequenters of beer- 
palaces who ccmie in the morning when the dfK)rs open, and 
leave when they close for the night. He was untidy, and bald 
on the top of hia head, a shock of long, greasy, pepper-and- 
salt hair falling upon his coat collar. His clothes, which 
were too Ico^c, had apparently been made at a time when he 
was stouter. One suspected that his trousers were not fas- 
tened on tight, and that every ten yards the wearer would 
have to stop and pull up (bat erratic garment. Had he a 
waistcoat on? The bare thought of his boots, and of what 
they might contain, made me shudder. His frayed cuffs were 
a deep black all round the edges — just like hia nails. 

No sooner had I sat down beside this individual, than he 
coolly addressed me: 

" How are you?" 
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1 turned toward bim in surprise, and looked him ov^r. 
Then he resumed: 

" You doa'l recognize me ? " 

" No." 

*' Des Barrets." 

1 was dumfouDded. It was Count Jean d«s Barrets, an 
intimate friend of coUe^ days. I shook hands with him, 
but wa^ too much perturbed to bring out a syllable. At bst 
I stammered: 

*' And you — how are you ? " 

To which he placidly replied; 

" I might be worse.'* 

That was all he said, I tried to be civil, and racked my 
brain for an observation to make. At Last I put the fjufstion: 

"And — cr — what arc you doing at present?*' 

He answered in a tone of re^ifnation: 

*' As you see." 

I feif myself bliishing. Nevertheless, I braved it out: 

" But every day, I mean? " 

After puffing out an enormous cloud of smolte, he replied: 

*' It's the same thing every day." 

Thereupon, giving the marble surface of the table a rat- 
tat-tat with a copper coin, he exclaimed: 

" Waiter, two glasses of beer 1 " 

A distant voice repeatedp " Two glasses of beer I " A voice 
stil! more distant shouted a strident " Here you are ! " Thfn 
appeared a man in a white apron, carrying two glasses, from 
which he spill a few yellow drops as he shuffled speedily 
across the sandf*d floor. 

Des Barrets emptied his glass at a single draft, and put 
it back on the tabic, mucking off the foam which had remained 
on bis mustad^. After this he inquired; 
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" Anything new ? " 

I really had nothing new to icll him. and so I mnUered: 

" No, old chap, nothing ihal 1 know of. I — I'm in busi- 
ness." 

In the same even tone he asked me: 

" Oh I And do you find that amusing?" 

" No. But it can't be helped. A fellow must do somechln; 
or other," 

"Why so?" 

*' Well— er — so as to have his lime occupied/' 

"What's the use of that? I never do anything, as you 
■re<— no, not a thing. Tf one is poor, T understand that one 
must work. But as long as one haa anything to live upon, 
then it's qaitc unnecessary. Work — why work? Arc you 
doing it for youraelf or for others? If you arc doing ft for 
yourself, I suppose you enjoy it, and then it's all right; if 
you do it for somebody else, you're an idiot I " 

Then^ resting his pipe on the marble slab, he again cried 
out aloud: 

"Waiter, a glass of beer I" 

Turning back to me^ he contirued; 

"Talking makes me thirsty, I am not ased to it. No, I 
have no occupation; I do nothing but simply grow old. I 
Bhall have nothing to grieve for when I die. This beer-pal- 
ace will be my only parting memoiy. No wife — no children 
—no cares — no worry. That's the best way." 

He drained the isli glass brought him, wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand, and took to his pipe once more. 

T was stupefied. Presently I said: 

" But yoc have not always been lite this?" 

"I beg your pardon, always; ever since T left college," 

"But this is no life for you. my dear fellow 1 Why, it's 
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horrible I Surdy you have somethings lo do^you must have 
friends — you must be attached to somebody or something? " 

" Not at all. I get up out of bed at noon, 1 come here, 
I have a meal, 1 drink beer, I wait for the evening, I have 
dinner, I drink teer, and ihcnn about half^past one in Ihe 
momine, 1 go home lo bed again, because, you see, they dose 
at that hour — which is a nuisance. I have probably spent six 
years out of the last ten on this seat, in this comer, and the 
rest of the time in bed— none of it anywhere el«e. Occa- 
sionally I have a chat with some of the guests/' 

" But when you first came to Paris, what did you do, to 
start with?" 

" I took my degree— at the Cafe de M*dicis/' 

" And what did you do next ? " 

"Next? Oh, I crossed the river, and came here I " 

" Why did you take that much trouble ? " 

" Well, you know, a fellow can hardly stay in the Latin 
Quarter all bis life. The students are too noisy. I shall 
never move again, now. Waiter, a glass of beer I "' 

I thought he was making game of me, and so persisted: 

" N"ow, look here, tell me the truth 1 You have had some 
great sorrow. havcn*t you? some unfortunate love-affair per- 
haps? You certainly look like a man who has been hard 
hit by fate. Tell me — how old are you?" 

" Thirty-three ; but I look at least forty-five." 

His wrinkled face, which was none loo clean, might in- 
deed almoi^t have belonged to an old man. From the lop 
of his skull fluttered a wisp or two of hair above some skin 
of a doubtful color. He had enormous eyebrows, a heavy 
mustache, and a thick, shaggy beard. There appeared to 
my vision — T can scarcely tell why — a basin full of dart 
water, in which he had attempted to wash. 
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"Yes/' said T, "you look older than yoa arc. SurHy you 
muM have had ^ome trouble." 

"None io the world, I tell you. I have aged because T 
Dcvcr lake any exercise. There's nolhing worse for people 
than this life in cafis." 

StiU I could not belteve him: 

"Ah, ihen you've been a bit gayt One doesn't get haTd 
like that without running after the women a good deal." 

He tranquilly shook bis head, sowing his coat collar with 
little white particles that fell from his last remaining locks, 

" No," he remarked, " I have always behaved myself/' And 
raising his eyes lo the chandelier overhead, he added, "If 
I'm bald, the gas is lo blame. It's frigbtfully bad for the bair. 
Waiter, a glasa of beer ! — Vou don't seem tbirsly * " 

"No, thanks. But really, your case is interesting- When 
did this— er— apathy act in ? It isn't normal ; it isn't catorai 
There's aomethirg beneath all this." 

"Well, yes — it dates back a long way. I'll tell you 
about it." . . - 

"Waiter, a glass of beer I" 

The glass that was brought him he gulped down at one 
swallow. Only, in taking up his pipe again, as hia hand 
trembled, he let it drop, and it broke. This caused him a 
gesture of despair, and drew from him the complaint: 

''Well, now, that's really a tragedy, that is. ItUl lake me 
a month to color another." 

And through the immense room, now full of tobacco- snioke 
and beer-drinkers, resounded again his everlasting cry: 

"Waiter, a glass of beer I" Only chis lime he added, 
^ And a ocw pipe t " 
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"John Builds Cookery and Tea 

The cookery of John Bull leaves much to be desired. In 
this country — ii was VoltaiTe who said it — there are fifty dif- 
feicnt religions^ bui only one sauce. Do not fancy, however, 
that John does not like nice thing:i. When he 15 in Paris, 
can't he ferret out the good corners, that's all] But then 
that is (juitc another matter. In Paris he has no need to 
make a parade of goodness, while in London he is obliged 
10. In England, he gr:ie£ to church; in Paris, he goes to 
Mabitle. Of course It is perfectly understood chat it is only 
to look on, and to be able to describe to his wife when he 
returns home how wicked those dreadful Frenchmen are. 

In the aristocratic households^ and in the principal duba, 
French cooks are kepi, and the table is excellent 

In an ordinary middle-class family, the Sunday dinner 
consists of a large joint of about ten pounds weight, and 
cxccUcnt in quality, I must say, for English racal is supcrioi 
Ic any. It is accompanied by boiled potatoes and other vege- 
tables. A few families of free-thinking tendencies with re- 
gard to matters of rovtine commence the repast with pep- 
pered soup; hut they are nol yet very numerous. This Sun- 
day joint is partaken of cold on Mondays, and in the form 
of a pudding on Tuesdays, with the same vegetables. Vegfr* 
tables, as a separate course, have yet to be known. Aspara- 
gus, young green peas even, are plainly boiled and eaten with 
the meat, and badly boiled, as a rule; they have to be 
crunched rather than eaten. Asparagus with white sauce 
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or In Aalad, spinach, oi sugared pcaa, even fried potatoes, 
that democratic dish, all 5uch thtn^ would be considered 
epicurean. Here Puntamsm is carried ei/en as £ar as to the 
kitcfaen. It would seem that man had 1>een placed In this 
world to deny himself the good things ihai the Creator put 
in it. 

In Scotland^ thin^ are still worse. Waller Scott relates 
that, when a child, he one day took the liberty of exclaiming 
before his father, "Oh, how nice the aoup is!" The Puri- 
Ian parent forthwith ordered a pint of cold water to be 
added to it. 

The head of the family says gract before and after the 
repast- In low-church or dissenting families the father re- 
peals jrrace for one or two minutes. He does this to remind 
you that you are not at table to enjoy yourself, and you soon 
find out that he is right. Every one is motionless and silent 
If you venture a remark, you receive monosyllabic replies, 
Ygu are asked if you will lake a Utile marc beef, and you 
rep]y. ''No, thank you," or "If you please, but only a very 
small piece." Of these two alternatives you had better choose 
the first; il is the more proper, if you are asked> as you 
certainly will be. "Have you been long in England?" and 
"How do you like it?" be sure and say exactly how long 
you have been over, and that you like England very much. 
Do not venture Into details; that would be conversation, 
and nobody would be grateful to you for breaking the solemn 
ailence. After you have been thus seated at table about an 
hour, yon will he seized with a longing to shriek, or to pinch 
your neighbor, to ascertain whether he is alive or only pre- 
tending. You had better mind, or you would not get invited 
again, which you would rcg^rct very much. 

If John dines frugally at home, it is in public that you 
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should see him at Ubic. His appetite and hU epicurism are 
Ihcn revealed to an astonishing extent The public dinner 
is an cfninentl^ English Institution. 

The king of banquets is the one given by the lord mayoTp 
on the gth of November, the dsy of h\^ in^raUatJon at the 
Guildhall. 

All the city companies, all the clubs, and all the societies 
hold their annual banquets. One of the finest London din- 
ners, the most interesting perhaps, ig that given by the Royal 
Academy of Fainting. Politics are excluded. It is the tneet- 
ing'E^'oudd of all ihe aristocracy of naiure in England, Cab- 
Inct ministers, eminent nicmbeis of the House of Loids and 
of the House of Commons, conservatives or libtralsH bishops, 
generals, judges, scientific and literary men. artists, lawyers 
— every great man of the day is to be seen at thai table. The 
Prince of Wales and his brothers never fail to honor thii 
banquet with I heir presence. 

These dinners cost fabulous sums of money — from five to 
eight pounds a head. The tunic soup, which invariably 
heads the bill of fare, costs a guinea a quart. The rest to 
match. 

At dessert, the loving-ctip is pa^^rd round, and toasts and 
speeches begin. The English, who have been used, in the 
debating societies of the public schools and universities, to 
speaking in public, excel in after-dinner speeches, which are 
sometimes perfect little masterpieces of aptness and humor. 

First come the patriotic toasts: the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the other members of the royal family; the array 
and navy, the Houses of Parliament. Then comes the toast 
of the evening — that is to say, that the success of the club 
or the society is drunk, or the health of the principal guest^ 
if the dinner is given in honor of some hero of the day. 
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Ladica a.rc acldom invited to these banfiucts. When they 
arc included, however, the assembly breaks up after the 
toast to the ladies. 

These dinners last (rom four lo five hours. 

When you go to a party, the servanl, l>efore showing yod 
to the dr2win)E-rooii], conducts you to the diniug-room, And 
there asks you whether you tAe tea or coffee. Ycu promptly 
reply that you take tea. The cotTce ia generally atrocious, 
£imply because no one knows how to make it, or will take the 
trouhle lo make h properly. 

Tea, which in France h still a luxury, cosEing twelve or 
fifteen frdnc£ a poundn is exceltent m England for two francs 
Eind a hdf. So the poorest families can indulge in a cup of 
tea night and morning. It is the favorite drink of women, 
and the cure for all ills. "Ah! sir,'* said an old Norman 
peasant woman to me one day, "my coffee^-^fler the sweet 
Jesus — is my salvation I" Tea plays the same part over 
here. 

The teakettle is, like the troth-pot in France, the emblem 
of domestic virtue, 

Tt is when John drinks his tea very hot in tiny flips, nib- 
bling a hit of bread and hutier or of toast, that he is Tea.lly 
beautiful and edifying. Nearly all the middle class take tea 
at five o'clock, and make a meal of tt too. Better still ; John 
sometimes gives what he calls a lea-party, a compound noun 
which I would not attempt to translate into French- Then, 
besides bread and butter and toast, the table is laid out with 
preserves, and black dry cakes, very much like gingerbread 
la color and taste. The old maids are in the seventh heaven. 
You should sec them, forcing angelic amilea over tusks an 
inch long, with their eyes chastely <a3t down, and their handa 
folded on the edge of the table, wailing for the lady oE the 
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house to ask them if they tike milk and sugar, or if their 
tea is sweet enough, 

" Is your lea as jou hkc it ? " 

" Oh ! very nice, ihank yau." 

The htxly remains motionless, holt upright, the head alone 
turns slightly. 

" WilJ you not take a little cake?" 

" No, thank you, only a liny piece of bread and hutter" 

At dinner, it conversation flaga at every tnomeni, beef and 
pale ale are there to keep you alive at any rate, but with these 
slops and slices, you have not even strength enough to al- 
tenipl to enliven it. You give up the idea at the outact, and 
it dies in agony. 

We must, however, do justice to English hospitality. You 
will never be invited ta a party, be it ever so modest, without 
being asked to sit down to a good supper. When somebody 
proposed la us, as young men in Paris, to take us to a ball, 
we never failed to inquire beforehand whether there was sup- 
per to be expected. Needless to aak such a question in Eng- 
land; it is an understood thing. 

In France, lo this very day, and in very good houses indeed, 
the mistress of the house will ask you, about one o'clock in 
the morning, whether you would like to take a cup of choco* 
late! 

No, we shall never be serious like the English. 

— " /ohn Bull and Hu Uland." 
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Americans in Paris 

FoftuEKLV Paris belonged to tlie ParUian&j and that at no 
very remote period — thirty or fony years ago. Al that lime 
the French were the masters of Paris, as the English are the 
maalcrs of L#ondon, the Spaniards of Madrid* and the Kus- 
siana of St. Pelersbui^. That time is no more. Other coun- 
tries still have their frontiers; there are now none to France. 
Paris has become an immense Babel, a universal and inler- 
naiional city. Foreigners do not only came to vi^iit Paris; 
they come here lo live, Al the present day we have in Paria 
a Itassiaa colony, a Spanish colony, a Levantine colony* an 
American colony- The foreigners have already conquered 
from us the ^eater part of the Champs Elysees and the 
Boulevard Malesherbea, They advance ; they extend their 
outworks; we retreat, pressed back hy the Invaders; we are 
obliged tc* esipatriate ourselves. Wc have btgun lo found 
Parisian colonies in the plains of Passy, in the plain of Mon- 
ccau, in quarters which formerly were not Paris at all* and 
which are not quite even now. Among the foreign colonies 
the richest, the most popnloiis^ the mosi brilliant, is the Ameri- 
can colony. There is a moment when an American feels him- 
self rich enough, a Frenchman never The American then 
stops, draws breath, and while stiEl husbanding the capital, 
no longer spares the income. He knows how to spend; the 
Frenchman knows only how to save. 

The Frenchman has only one real luxury — his revolutions. 
Prudently and wisely he reserves himself for them, knowing 
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we[l that they will cost France dear, but that at the same 
time they will furnish Lhe opportunity for advantageous in- 
vestment*. The Frenchman saya to himself: 

"Let us hoard 1 Let us hoard ( Let us hoard! One of 
these mornings there will be a revolution, which will make 
the five-per-cenls (all fifty or sixty francs. We will buy 
then. Since revolutions are incvitabEe, let vs try at least to 
make them prolitable." 

They arc always talking about the people who are ruined 
by revolutions; but perhaps the number of those enriched by 
revolutions is still greater. 

The Americans feel the attraction of Paris veiy strongly- 
There is no town in lhe world where it is easier or more 
agreeable to spend a great deal of money. For many rca* 
sons, both o£ raee and origin, this attraction exercised over 
Mrs, Scott and Miss Perdval a very remarkable power. 

The most French of our colonies is Canada, which Is no 
longer ours. The recollection of their first home has been 
preserved faithfully and tenderly in tlic hearts of the emi- 
grants to Montreal and Quebec. Suzie Percival had received 
from her mother an entirely French education, and she had 
brought up her sister in the same love of our country. The 
two sisters felt themselves Frenchwomen, still betier, Paris- 
ians. As soon as the avalanche of dollars had descended upon 
them the same desire scijccd them both— to come and live in 
Paria. They craved for France as if it had been their father- 
land. Mr. Scott made some opposition. 

*'li I go away from here/' he said, "your incomes will 
suffer" 

"What does that matter?" replied Suric- "We arc rich 
— too rich. Do let us go. Wc shall be so bapp/j so de- 
lighted T' 
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Mr. Scolt allowed himsdf lo be persuaded; and at th« 
beginning; of January, iS8o, Suzie wrote the following letter 
to her friend, Katie Norton, who had lived in Paris for some 
years : 

" Victoryl It i$ decided! Richard has consented, I shall 
arrive in April, and become a Frenchwoman again. You 
offered to undertake all Ihe preparations for our serilement 
in Paris. 1 am horribly presuming — I accept ! When I arrive 
in Paris, I should like to be able to enjoy Paris, and not be 
obliged lo lose my first month in running after upholstererSf 
coach- build era, horse-dealers. 1 should like, on arriving ai 
the railway station, to find awaiting me my carriage^ my 
coachman, my horses. That very day I should like yon lo 
dine with me at my home. Hire or buy a house, engage the 
servants, choose the horses, the carriages, the liveries* I 
depend entirely upon you- Aa long as the liveries are blue, 
that is the only point This line is added at the request of 
Benin a. 

" We shall only bring seven persons with us. Richard will 
have hi* valet, Bcttina and I two ladies' maids; then there 
arc the two governesses for the children, and besides these 
two boys, Toby and Bobby, who ride to perfection. We 
should never find such a perfect pair in Paris. 

" Everything else, people and things, we shall leave in New 
York. No, not quite everything: I had forgotten four little 
ponies, four little gcms^ black as ink. We have not the 
heart to leave ihem. We shall drive them in the phae- 
ton; it is delightful. Both Bettina and I drive fotir-in- 
hand very well. Ladies can drive four-in-hand in the Boig 
very cariy in the mormng, can't they? Here JE is quite 
possible, 
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" Above all, my dear Ratie. do eidI cQit^ider money. Be as 
extravagant as you like, that is all 1 ask.'^ 




The same day lh:it Mrs- Norton received this letter vrit- 

Dcssed the failure of a certain Garneville. He was a great 
speculator, who had been on a faise scent. Slocks had fsllen 
just when he had expected a rise. This Garneville had, six 
weeks before, installed himself in a brand-new house* which 
had no other fault than a loo startling ma^ificencc. 

Mrs, Norton signed an agreement — one hundred thousand 
francs a year, with the option of buying house and furniture 
for two milTions during the first year of possession, A fa- 
mous upholsterer undertook to correct and subdue the exag- 
gerated splendor of a loud and gorgeous luxury. 

That done, Mrs. Scott's friend had the good fortune to lay 
her hand on two of those eminent artists without whom the 
routine of a great house can neither be established nor car- 
ried on. The first was a head cook of the first rank, who 
had just left an ancient mansion of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, to his great regret, for he had angtoeratic inelinations. 

" Never/' said he to Mrs. Norton, " never would I have left 
the aervice of her grace the duchess if she had kept up her es- 
tablishment on the same footing as formerly; but the duchess 
has four children — two sons who have run through a good 
deal, and two daughters who will soon he of an age to marry 
—they must have their dowries. So the duchess is obliged to 
draw in a little, and the house is no longer important enough 
for me/' 

This distinguished character of course made his condi- 
tions, Though excessivCn they did not alarm Mrs. Norton, 
who knew that he was a man of the highest merit; but he, 
before deciding, asked consent to telegraph to New York. 
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He wished to make certain inquiries. The reply was favor- 
able ; he accepted 

The second great artist was a slud-grcxim of the rarest and 
highest capacity, who was just about to retire sfter having 
made hts foflune. He condescended, however, to organize 
the *tables for Mrs. Scott. It waa thoroughly understood 
that he should have a free hand in purchasing the horses; 
that he should wear no Jivery ; that he should choose the 
coachmen, the ^ooma, and every one connected with the 
(tables; that he should never have kss than hfteen horses in 
the stables; that no bargain should be made with the coach- 
builder or saddler without his intervention; and that he 
should never mount the box, except early in the morning, in 
plain clothes, to give lessons in driving to the ladies and 
children if necessary. 

The cook took possession of his stores, and the stud-groom 
of his stables. Everything else was only a question of money, 
and with regard to this Mrs. Norton made full use of her ex- 
tensive powers. She acted in conformity with the instruc- 
tions she had received. In the short space of two months 
she performed prodigies^ and that is how, when on the igth 
of April, iSSo, Mr. Scott, Suzie, and Betlina alighted from 
the mail train from Havre, at half-past four in the afternoon, 
they found Mrs. Norton at the station of Saint Lazare. She 
0aid; 

"Your carriage Is there in the yard; behind it is a landau 
for the children; and behind the landau is an omnibus for the 
servants. The three carriages bear your monogram, are 
driven by your coachmen, and drawn by your horses. Your 
address is 24 I^ue Murillo, and here is the bill of fare of your 
dinner to-night. You invited me two months ago; I accept, 
tnd will even take the liberty o£ bringing a dozen friends with 
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mc, T shall fumUh everything, even the guests. But do not 
be alarmed; you know them all. They arc mutual frknds; 
3iid this evening we shall be ^tble to judge cf the merits of 
your cook." 

The first Parisian who had the honor and pleasure of pay- 
ing homage to the beauty of Mrs. Scoit and Miss Percival 
was z liute confectioner's boy, of fifteen, who stood there in 
his white clothes, his wicker basket on his head, at the mo- 
ment when Mrs, Scott'e carriage, entangled in the multitude 
of vehicles, slowly worked its way out of the siation. The 
boy stopped short on the pavement, opened hi^ eyes wide, 
looked at the two sisters with amazement, and boldly cast 
full in their faces the single word; 

When Mme, R^camier saw her first wrinkles and first gray 
hairs, she said to a friend: 

"Ah, my dear, there are no more illuMons left for met 
From the day when I saw that the little etitmney-s weeps no 
longer turned round in the street to look at me 1 understood 
that all was over," 

The opinion of the confectioners' boys is in similar cases 
of eqnal value with the opinion of the little rhimney -sweeps. 
All was not over for Suzie and Bettina; on the contrary, all 
was only beginning. 

Five minutes later, Mrs, Scott's carriagrc was ascending 
the Boulevard Haussmann to the slow and measured trot of 
a pair of magnificent horses. Paris counted two Parisians 
more. 

The success of Mrs, Scott and Miss Percival was imme- 
diate, dcciaivc, like a Hash of lighcnSng- The beauties of 
Paris arc not classed and catalogued like the beauties of Lon- 
don; they do not publish their portraits in the illustrated 
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papers, or allow their photographs to be sold at (lie station* 
en'. However, there is always a liltlc slafF, consisting of a 
Acore of women, who represent the ^3cc and charm and 
beauty of Pans^ which women, after ten or twelve years' 
service, pass into the reserve, just like the old generals, 
Suzie and Belli tia immedialel/ became part of this little 
staff. Tl was an afFatr of four-and-twenty hours, of less 
than £our-and -twenty hours, for it all happened between 
eight in the morning' and miilnEght, the day after their arrival 
in Paris. 

Imagine a Aort of little fairy play, of which the success 
increases f roni act to act. 

1st. A ride at ten in the morning tn the Bois, with the 
two marvelous grooms imported from America, 

2d A walk at six o'clock in the Allee des Acacias. 

3d. An appearance at the opera at ten in the evening in 
Mrs. Morton's box- 

The two novelties were immediately remarked, and appre- 
ciated as they deserved to be, by the thirty or forty persons 
who constitute a sort of mysterious tribunal, and who, in the 
name of all Paris, pass sentences beyond appeal. These thirty 
or forty persons have from lime to time the fancy to declare 
"delicious" some woman who is manifestly ugly. That is 
enough ; she is *' delicious " from that moment. 

The beanty of the two sisters was unquestionablen In the 
morning it was their grace, their elegance, their distinction, 
that attracted universal admiration; in the afternoon it was 
declared thai their wa^k had the freedom and ease of (wo 
young goddesses: in the evening there was but one cry of 
rapture at the ideal perfection of their shoulders. From that 
moment all Paris had for the two sisters the eyes of the little 
pastry-cook of the Rue d'Amsterdam; all Paris repeated his 
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" AitU€tie" tliDugh raturally with the variailons and dcvcl- 
opmcnta imposed by the usages of Ihc world. 

Mrs. Scatt'a drawing-room immcdiatdy became the fash- 
ion- The familiars of three or four great American houses 
transferred thcmseJves in a body lo the Scrolls', who had three 
hundred peo|>le at their Brst Wednesday. Their circle rap- 
idly increased: there wa^ a little bf cveiything Lo be found in 
their set — Americans, Spaniards. TiaUans, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians, and even Parisians. 

When she had related hT history to the Abbe Consiartin, 
Mrs. Scott had not told all; one never does tell all. Ir a 
word, she was a coijuette. Mr, Scott had the most perfect 
confidence in his wife, and left her entire liberty. He showed 
himself very little; he was an honorable man, who fell a 
vague embarrassment at having made such a marriage, at 
having married so much money. Having a ta^te for busi- 
ness, he had great pleasure in devoting himself entirely lo 
the administering of the two imtnense forlLuies which were 
in hia hands, in continually increasing them, and in saying 
every year to bis wife and sisler-in-law : 

" You are still richer than you were last year." 

Not content with watching wiih much prudence and ability 
over the interests which he had left in America, he launched 
into large speculations in France, and was as successful in 
Paris as he had beer in New York. In order to make money 
the first thing is to have no need of it. 

They made love to Mrs, Scott unmercifully- They made 
love to her in French, in Italian, in English, in Spanish ; for 
she knew those four languages, and there (s one advantage 
that foreigners have over our poor Parisians, who generally 
know only their mother tongue, and have not the resource 
of international passions. 
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Naturally Mr*;. Scott did not drive her adorers from her 
presence. Sbe had ten, Cwenly. thirty aX. a time. No one 
could boast of any preference; lo i\\ she opposed the same 
amL&l>le, l;Lug;hing, joyou3 resistance- It was dear lo all that 
the game amused her, and Chat Bhe did not for a moment 
lake it seTtously, Mr, Scott never felt a moment's anxiety^ 
and he was perfectly n'ghL More, he enjoyed his wife's 
successes^ he was happy in seeing her happy. He loved 
licr dcaily, a little more than she loved him, Sbe loved him 
very mueh. and that was all- There is a great difference 
between "dearly" and "very much" when these two ad- 
verbs are placed after the verb " to love," 

As to Bectina, around her was a maddening whirl, an orgy 
cf adulation: Such an heiress I Such a beauty 1 Miss Fer- 
ctval arrived in Paris on the ijlh of April; a fortnight had 
rot passed before offers of marriage began lo pour upon her. 
In the course of that £rst year $be mighty had she wished it, 
have been married ihirty-four times, and to what a variety 
of suitors T 

They asked her hand for a young exile* who under ccrtam 
circmnslances might be called to ascend a Ihronc — a very 
small one^ it is true, but a throne nevertheless. 

They asked her hand for a young duke, who would make 
a great figure at court when France — aa was inevitable— 
should recognize her errors and bow down before her legiti- 
mate masters. 

They asked her hand for a young prince, who would have 
a place on the steps of the throne when l'rance--as was in- 
evitable — should again knit logeiher the chain of Ihe Na* 
polconic traditions. 

They asked her hand for a young Republican deputy, who 
had just made a most brilliant maiden speech in the Chamber, 
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and for whom the future reserved the most splendid destiny, 
for the Republic was now utablEKhed in France on the most 
indestructible basisn 

They iskcd her hand for a young Spaniard o£ the purest 
lineage, and she was given to understand that the marriage 
scttkmenU were to be signed in the palace of a queen who 
does not live far from the Arc de Triomphe. Besides, one 
can find her aJdrcss in the Almanack Botiin, for al the pres- 
ent day there arc queens who have their addresses in Botitrit 
between an attorney and a druggiat; it h only the kings of 
France who no longer hve in France. 

They asked her hand for the son of a peer of England, 
and for the son of a member of the hig-hesi Viennese aris- 
tocracy; for the SOD of a Parisian banker, and for the son 
of a Russian ambassador ; for a Hungarian count, and for 
an Italian prince; and also for various excellent yoang men 
who were nothing and had nothing — neither name nor for- 
tune, Bettina had granted them a walta, and^ believing 
themselves irresistible, they hoped that they had caused a 
iluttcr of that Iklle heart. 

But up to the present moment nothing had touched that 
little heart, and the reply had been the same to all i 
"Nol" Again "No I" Always "No!" 

— " Tk^ Abbe Ctmstanti%," 



Storms Behind the Curtain 



p 



The two little grooms of the comie-opera star and of the 
duchess met frequently in the lobbies of various theaters. 
But oftcnest they met in the dressmaker's wailing- room, 
where they had ample time to gossip, for their respective 
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mistresses made long visiis in the inner sanctuary. And 
there it was that Tom and Bob. on an April afternoon of ihe 
/ear 1890, had a pailicularly mLereating and animated con- 
versation. 

■* Well/' said Tom, " it seems your raislrcas scored a great 
success in her new piece last week." 

" Vou bel she did T I was at the first performance. Had 
a seal in Ihe gallery. There was any quaniiiy of applause. 
She was called out four times/' Thus answered Bob. 

" Four times ! " 

'* Ye$, Eour times. But let me tell you about the re- 
hearsals; they are so funny, and I always go to them with 
the missis. You should see them. For this new piece, for 
instance, they had them all last month. You should have 
seen the |:oine5 on. I watched it all from a little corner. 
They were just going to arrange the third act, and the 
manager kept on saying to the actors, * You must do 50 and 
so; you must walk in this direction or in that; you must 
look sad; you must look gay.' 

"Missis was rehearsing loo. On the stage with her were 
the manager and the two authors of the play, a little old 
man and a Utile young man. Suddenly the little old man 
•ays to missis, 'Pass over to the leftl' says he. 'Why?' 
says she. 'Because I think it's better I ' says he. 'Can't 
agree with you,' says sbe. And that was the way it all 
began. You sec, it was mi^^is's idea to remain on the rights 
hard aide. She got angry. Now, she isn't half bad, btit 
when she ij angry — Lord! Well, people do get hot easily 
enough, and so the little old man jumped into a fit and cried, 
'That's enough! I want you to go to the left, and to the 
left you'll go. I a[n the author, and I'm master here, and 
you're just too free!' Missis turned pale as milk. ' What 
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did you say?' she asked. 'That you're too fr«, and that 
this iooU&hness has to stopt' *And I — I have had cnou^ 
of you and your nasty piece. Get fiome one ebc lo play it. 
I won't f Here's my part/ And she chucked the roll of 
paper straight at the httle old man's nose, 

"And while ihe litlte old man was screaming with anger» 
mlasJA said* ' Vou insult mc, and I won't be insulted I ' And 
ahe gathered up her furs, turned right about» and ofE she 
went. As for rae, you ought to have seen me run, trying 
to g'et to the carriage ahead of her. 1 caught her up at the 
Btage-door. There she was, iroiting along — but not alone. 
Behind her trolled the manager^ the stage-director, and 
the other author, the litllc young man. who had taken 
no part in the quarrel, but seemed for all that to take 
her side in it. And they all talked at her, and tried to 
keep her from going. But she went on, without answering. 
We passed by ihe lodge of the portercss, and she shouted, 
'What's the matter? Is there a fire?' And so at last, 
guiCc out of bicath, the five of as — missis, the manager, the 
stage -director, the young author, and myself — arrived in 
the street walk before the carriage-door. Missis jumped in, 
and called to me, ' To the parlc^ Boh ; shut the door, and get 
on the box/ She was quite pale, she was, and she bit her 
teeth together. But I couldn^t close the door. The manager 
held itj and wouldn't let it go. He said to mc, ' No, my 
young friend, don't close the door/ He tried to flatter 
me, you see, by calling me his young triend- He leaned 
against the door, and s;iid to missis, 'My dear, be reason- 
able- You can't leave us in the lurch like that What will 
become of mc without you? Be good; come down, and let 
us go on with our rehearsal.' And the two othera repeated 
after him, 'Come dowDj my dear; come down I' 
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"By that time at least a dozen or so people had colleclcd 
round U5- At last the manager begged so hard Ihat missis 
ended by sayingn * Very well, V\\ go back, hut only on con- 
dition that he begs my pardon/ * Very well, my dear; only 
come, and I promise that he will apologize.' 'Oh, no; he 
must come and apologiae here!' 'Here, out in the street?' 
'Yes, right here!' 'But that's impossible!' ' Ysry well, 
then, good-by.' I tried to jump lo my seat on the hojc, but 
the manager held me by ihe arm and wouldn't let me move; 
and finally, seeing how missis wouldn't give way Dn any 
account, he said, 'Very well, we'll get him/ And as Ihcy 
were going away she called ovt, ' HI give you five minutes I ' 
She has a little clock inside her carriage- * Five minutes, 
you understand. It's five minutes past ten now ; i£ you don't 
return at ten minuCes after^ I'lij ofTf 'We'll be in good 
tiroel ' they told her 

" So they went, and missis she snuggled into her carriage- 
seat like a hltle dog In its basket. I waited, standing by the 
door. Missis was mging. I heard her little foot go lap, 
tap, tap. She kept her eyes on the little clock. The hands 
hurried on, and the five minutes were nearly over when the 
little old man, pale, and uglier than ever, came marching 
along between the stage-director and the manager. And 
when 1 saw him coming, I was proud to think that my 
mistress could make authors march like that — decorated au- 
thors, too, because, jou see, the little old man had a ribbon 
in his buttonhole. 

*' He came up to the carriage, and begged her pardon — - 
that he did. The sweat ran down his cheeks, and the others 
prompted him from each side. Well, when everything seemed 
al! right, and missis she was just going to get out of the 
carriage, she stopped again, and ^ald, 'But, of course, you 
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understand that I will not pass over lo the left, but remain 
on the right of the stage,' The little old man was going to 
object, buL the manager squeezed his arm> and he saidj 'Of 
course, you'll stay on the right as much as you please/ And 
it was a good thing he was not obstinate, for without miasis 
the play wouldn't have been up to much. 

*'The other day 1 heard Paul, ihe hair-dresser, having a 
bit of a chat with the missis, and he said how every one 
apokc of hcf success. ' True,' she answered; ' but yon know 
weU enough that without me the play would have been no- 
where.' And Paul answered, 'That's juat what everybody 
aays. No ore mentions the play, but they only talk about 
ym:"*^"Tom and Bob." 



Noiraud 

"Do not be afraid, sir; you will not miss your train. 

For fifteen years have I taken travelers to ihc station, and 
not one has ever missed his train I Believe me, not oncT' 

" However " 

" Oh, donl look at your watch I There is something which 
you don't know, but which must be taken into account; your 
watch can't tell you that the train is always a quarter of an 
hour late. In fact, it has never been known to be less than 
a quarter of an hour late-" 

That day the unexpected happened. The train was punc- 
tual, and I missed it, lAy cabman was furious, 

*' It must be announced," said he to the itation-mastcr, 
" if your trains suddenly take to arriving at the right time, 
It^3 outrageous! " 
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He appealed to all the bj'slanders: 

'* Isn't it true that Us outrageous f I Jon't want to be put 
in the wrong before the gentleman. A punctual train [ Ex- 
plain to him that it has never happened before." 

A general cry arose^ '* Yes, yes, it is u^uallJ lale I " I 
had no less than three long hours to wait in this very nielan- 
(holy village ol the Canton of Vaud. overshadowed by two 
melancholy mountainsi with tittle caps of £now on theii 
heads. 

How was T to kill lime? Wei!, it now tecame my turn 
to make an appealj and again there was a unanimous cry. 
"Visit the Cauldron; there's nothing else worth seeing in 
this part of the country! " And where was this Cauldron? 
On the mountain to the right, halE-way up, but the road was 
rather a complicated affair. I was advised to lake a guide, 
and was told that down below, in ihr little white house with 
the green shutters* I should find ihc best guide in the neigh- 
borhoodi a man named Simon. 

I went, and knocked at the door of the little house. 

An old woman opened ihc door- 

"Does Father Simon live here?" 

"Yes, he lives herej but if you want to go to the Caul- 
dron " 

"Yes, that's where I want to go.'' 

"Well, Father Simon cannot walk very well this morn- 
ing. He has a pain in his legs. But don't worry; there's 
some one to take his place; there^a Noiraud." 

■'Well, lets have Noiraud," 

"Yes, but I must warn you that Noiraud is not a per- 
son—'' 



" Not a person? " 
"No; he is our dog/' 
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"Your dog?*' 

"Yes — Noiraud. He will guiiJe yon Just as well as my 
husband. He is in the habit of dom|; so." 

"In the habit? '• 

"Certainly. For years and years Father Simon always 
look him. So he learned to know the place^ and now he 
does his Utile job quite well alone. He has often guided 
travelers, and they have always conipliinentcd hlnL As fcr 
hia intelligence, have no fear; he haa as much as cither you 
or I, Of course he can't apeak; hut that docs not matter. 
If there were a monument lo be shown, it would be different, 
because then be would have to know historic facts and 
dates- Bui we have only the beauties of nature here. Tate 
Noiraud. Then, too. he will cost you less. My husband 
charges three francs, Noiraud only thirty sous; and you 
will see as much for your thirty sous as my husband could 
show you for three francs," 

"Very well, then. Where is Noiraud?"* 

'^Sunning himself in the g^arden. He has already taken 
an Englishman this morning-. But I'll call him — ch?" 

" Very well," 

"Noiraud I Noiraud!" 

With one jump through the window he was there. He 
was a rather wretched looking little black dog, witli long, 
tousled hair* Yet he had in his whole little person a certain 
something of seriousness, decision, and importance. 

He ^rst looked at me. It was a dear, self-assured, hna 
glance^ which ran me over from top to toe, and measured 
me up immediately: I was evidently a traveler lo see the 
Cauldron. 

To miss one train is quite sufficient for a day, and I 
clunf to the point of not doing; the same thing again. I 
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thcTcfoTC imprrsscd the fact on this good woman that I had 
on\y ihrcc hours to stay. 

"I quite understand/' she said; "you want to take the 
four o'clock train. Don't be afratdt Noiraud will bring 
you bark in time. Come, Noiraud, start off I " 

But Noiraud seemed at first indisposed to start oS^ He 
remained motioolesa, and looked at his odatress with a cer- 
tain agitation. 

"To b€ eurel" cried the old woniati. "How stupid of 
me to have forgotten the sugar!" She took four lumpa 
of sugar from a drawer, and, handing them to me, said: 

''That's why he wouldn't go: he did not have his sugar. 
You see, Noiraud. the gentleman has the sugar. Start 
off, then, my boy, to the Cauldron, the Cauldrouj the Caul- 
dron ! " 

While she repeated these words three limes very slowly 
and distinctly, I lootred at Noiraud attentively. He answered 
his mistress's words with little motfons of the head, which 
waxed quicker and seemed at last to show that he was being 
put out of patience and humor. One might translate them 
in some such way: " Yes, yes; to the Cauldron- The gen- 
tleman has the pieces of sugar. I understand. Do you take 
me for a fool? " 

Noiraud's feelings were evidently hurt He turned round, 
stared at me, and said, clearly as any dog can, *' Come, you 
there, let's be off I" 

I followed hira obediently. We started together — he in 
front, I behind. Thus we passed through the village. Chil- 
dren playing m the street recognized my guide. 

" HuUo, Noiraud I Good day, Noiraud I " 

They wanted to play with the dog, but be turned away 
bis head disdainfully, with the air of a dog who has sterner 
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dudes to perform, snd who is earning his thtrty soua. One 
of (he children cried: 

"Leave him alone I He's taking Ihc irentlcman tc the 
Cauldron. Good day. mister I " 

And they all laughed, and repeated, ** Good day, mister T '* 

1 smiled, but awlcwardly enough, I was embarrassed, a 
liltle humiliatetl even. I was dominated by that little beast. 
For the moment he was master. I hastened from the viltagc. 
and was alone with Noiraud and the scenery which he was 
to show rttQ. 

This scenery was. to begin with, a horribly dusty road 
over which Ihe sun flared and burned. The dog went on 
with an alert stride, and I bccsnic tired following him. I 
tried to moderate his pace. 

"Come, Noiraud, not so fast; there's a good fellow [ " 

Noiraud turned a deaf ear to my pleading, and became 
quite violently angry when I ventured, at the comer of a 
field, to sit down under the shadow of a tree- He barked 
at me in a ragged little voice, and looked at tnc scverclyi 
Evidently I was breaking the rules of the game. It was not 
the custom to stop here- And his yaps became so sharp and 
indignant that I hastened to start off again. Noiraud imme- 
diately regained his temper, and trotted merrily before mt 
What a thing it is to b« understood f 

A few mintites, and we were upon a charming roAd, 
shady and full of flowers, and melodious with the murmur 
of streams. Noiraud suddenly made a bolt, and I speedily 
followed him. There he stood, with head ereet and team- 
ing eye. in a cool liltle glade, where, by the side of a tiny 
waterfall, stood a rustic bench. He looked at the bench and 
looked at me, and T felt that I was beginning to appreciate 
Noiraud's method of communication. 
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"There wc arc," he said lo me; "here's the place to rest. 
And you were 50 idicttc ^s to slop m the sun I Come, sit 
down; 1 permit it." 

I did sit down, and lit a cigaTp I was almost on the 
point of offering one tc Noiratid Perhapg he smoked. But 
I imagined that he would prefer a l>it oi sugar. He caught 
it adrcitiy. cracked it between his teeth, lay dawn at my 
feel, and closed hia eyes. Here he wa» evidently in the 
habit of makinj^ a liUle halt and takii^g a hitle nap. He did 
not sleep longer than ten minutes, during which 1 remained 
quicL I vf2s beginning Co have conlidpnce in Noiraud. I 
determined to obey him blindly. He got up, stretclied him- 
self, and looked at me as if to say, " Come, my friend, wc 
must be off I" And there wc were, like two old friends, 
walking through the woods, but now at a slower pace, 
Notraud evidently appreciated ihe charm and silence of the 
place. Hither he had hastened to escape from the heat, and 
ibat is why he had hurried so. Now we could take our 
time, and enjoy one of the prettiest roads in Vaud at our 
leisure. 

A little road extended to the left. For a moment Noiraud 
hesitated, buT then went on, though not without some sigria 
of uncertainty. And then he stopped. We had made a 
mistake] He returned and look a road to the left, which 
presently brought us to a circle of rocks, and Noiraud* nose 
in air, invited me to contemplate the respectable altitude 
of the rocks in question. When he thought that I had 
looked at ihem long enough, he faced about, and regained 
the main road. He had made up to me for hia momentary 
forget fulness. 

Soon the road became more mountainous and steeper, I 
£ot on slowly, and with difficulty, Noirand jtunped nimbly 
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from rocfc to rock, but never abandoned me. He watched 

me with the most louching soliciiude, and yapprd encourage- 
ment. "We'll be there in a momtnl/' he said, "and ihcn 
youll see the Caiildron." 

We saw it. A moderately large waterfall tumbled from a 
moderate height into a rather ordinary basin of roctc, hissing 
and rebourding on the way. I should have hpcn sorry to 
have [aken the trouble ot climbing^ up had I not made Noir- 
aud'3 acquaintance^ who was far more interesting and re- 
markable than the walerfall. 

On each side of the stream, in a Utile Swiss hut, was in- 
stalled a little Swis4 milkmaid, one dark, the other fair, 
both in national costumf, and both eager for my arrival al 
the threshold of their boxllkc little housca- The fair girl 
struck me as having very pretty eyes, and 1 was ffoin^ 
toward her when Noiraud stopped me with furious barks. 
Did he prefer dark ladies? It seemed so. Jor Noiraud was 
appeased when I went the other way, and presently sal at 
a little table before the hut of his young friend. 1 asked 
for a cup of milk. Noiraud's friend went into her little 
toyshop house, whither Noiraud followed her. Through the 
window I watched the little wretch. He waft served hrsL 

After thai, with white drops of milk rlinging to his mns- 
tache, Noiraud came out to keep me company and see mc 
drink my milk. I gave him a bit of sugar; and so we two, 
very much satisfied with each other, and breathing the 
vital and dear air of the mountainj spent a delicious half 
hour. 

But soon Noiraud became impatient and agitated I read 
in his eyes that it was lime lo starl back. I arose, paid, 
and was about to proceed on the road by which we had 
come, Noiraud looked at tnc with disapproval and severity. 
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What process I had made within the last two hours in 
learning to understand his silent eloquence! 

" What an opinion you must have of me I " said Noiraui 
"Do you think that I'll take you twice by the same road? 
Not at all 1 r understand my business better. We will 
now take the other road back." 

We did, and it was even prettier than the tirst Noiraud 
would sometimes turn round, and look at me with merry and 
triumphant glances. On the way to the station we had to 
pass through the village again, and there Noiraud was spoken 
to by several of his canine Irlcnds, who very much wanted 
to play with him; but Noiraud* growUug and grumbling, 
repelled all their advances. 

" Do you not see," said he^ " that I am busy taking this 
gentleman to the station?" 

Ii was not until wc had reached the waiting-room that 
he consented to part with me- Gaily he munched his last 
pieces of sugar, and said: 

" We're twenty minutes early. / wouldn't let you mjsa 
the train 1 A pleasant journey to you I " 
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Private Theatricals 

Pauline and Pitou. 

Pmd. Are you from the theater? 

Fit. Ye*. My name is Pitou. I am the as&Utant 
prcmpter, aad 1 am briiiglng^ something ai the request of 
Count dc Valreas. 

Pawf. Will you wait a moment? 

Fit. Oh, certainly I -will wait — as long aa ever you 
pleaeel {Aside.) Good place this; not quite bo fine as 
Mile. Charlotte^ but more setccL Evident that fa^ionable 
people live here. 

Enter GiLBEkTc de Sahtobts. 

GU. Pauline, send at once to the Rue de la Paix. I am 
dining out to-night^ and shall want that dress, I must have 
it here before six. i,Exi\ Pauliniu) Ydu have lost no 
time 

PiL No; for as soon aa I knew whom I wu to have the 
honor of obliging^ 1 

GiL Then you know me? 

Pit. Quite well, madame. 

G'\l. How is that? 

Pit. One evening Mile, Charlotte was peeping through 
the hole in the curtain, between the acts. Stic called M. 
Greluche, and said, as she pointed out a proficcnium-box, 
"There's Mme. de Sartorys/' 
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Gil. Indeed? 

Pit. And then I — after M. Greluche had done — took my 
turn, and that is how I know ycii^ madamc. I abo have 
the honor of knowing your father. 1 have often seen him 
by the porter's lodge at the theater^ wailing for 

Gil. Yes, that will do! What did you say you had 
brought for me? 

Fit. Indiana and CkariemagKe, and the part of Indiana 
wrilleii out separately by ray own hand. Knowing the play 
onJy through the ordinary text, one can't possibly get the 
right idesu Here i£ your part alone, with all the traditions 
noted in the margin, 

Gil. Traditions? 

Fit. Well, I mi^t say the jokea^ as it were, which the 
original actors of the piece added to their parts, 

GH. Yes — to be stire — very nice! And then there's the 
music. 

Fit. 1 have had it copied — as you see, 

Gil. ^scannin^ fart). Here h a song called " Whirlwind 
Toes." What sort of song may that be? 

Pit. It goes like this, madame, (Hums a fcuj bars,) 

Gil. Shall 1 be able to sing it, do you suppose? 

Pit. Oh, yoti couldn't possibly sing worse than Mile. 
Charlotte, and yet you see 

GiL But, my good man, I don't sing badly at allt 

Fit. Beg your pardon, I'm sure I Perhaps you might like 
to try the song now? (Goes to piano.) 

Gil. What I do you play? 

Fit. Oh f yes, madame: I strum a little. One may have 
all sorts of different talents in our profession without ever 
coming to anyLbing. 

GU. Well, then, supposing wc begin? 
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[PiTOU Opens piano, and begins to ploy air. A faint knock f 




is heard on the door.) M 


Gil. 


Who'a there? What is ii? You can't come in! 1 


Sor. 


{outside). But it's 1^ my deirt 1 


GiL 


Oh 1 it*fl you, is it? Come in, then — youl ^^A 




EnUr Henri de Sartokvs. ^^H 


Gil. 


My dear, this is M. Pilou. (To Prrou.) Go onl 1 


Sar. 


ohr 1 


Cd. 


For the performance, you know, which T am lo take 1 


part in: Indiana and CharUmognff — burlesque. You gave 1 


I yoMT consent, you remember^ because it is for a charitabEe | 


object- 


M- Pifou has been kind enough to come here to 1 


rehearse tb^- — . 1 


Sar. 


1 beg your pardon, but I had something particular 1 


to talk with jou about However, I am sorry if^ | 


Cit, 


Oh, that'a quite a different thing] M. Pitou, yoit ■ 


can come another time. Yes, you will come another lime — fl 


won't you, M. PilouP | 


PiL 


Just a& you wish, madatne; you have only to send ■ 


me word. T live ai 22 Rue des Dames, BatignoUea. At your | 


Bcryice 


, madarae. Good afternoon. 1 


Sar, 


Good day. (£Tif Pttou.) 1 


Gil. 


YeSj you know, il*s for that splendid entertainment 1 


which Mmo. de Cambri is organizing for the benefit of the ■ 


poor. 


I 


Sar. 


And Mme, dc Cambri — what part is she going to ■ 


play in thi» splendid entertainment for the beneht of the M 


poor? 


^^H 


CiL 


^^^1 


k 
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Sar. Whatl none at all? 

GU, No. How can ahc act a part when she is doing the 
crgamiing? 

Sar. Of course roll Just like heri 

Gif. Whai do you mean? 

Sar. She's very good at making other people act, i3 your 
friend Mme. dc Cambri; but as for doing anything her- 
self 

GiL Well? 

Sar^ Well, while yon are up there on tlie stage, exert- 
ing yourself, she will be silting ccmfoz-tably down below, 
watching you and crilicizing your wort 

Clip You don't like Mmc. de C^imbri? 

Sor. I neither like her, nor do ] dislike her^ I merely 
desire to record the fact that she \% a woman who knows 
what she is abouL 

GU. And I? 

Scr. You? You arc the aweetest little actress in the 
whole world! 

Cii Thanki, ever *o much! But, my dear, you £aid you 
wanted to talk with me about something. {StudUs ktr part 
br&ught by PiTOU.) 

Sar. I did. 

Cii. Go on, then. 

Sar. What I have to talk about will take you miles and 
ndtes away from M. Piion. 

G}1. Really? Then it must be something seHoua. 

SOK Veryr 

Gil. So much the bettern {CtmtiHues ttudying htr fart.') 

Sar. My love! I was going to 

Git. Tell me, Henri, what is a stevedore's costume? 

Sar. Why 
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GU. Yes, I know you arc very digntJicd, and all that; V 




but you needii't pretend fl 




Sar. A stevedore — let me see — a stevedore wear* a loose ^^^ 




fiillc blouse fucked imo a pair of velvet breeclies, ^^^| 




Git. And what ehc ? ^^^| 




Sar. A red scarf. ^^^H 




Gil. WhateUc? ^^M 




Sar. A naLJticaJ cap. ^^^H 




Gil. And then? ^^H 




Sar. And then that's aB. V 




Gil. Never will I wear such a costume aa that; no, net 1 




tvcn for the bene^t of the poor T I must find another. Yes, 1 




J mu£t think o£ another. You m&j be^n now, my dearf 1 




I am listening. 1 




Sar. I saw the foreign secretary this morning. 1 




GH. Of course you told him to come! ^^^H 




Sar. Come where? ^^^| 




GiL Why, to the entertainment f ^^^| 




Sar. No, I did not; but I will. This mnming the topic ^^H 




of conversation was myself. He very much wants me to ^^^B 




accept a post abroad. ^^^| 




Gil. Abroad ! ^^^^ 


Fy 


Sar. Ycu see, there is no chance for me in Paris. ^^^| 


Gii. What are you ctTered^ — abroad? ^^^| 




Sar. Carlsruhe — French minister at Carlsruhe. ^^H 




GU. Oh, French minisTer at Carlsruhe! Ts it a good ^^^M 




thing to be French minister at Carlsruhe? ^^^H 




Sar, An excellent thing! ^^H 




Gil. Ah ! And how far did you say it was from Paris H 




to Carlsn^e? H 




Sar. I am not quite sure of the distance; a couple of 1 




himdred miles, possibly ; a dozen hours by rail ^^^ 


1 


^^M 



Why didn't 
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Gil The sanie as going to Baden-Baden. 

Sar. lATiich is quite near Carlsruhe. 

Gil. Quite near Carlsruhe — Baden-Gadcn? 
you saj so fll once? You said abroadl 

^or. YeS) Baden-Baden is not many miles from there 

CiL That's settled, then. I'lJ spend Ihe summer with you 
at Baden-Baden, and the rest of the year you will eome and 
visit me in Paris as often as you can. 

Sar. Really! 

Ca And possibly — now mind, I'm not making definite 
promises — 1 might Cake it into my head to give you A sur- 
prise some day. But remember, 1 don't protnise. 

Sar. All very fine, ray dear I But 

Gil. Good heavens! You surdy did not cjtpcct to carry 
me ofT with you to Carlsruhe? 

Sar. J did. 

Cil, What — the two of us — alone together down there — 
aTl the year round? 

Sar. WeU? 

CiL Oh, my dearest Henri ! I should die— of happincsi. 
true enough; but still I should die 1 No, you can^t mean it 
Just tiy to imagine Paria without Froii-Frou, and Frou-Frou 
without Paris I 

Sar. I confess that T might: imagine Paris without Frou- 
Frou, but 

Gil. But? 

Sar. Hardly Frou-Frou without Paris, 

GtL And therefore? 

Sar. Therefore T see that I have only two alternatives 
to choose between: I must go to Cailsrube by myself or 
refuse the mission. 

Ca. WeU= 
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Sar. My mind is already made up. 

GU. Do you m«an lo say you intend to go without ntJ 

Sor. No; 1 shall dedinc the post. 

GU. Ah, weU done I 

Sar. Is it really well done, thou|^? I am not quite sure 
that it is. Bat 1 am sure of one thin^, thant 1 could not 
have found the heart to do otherwise. 

Gil. So you siiU love me after four years of marriage? 

Sar. Indeed I love you very fondly, but fear my way 
of showing it is ncl the right one. 

GU. Oh, yc9. it is; you know perfectly well it isl The 
proper way lo love your wife is to let her do anything she 
likes, because that puts the wife on her honor to do eveiy- 
thing her husband Itkes. 

Sar. Ah 1 Then ^uppo^ing I should take you at your 
word, and ask you 

GU, After what you have just done for me, how could 
you doubt that 1 should agree? 

Sar. Really and truly P 

Gil. Really and truly T 

Sar. Then, what i£ I a&ked you to give up taking pait 
in this performance? 

Gii^ Oh, my dear! 

Sor, Why, what's the matter? 

GU. I thought you were going to make some reasonable 
request T How can I draw back from tlie entertain mi^nt now ? 
Oh, no, Henri, I couldn't possibly \ Besides, you'll see how 
pretty I look tn the stevedore costume, if I mt*st wear one, 
or in any other. I shall be a great success, and you will 
be pleased, because I'm your wife, you know. 

Sar. Fancy, as a little stevedore I 

GU* In fact, you will be very proud of mel 
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Sor, Well, I must be off now. 
Ctl, You are going? 

Sar. Yes, to the forcli^ aecreUry to take him that an- 
swer you approve of so much. 



H 



GtLBciTz attd BjutoM^s DE Caudu, 



Bar. I hear you are going to Carlsruhc? 

GU, I? 

Bar. Ve$; h it not the ease that your husband has been 
offered the legation? 

Gil. 1 am nor goin^ to Carhmhe. 

Bar, Does be go alone? 

CiL He is not going at all. He has declined the post. 

Bar. Oh, I congratulate you, dear I That's something 
like being loved T 1 suppose it's hardly necessary to ask you' 
now whether he consents to your appearing in this per- 
fonnance ? 

GO. Of course he consents I 

Bar. Do you know your part? 

GU. Not very well yet, especially the last scene. 

Bar. We'll rehearse it. But first let me tell you a de- 
lightful piece of news. It's about our Tcceipis; they will be 
simply enormous I 

Gil. Yes, do tell me I 

Bar. Well — just imagine — an hour ago, while I waa 
quietly sitting at home, a gentleman was announced whom 
I had never heard of^ and he sent up word io say that he 
tiad come to buy tickets. It's being for charity, you know, 
I ordered ibc gentleman to be shown up-stairs. He informed 
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me dial he was from a ticket agency. He said, if I would 
let him have a certain number of lickcts, he would pay mc 
the money for them, and^isten — would give vnn &ve hun- 
dred francE as premium besides] What was 1 to do? It 
was for the poor, and so I took the five huT^dred francs, and 
here they arc. 

en. Oh, my dear! 

Bar^ Yes, here ia the money; you must take it [Gtves 
her bank-notes.) 

Git. Gracious meT The first money I ever earned in my 
life. It Ehall go to our dear rector this very day. 

Bar. Yes, with a little nole. 

Gtf, Why, do you think we ought to let him know where 
the money eomes from? 

Bar. Hm 

Perhaps it would be best not to tell him, at first. 
We might wait tiniil the rector dtnca here or at my 

And then explain the whole thing very nicely 

At dessert. 

Yes, that will do beauiifnlly. 

The affair will be a grc^t success, I'm sure, as 
M. de Valr^as i& to play Charlemagne. 

Gil. Yes, after he has made up hia mind to learn 'his 
part- 

Bar, Oh, hell aet well enough 1 At any rate, you w!!] 
acknowledge he has one incenTive ro make him act well. 

Gii^ What might that be? 

Bar. He is madly in love with the lady he is going to 
Act with. 

GiL What do you cay? Madly in love? 

Bar. Certainly I 
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at. Wtfl!, yov, who know him so well, can pretend to 
believe such a thing? 

Bar. Ii's just because I do know M. de VaJreas so thor* 
oughly thai 1 foresee how well he will act when he la seri- 
cusly in love — this being the first time in his life. 

Git. Oh, my dear, you are absurdly mistaken i 

Bar. Do you ihJnk so? 

Enter Vai-bIas. 

Bar. We shall seel 

FoJ. Allow me 

Bbt- Come, sir, and present your congratulations. 

Vai, Congrat Illations ? 

Bar. The ncw3 is true: your friend has been appointed 
to Cartsruhe, and Mme. de Sarloi^s will be starting in a 
week's time. 

Vol. What! 

Bar. Directly after the performance. 

Val. {excited, to Cilberte). You are goinp away? 

^dr. {aside, to Gilbeste). Well, what do you say to 
that? 

GH. {tmhafrossed). Hadn't we better rehearse? 

Ear. {to VALHfcAs), No, she ia not t^iug away. How 
could she? 

G^l. Oh, do let us rehearse! 

Vci. Yes, yesi by all means Let us rehearse! By the 
way, what are we going to rehearse? 

Gil. 1 should like lo do the last scene; we have not had 
that yet. 

Vol. All right, on with the last scene I 

GU. Oh, of course it's all the same to you, who know 
neither the last nor the hrstl 
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Vat. What, I not k:iow? How can you My such a 
thing! J, who have been sitting up all ni^hE? Now yo\t 
fihaJl just see how I repeal my lm« wilhoul the part in 
fny hand; yes, wtthoiit the parti {To Baroness.) Bulyou'U 
prompt me ? 

Bar. You needn't be anxious about that f 

GU. The scenery 

Vol. We will attend to the scenery at once. (Placing 
hifo chairt in ihc tniddle of th& rocmi.) Here is the wall 
separ^iling the two aparEments, and here, between the two 
chairs, Is the duf>r, (Gets a third i:hair^) Now, Indiana is 
in her room, and Charlemagne in his. 

Cit, No, that's not ri^ht. In the last scene 

Bar. Indiana is in Charlemagne's room— — 
Vat. And Charlemagne is in Indiana's. Quite sot Now, 
then, arc we ready? 

Gil. Yes. And what about you, my dear? 

Ohl ril be Btage-managcr, as usual. Give me the 
There, now you can begin. 

We start after the bailiff has gone 

To call in the police commissary. 
Yes, that's it. 



Bar. 
bode. 
GU. 
Vol. 
GU. 
Vat. 
GU, 
Vol, 
GU. 



And then you say I don't know tuy parti 
Now— "He is gone I" 
" Bravo 1 Hurrah 1 " 

"But he will be back with the coraraissary, and 
they will break the door open. Tbis is no laughing mat- 
ter!" 

Bar. Very good! 

Gil. Yea, isn't it? "This is no laughing matter I" But 
I shall say it better in the performance. 
Bar. {to ValeSas), Yotir turn. "Ah, a bright idea!" 
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Vol, Yes, yea; I know. "Ah. a bright idea! Til empty 
tay apartment; Til take all my furniture into yours/' 

Ci7. "Oh, will you, indeed ?'' 

Vol, '* Considerifig 1 am going to marry you I " 

Gil. "Before the mayor?" 

Bar. The directions in the book are that it ha^ to he 
said impressively. 

CU. What has? 

B<ir, You must say " Before the mayor" impressively. 

Git. Well, let's go baek, then. 

Vol, With pleasure I 

GiL You begin. 

Vol. " Considering 1 am going to marry you ! " 

Gil. "Before the mayor?" Was that better? 

Bar, Much better 1 

Gil- Very well- '* Before the mayor?" 

Vd. "Heavens! Quick I" 

Gii» Now, what do I do? 

Bar. You look out of the window. 

Gil. True I "Ah, there's the commissary, with his sash 
cm I Lord, what a long nose he has T '* 

Vol. " IlII soon be longer. Open the door ! " 

Bar. (io GtUiEMTE)* Now you open the door. 

Gil, An right — I open the door. Now what do I say? 

Bar. You say, "Very well; so raueh the worse, then!" 

Gil, ^vfsetling the chair tvhich represents She door). 
" Very well; so much the worse, then I Come along 1 

Quick I" 

Vol. "Well done! And to befin with— " {Tries to kits 
Gilberts.) 

GiL {evading the kiss). Yes, and what cornea next? 
yal. Mme. de Sartorys won't let me kiss her. 
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Bar. It say* here in the book, "Kiases her after crosa- 
itig over," 

Gii. Is that really in the book? {Takes hook from Bar- 
oness, and cj^aminez if.) Well this bit we'll pass over. 

Vxil, What, pz55 over itl And aEtcr my taking the part 
l)ccause of thai very bit I 

Gii. Hm( On ttie evening of the performance, I don't 
say but what 

VcL Tlial** just the point! The evening: "f *« pcr- 
fGri:iancc I sha'nH be able to do it properly, simply because 
I've not been allowed lo rehearse itl 

Gil. Cooie, let's go onl 

Vd. No J I'll not rehearse another line I 

Gil. {to Baroness). I appeal lo the slage-manager. 

Bor. What do you expect mc lo do? He is quite within 
bis rights, 

Gil. Quite — within — hia rights? 

Bar, Entirely! 

Git. Ohl then I am obliged to 

Btir. It's for charity, my dear! 

Gil. (io Valk^as), Well, as the stage- manager is on your 
aide, and as it's for charily , — " FroM-FroH." 
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The Modem Literary Man 

Okck upon a time it w» the fashion for literary men to 
borrow a hundred sous, and to forget to retLjrn them; lo 
leave Ihdr lodgings without giving the landlord notice; ind 
never to pay, even in a dream, their bootmaker cr their 
tailor. To make debts was a sort of duty. Follies of youth ! 
The Bohemians have disappeared; literature ha* become 
resectable. We have cjt our hair and put our affaira in 
order. We no longer wear red waistcoats, and our porter 
bows to us, tiecause we give him tips, Just as politely as he 
doei to the banker on the ground floor or the lawyer on 
the second. Good citiiens, good husbands, gocd fathers, 
we earn for ourselves epitaphs full of honor. 1 fought in the 
last war. 1 have a wife to whom I have never given the 
slightest cause for sorrow, \ myself teach my three children 
geography and history, and bring them up to have a horror 
of literature- Better still: it happened to me — a remarkable 
turning of the tables — lo lend six thousand francs to one of 
my uncles, an ironmonger at Angouleme, who had foolishly 
got LQlo difficulties, attd not without reading him a severe 
lecture. In a word, we are orderly, proper persons. But 
I say we are monsters. 

For is it not indeed a monstrous thing, being a man. not 
to be* not to be able to be, a man like other men? To be 
unable to love or to hate, to rejoice or to suffer, as other4 
love or bate, rejoice or suffer? And we cannot — no, no, 
never — not under any circimisUnces 1 Obliged to consider 
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or observe, obliged to study, analyse, in ourselves end out- 
side ouraeEves, ^lU feelings^ all passions, to be ever on Iht 
watch for the result, to follow iheir development, to con- 
sign ro our memory the attitudes Ihej bring forth, the lan- 
guage they inspire, we ha.ve absolutely killed In ourselves 
the faculty of real emotion, the power of being happy or 
unhappy with simplicity. It has become impossible for us, 
when we feel something, to confine ourselves to feeling. 
We verify, we appraise, our hopes, our agonies^ our an- 
guish of heart, our joys; we dissect the jealous torments 
that dirvour us when she whom we eirpect does not come 
to the try^C; our abominable critical sense judges kisses 
and caresses, compares themn approves of them or not, 
makes reservations; we discover faults of taste in our 
transports of joy or grief; we mingJe gra.mmar with love, 
ard ai the supreme moment of passion^ when we say to 
our terrified mistress, " Oh, T want you to love me till 
death J " are victims of the relative pronounn of the particle. 
Literature, literature! you have become our heart, our 
senses, our flesh, our voice I It is not a life that we live — 
it is a poem, or a novel, or a play. 
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A Great Hero 

AcBiLLX Meurtrter's licrcc look and tall stature seemed 
to accord wilh his name. A big, strapping fellow he was, 
of aboul forty ; not loo broad in chest or shoulder, but appar- 
ently the more formidable through wearing wide-brimmed 
fell hats, ample short coats, Urge plaid trousers, and neck- 
tics of sanguine scarlet under rolling collars. A full beard. 
long hair, and his hairy hands, of which he was proud, 
completed the impression. 

Meurtner'a chief boast, although he wa& otherwise the 
best and most 1ovab!e of giDod fellows, was to play off an 
athletic constitution; to possess the biceps of a pugilisl^ and, 
in his own words, not to know his own strength. Even in 
the exercise of his pacific clerical occupation he never made 
a gesture without the purpose of convincing the spectators 
of his immense vigor. If he had to take a half-empty paste- 
board box from its ease he advaticed toward the shelf with 
the heavy step of a street porter, grasped the box manfully 
with a firm hand, and carried it with a stiff arm as far as 
the next table, with a shrugging gf shoulders and a frown 
not unworthy of Milo of Crotona, 5o far did he carry this 
method that he never appeared to lift the lightest objects 
but with the greatest exertion; and one day. when he held 
a basket of oM papers in his right hand, 1 saw him lift the 
other arm as if to coimterpoiae the enormous weight 

Metirtrier'B conversations were not of a character to lessen 
the admiration with which he inspired me. 
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"What a Sunday, my boy 1 There is posUiveJy no fatigne 
that can g^' ^^^ better of me. Think of k: yesterday wilh 
the rcgalta at JoinviUc-lc-Ponl ; at six o'clcdi in the raora- 
ing the mealing at Bercy, at The Mariners, for the crew 
of the Marsouin: the sun is up; a glass of white wine, and 
Tve jump into our rowing-suits, seize an oar, and give way, 
one — two, one — two, as Ear as Joinville; then overboard for 
a swim before breakfa&t^^trip to swimming-draw^rs, a jump 
overboard, and look out for aqualla ! After my baib 1 have 
the appetite of a ti^rl" , , , 

The evenings of my astonishing^ companion were not less 
fidveniurous ihan hU Sundays, Collar-and-elbow wrestling 
ic a tent, under the red light of torches, between hira, the 
simple amateur, and Du Dols, the very man of iron; rat- 
hunts near the mouths of acwcrs, with dogs as fierce as 
tigers; bloody noctiimal er^ccunters, in the most dangerous 
quarters, with ruffians and nose-eaters — such were the more 
insignificant episodes of his nightly career Nor do I dare 
to relate other adventures of a more intimate character, 
from which, as the writers of an earlier day would have 
said in their noble style, the least timorous of pens would 
recoil in horror, . , . 

One evening in July, I was slowly walking from Vaugi- 
rard through one of those depressing suburban streets with 
houses of varying height on cither side , , , when I 
Eamc to a sudden stop, attracted by the sight, near an open 
fround'floor window, of a dear old lady, in black gown and 
widow's weeds, leaning back in an easy-chair covered with 
green Utrecht velvet, and sitting quietly with her bands 
ioldcd in her Up. Every object near her was old and 
simple, and seemed to have been cared for and kept, less 
through a wise economy than on account of hallowed mcm- 
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ones, since her honeymoon with the gentleman of high com- 
plexion, in frock coat and flowered waistcoat, whose oval 
crayon portrait adorned the walL The light of two lamps 
on the inanLcl-^hclf outlined clearly every detail of the anti- 
quated fumituTc, from the dock supported by a fish of arti- 
licial painted marhle to the old-fashioned piano, on which 
the old lady might, years and years ago, have played the 
air« of Romagnesi' 

I felt sure th^ it was & loved and only daughter, re- 
maining nnmarried through BfTcction for her mother, who 
watched so piously over the last years of the widow. She 
it WX9, assuredly, who had established her dear mother there 
so tenderly, who had pur ttie stool under her feel, and had 
moved near her the inlaid table with the tray and the two 
cups. At every moment I expected the door to open, to 
see that sweet, gentle ^irl come through it, carrying the 
evening coffee, Lite the widow, whom she would resemble 
very closely, she would be dressed in black. 

Intent upon the contemplation of so sympathetic a scene, 
and attracted by thai humble poem of reality, I remained 
standing at some stepa from the window, secure of not 
being noticed in the twilit street, when I saw the door open* 
On the threshold appeared— how far he was from my 
thoughts at that moment — my friend MeurtrJer himself, the 
formidable hero of tills on the river and frays io obscure 
localities! That terrible, hairy hand of his held a tiny 
silver coffee-pot, and between his legs was trotting a poodle 
which greatly embarrassed his steps. 

" Mama," said ihe giant, in a rone of unspeakable lender- 
ncsa, **here is your coffee, I am sure you will like it to- 
nighL The water boiled well, and I poured it drop by 
diop." 
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" Thank you," said the old lady, rolling her easy-chair a 
little nearer lo the table. *' thank you, my little Achillel 
Many a lim* did your dear father say that never could my 
equal for making cofTee be found — the dear, good man was 
bO hind and indulgent — but I begin to believe that you are 
even belter at it than IJ' 

At that moment, and while Meiirtricr was pouring out the 
coffee with the delicate caution oi a young girl^ the poodle, 
whom no doubt ihe sight of the uncovered sugar excited, 
placed his forcpaws on his misiresft's lap. 

*' Down, Mcdor r* she cried wilh kindly severity. "Was 
there ever such a troublesome animal f Look here, sir; you 
know very well that your master always gives you the last 
of his cup. By the way," added the widow, looking at her 
son, "you have taken the poor little fellow out, haven't 
yon?" 

*' Certainly, mama I '' he replied in a tone that was almost 
childlike. " r have just been to the creamery for your morn- 
ing milk, and I put the leash and collar on Medor and took 
him wirh me/' 

"And have all his little wants been attended to?" 

"Vou may be at eaK about him. He doesn't want Sdt 
anything." 

Feeling reassured on this important point of canine hy- 
giene, the good lady drank her coffee, silting between her 
Bon and her dog, both of whom looked at her with inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

There was evidently no need to hear more, I had stum- 
bled upon this peaceful family life — upright, pure, and de- 
voted^which my friend Meurtrier concealed under hit 
visionary gasconades, BtJt so droll at once and touching 
was the sight which chance had led me to^ that I could 
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not resist the lemptadon of walchhg 3 few ininutes 
longer. . . . 

The ncxi morning, when 1 arrived at the office, I asked 
Meurlrier tiow he had spent the evening before. Instantly, 
and without any hesitation, he improvised an aeconnt of a 
sharp encounter at two o'clock in the morning on some 
boulcviird, in which, having put h^s thumb through his key- 
ring, he had, at one blow of his 6^t> knocked down a rowdy 
of the worst kind. I listened with an ironical smile, trying 
tc put him out o£ countenance; but, when 1 remembered 
how admirable a virtue his absurdity concealed, I slapped 
him heartily on tlie back, saying with convictions 

" Mcurtrier, you are a great hero I " — " Tala in PtomJ' 



The Fillam 



Fos a quarter of a century had he played the part of the 
heavy villain at the theater. With his harsh voice, bii 
eagle's beak of a noscj and eyes of savage glitter, he was 
well fitted for that part So for a quarter of i century had 
hej in the cloak and fawn-colored leather belt, retreated 
before D'Artagnan's sword with the slippery slide of a 
wounded scorpion i draped in Rodin's dirty Jewish gown, 
he had rubbed his dry hands together, and murmured his 
terrible " Patience, patience ! " and, huddled or the chair of 
the Duke of Este, he had said to Lucrexia Borgia, with a 
glance sufficiently infernal, " Take care not to make a mis- 
take. The flagon of gold, madamc 1 " When, preceded by 
fiddling, he made his entrance, the gallery quaked; and a 
ligh of relief btokc the tension when the moment came iat 
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the Gnt walking ^ntlcoian to say tD him at Ust, "Now, 
then, we must settle — you and II" and sacrificed him far 
the greater glory of virtue. 

Bui a dramatic career has liltJe of ihe seductive if mur- 
murs of horror alone mark its succpss: and furthermore, the 
old actor had hidden in some comer of hh heart an ideal 
of bucolic happiness which most artists cherish. He sighed 
for an old age of leisure, for the di^^nificd comfort of ft 
retired shopkeeper; for a house in the country, where ha 
tould sit with his family under an arbor and raise his own 
melons; witli cakes and wines on winter evenings; his daugh- 
ter at school in a convent, his son in the uniform of the 
Polytechnic, and for himself the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

When the theater which had engaged him for so many 
years failed, some capitalists thought of putting the enter-* 
prise on its feet agaiu* >^ith him at its head. His systematic 
habits and good sense, his thorough working knowledge of 
the stage, and his fairly intelligent literary insLnct made 
him a good manager. He now owned stocks, and a villa at 
Montmorency; his son was a student at Sainte BariM-, and 
hia daughter had just come out of Les Oiseaux; and if the 
spite of die small newspapers had retarded his nomination 
to the Legion of Honor, by recalling annually on the lirat 
of January his old ranting of the villains' pans, he could 
yet hope that ere long the red ribbon would flourish in his 
buttonhole. Some of the habits of the strolling player had 
not yet passed from him. He was still familiar with every 
body, and atill dyed his mustaches; hut he was essentially 
good, honest, and obliging, and gained the esteem and 
friendship of all who knew him. — "A Dramatic Funeral." 
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The Street Organ 

Why do you stand so motionless at the high window of 
your boudoir, my lady countess, as if the touch of some 
mighty hand had transformed you into niarhlc? What are 
you muaing upon so intently^ happy woman that you are* 
in the fulness of your beauty at the age of thirty? What 
memories does it summon up, what dreams does il compel, 
that old galop which with wailing and groaning the hand- 
organ is grinding out down there on the bleak boulevard, 
behind the IcaBess liodcns of your garden? 

It reminds you of the great amphitheater of "Johnson's 
American Circus, " with its border o£ intently gazing faces, 
as it appeared in the days of your equestrian Iritimphs. 
When the two negro minstrels had put their comic concert 
to a sudden cud by breaking their violins across each other's 
headSf do you remember how the groom brought your trick- 
horse out on the sawdust track? And bim you remember, 
the huge, white, docile creature, speckled with black, re- 
sembling a raw, dressed turkey stuffed with truffles f Then, 
hand in baud with the ringmaster, you made your entrance, 
a glittering creature in scarlet coat and hair Capoul style; 
the ringmaster with whom you (there is no harm in con- 
fessing it now) were just a tiny bit in love, like all the lady 
perfontiers of the troupe, A quick little caper of twinkling 
feel by way of greeting to the public, and then, at a single 
bound, presto f hop! there you stand erect on your immense 
platform of a saddle. A crack of the whip, a stormy blare 
of brass instruments from the orchestra, the trul^ed horse falls 
mechanically into the proper little trot, and away "ou go I 
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Ah, countesSt what an OlympiaJi creature you were in 

those days I Seventeen was the number of your years, and 
your limbs were as those of the Capitoline Venus. What 
strength and fracel What perfect beauty, such as only the 
New World, with its crossing of varied strains, can produce ! 
A murmur ran through the crowd " It is Ada, the beautiful 
American/' and, intoxicated by this gate of triumph, off you 
pirouetted more boldly than ever. 

A long rrackling round of applause always ended the first 
part dE the performance. And then, while the assistants 
were climbing on their stools to hold up the hoops for you 
to fly through, and the streamers lo be leaped over, and 
while the clown amused the gods in the gallery l>y knock- 
ing his comrade flat down upon his face, and then delicately 
picking him up by the seat of his breeches — then would you 
ride slowly round the ring, alighting upon the rim of your 
saddle in butterfly fashion. That wns the moment of keeti- 
cst delight to your admirers. Proudly erect you held your 
goddess-like head, garlanded with flowers, and from the 
skirts of gauie that flowed and swayed about your form 
your dii/ine extremities, clad in pink silk tights, emerged 
S£ from a cloud. 

It was in one of those intervals of rest that you first 
observed Che count, now your husband^ then one of the 
gayest of Parisian men about town. In the passage that 
led to the stahles he stood, tall and slender and faultlessly 
dressed in his close-fitiiug overcoat and pearl-gray hat, a 
£prig of lilac in his buttonhole, and tapping his lips with the 
gold knob of his little cane. The next day he was there, 
too, and the day after, and the next again. Your eyea 
drooped as they met his di&tracted gaie — that despairing 
look of a man who has lost his head. 
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And he had lost his head. But you were neither mere 
nor less than a j^ood, well-conducted ^irl. When you were 
&ve years oEd you had become an orphan, for your father, 
who did the pcla-aci, had fallen and brolcen his neck. Then 
the people of the troupe adopted the hiile one of the pro- 
fession, and the old Parisian clown Mistlgris taught you 
your French and a bit of reading and writing. Cut from 
being the pel and plaything of these worthy raounlcbanka— 
retaining their respect, too, through it all — you became the 
acknowledged glory of ihetr enterprise. You were gaming 
a living in an honest way, it h true» by a display of your 
physicil proportionSf but you were virtuous nevertheless, and 
you remember that evening when the count offered you the 
turquoise set, in graceful, cynical terms enough, and you 
eame near horsewhipping him in front of the elephant's 
stall, in the very presence of the company. 

The violent passions of the man needed hut that spark. 
"Johnson's American Circus" was then touring through 
France, The count followed it to Orleans, to Tours, to 
Nantes^ there capping the climax of his folly (just as a 
Russian might have done), both his parents being dead, by 
carrying you off and marrying you. 

Ah, dear me, how dolefully the wheezy hand-organ keeps 
grinding out the old galop in the twilight 1 

What could they da. after that 6rst intoxicating honey- 
moon Epent in a charming little seaside village? Down in 
the city the men at the Jockey Oub were laughing to split 
their sides, and the women of fashion were bursting behind 
their fans with anger and jealousy. The count adopted a 
pl&n most feasible under the circumstances; he went into 
voluntary exile for a few years- Ah, my poor counteBs, 
how bored you were in that great dark Florentine palace, 
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where you muat necth be trained and taught like a little 
g;irl, where you had to digest so many lessons and bear with 
GO many masters and mistresses I Vou were a fateful 
woman, though not, alasl 3 loving one, and so you wished 
to please ihe ctiunt, io make yourself worthy of him; but 
Ihat took time and palicncc, and your husband would wound 
yoj so with his continual '^ Don*t speak like that— nJon't 
do that," invariably accompanied by a freezing my J^or 
thai pierced your heart 

But all women can be taught. Upstart h a word pos- 
sessing no feminine form. Al the end of three years you 
were an unimpeachable countess. The county who was sick 
to death of museums and old masters that he had never 
been able to make much of, now brought you back to Paris. 
Open, with a bang, flew the long-elnsed doors and shulleri 
of the oM mansion, and you ate your home-eoming dinner 
in ihc huge dining-room, opposite a portrait of the count's 
great 'grand father, who had been licutcnaiU-fencral of the 
king's armies; a stately old gentleman he wa^, with pow- 
dered hair, wearing the blue ribbon across his red coat, 
and especially remarkable for the immense family nose. 
From his lofty station he seemed to look down en you with 
severity. 

And here, again, cotintess, you were sad and solitary. 
What labor did it cost your husband, what enormous ex- 
penditures for charitable purposes, merely to create for you 
a small society of priests and nuns I How doleful those 
black robes of either sext And now for six years you have 
spent your mornings in visiting schools and nurseries, and 
have shivered of an evening in your lonely box at the Fran- 
cis or the Opera- You have no child, and no hope of one» 
and the years are fleeting. But worst of ail is, that your 
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only feelings toward your husband are ihoac of gralUude 
and sincere fricndshipn for you have your opinion of him. 
No doubt he is a tbi)roue;h gentleman in his way, but tilled 
to the brim witb stupid aristocratic prejudices, and as tire- 
some u a concert. He is now forty-eigh!, and the very type 
of th& old beau turned milksop; a tasteless mixture enough 
of dyed whiskers smd prejudices, gray bats and a weak 
stomachs 

How pitiless the or^an is in its persistence! Why will it 
play the old galop to ihe music of which you used in other 
days to time the dancing of your truffled horse? You see 
yourself once more in ihe arena at the end of your act, 
blowing your faiewcll kias to the audience, and listening 
with delight to that hail-atorm of applause. Are you going 
mad. countess? For you feel your heart beating, and the 
delicious emotions of your girlhood steal over you again 
when it seemed to you that the handsome ringmaster had 
tenderly pressed your fingers as he led you off the track. 

At last the sound of the organ has died away ; the tall 
skdctons of the bare trees can scarcely be seen standing 
out against the background of the dull, dark sky, that stitl 
grows darker and duller. The footman enters respectfully. 
He places a lamp that he has brought upon 3 stand, and 
says in ceremonial tones: 

" The Vicar of Saint Thomas's Is awaiting your Ladyship 
in the drawing-room." — "Talfj in Frcu," 
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Anatolc France 
Finding an Apartment 

Ths usual thing happened M. Bcrgcrct went to look for 
an apartment; it was his sister who found iL Such advan- 
tages h^ the positivist spint over Itie speculative. Let us 
recognize the f?ct that Mile. Zoe's chr>ice had been a good 
one. She latleed neither ciperience of life nor a senw of the 
jitnesa of things She had traveled in Russia, and lived in 
Western EuropC' She had observed the various manners 
of men. She knew the world, and hence found it easy to 
know Paris. 

"There ii is,*' flhe said to her brother, stopping in front 
of a new house that overlooked the Luxemlwurg gardens. 

"The stairs arc neat," said M. Bcrgcrct, *' t»at a litlJe 
etcep." 

*' Be qntet, Lucienl You are young enough to go up five 
little flights of stairs without getting tired" 

"Do you think so?" asked Lucien, flallcred. 

She was careful to observe that the carpet oa the stairs 
extended to the top floor. 

He smilingly reproached her ior being sensible of these 
little vanities, 

"But perhaps," he added, "T myself might be a little 
shocked if the carpel were to come to an end on the floor 
below mine. One pretends to wisdom and remains vain in 
one particular respect This observation recalls to me some- 
thing that I saw yesterday while passing a church. The mar- 
ble siep5 of the chureli were covered wilb a red carpel, over 
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which the marrisge processtor of some weaEthy people was 
(o pass ou( after the ceremony- Some poor people who 
wanted to be married, loo, wailed wiih their poor guests 
without until the rich were done They laughed at the 
people stalking so gravely over the red carpet, and the poor 
litlle bride put her bare teet on it. But ihe aitendants made 
her Btep back, and it was not until this huge article of nup^ 
tial pomp had been rolled up into a huge cylinder that the 
poor wedding-party was allowed lo enter the church. I ob- 
served that these good people were much amused at their 
adventure^ and agreed with graceful ease to this display of 
social inequality, and I thought of Lamennais's saying that 
society reposes on the resignation of the poor" 

" We are at the lop,*' said MTle, Bergerct. 

" T am out of breath," said M. Bergeret. 

"That ia because you talked so much. One docs not tell 
long stories when one cUmba up five Hifjhts of stairs.'* 

"After 2.]]," said M. Bergeret, "it is the common lot oi 
sages to live under ihe roof. Science and meditation gen- 
erally Qourish in the garret. And when one considers all 
things, a garret adorned with high thoughts is better than 
a marble gallery." 

"This room," said Mile, Bergeret, "ia not a garreL It is 
lighted by a beautiful window, and you can make it your 
study/' 

Upon hearing ihese words, M. Bergeret looked upon the 
four walls as if possessed by a mortal fear, and assigned the 
air of a man at the edge of an abyss, 

"What is the matter?" asked his sister uneasily. 

But he did not answer her. 71:aE small square room, with 
Its light wall-paper, seemed to hiin filled with the shadow of 
>n unknown future. He entered it with a slow and fearful 
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step, 9.% if apprehending some mysterious fate. He selected 
the positicn for hU writrng-table. 

"I shall sit Lhcrc/' he said "It b not wdl to consider 
with tew much sentiment the ideas o£ the past and the future. 
Those arc abstract ideas, which roan does not have at first, 
but which he acquires laboriously and to his own sorrow. 
Is not the idea of the past in itself most sorrowful ? No one, 
1 suppose, would care to pass through life again by ihc same 
stages by which he had conic so far. There are lovely hour^, 
exquisite moments — that 1 do not deny. But they are the 
pearls and shining crystals woven into the coarse and som- 
ber texture of our days. The current of past years, brief in 
itself^ seems tediously slew, and if there is anything sweet 
in its remembrance it is because wc can rest our spirits 
on a few luminous points. Yet how pale is that sweclncssi 
and how sad- As for the future, we hardly dare to look 
into its face; so many threats overcast that vision. When 
you remarked, Zoe, that this would be my study, I looked 
into the future and braved (hat unendurable sight- T be- 
lieve I have sometimes shown courage; but 1 am given to 
rcBection. and reflection tmdermines daring-" 

" What was really hard," said MUe. Zoe, "was to find 
three bedrooms." 

" Assuredly," answered M. Bergeret, " humanity in Its 
youth did not conceive of a past or a future- These ideas 
which devour us have no extcrnat reality. We know nothing 
of life I Its development in time is a pure illusion^ It is by 
a mere inhrmity of our senses that we do rot see to-morrow 
realized as yesterday. It ii quite possible to imagine lieing* 
BO organized as to be able to perceive simultaneously phe- 
nomena that appear separated by appreciable intervals of 
time. Wc ourselves do not perceive light and sound in their 
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temporal order. Th« light of the stars that appears at onc« 
to our eyes blends in itself centuries and thousands of cen- 
turies. With more perfect perceptions we could liehold our- 
selves dead in the midst of life. For, since time docs not 
exist in reality, and since ttc succession of events is appar- 
ent only, all facts arc realized at once, and our future will 
never come to pasS' It exists now; only we discover it 
laEer. Do you see now^ Zoe, why I remained silent on the 
threshold of this room, iwhich is to be mine? Time is a pare 
idea. And space has no raorc reality than time," 

" Vtry likely," said Zoe, " But living in Paris is very 
expensive, and that fact had to be considered in taking an 
apartment, 1 don't believe you're even curious to see my 
room. Come, perhaps you will be interested in Pauline's." 

" Wc will inspect both of them/' said M. DciEcrct, obe- 
diently trailing his animal machine across the little square 
carpets. Nevertheless, he continued the course of hii reflec- 
tion s. 

" Savages," said he, " do not make the distinction between 
the past, the present, and the future. And their languages, 
which are certainly the oldest monuments of humanity, per- 
mit us to gain an insight into the condition of the race before 
it had begun metaphysical speculation/' 

Aa he was discoursing thus, he returned into Xht room 
that was to l>e his study, and which at his Arst entrance into 
it had seemed to him so full of the ominous shadows of the 
future. Mile. Bcrgeret opened the window. 

" Look, Lucien. ' 

And M. Bergeret looked at the bare tops of the treesj and 
aaid smiiing: 

"These black branches will assume violet tints under the 
gccde sun ci April, and ihen break forUi into lender foU- 
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tge. That will be chftrmin;, Zoe, and you arc very wise 
tad good, a kind nurse and a dear sister. Come and let mc 
Idas you." 

U- Bergcrct kiiied his dster, aod said, ** You are a good 
girl, Zoe," 

And MUe. Zoe answered, " Our parents were both good," 

H, Bergeret would have kissed her a second time, hut she 
Biid: 

* Youll make my hair untidy, Lucicn, and I hate that " 

— " Monsirur BtrgtrftJ* 




Madame de Martel — "Gyp'' 
Civil Marriage — Dialogue 

On the terrace of the Orangerie, A Lady, about thirty, 
vraiifiHg qttkkfy and seeming preoccupied. 

Lady. Brrr! it's freezing here! There's no good stay- 
ing any bn^rl To-morrows the bazaar, Sa^turday the 
races, Sunday the Grand Prix. It's jiisl the weather for 
catching cold. How 1 must love AdaJberi to come in search 
of A wife for him in aueh weather I There's devotion! Shall 
I find one? That's the important point! She must be as 
handsome 33 he is— alender, beautiful, and intelligent- 5o 
far, I've Men no one that attracts ine in the least; he is 
far helter than all of them! He ift so handsome, so — wait! 
It seems ID me there was one who — {She retraces htf 
steps for a short distance. Turning back sadly.) No, it's not 
to he thought o[[ She is awkward, common! He wouldn't 
approve, I'm sure. Besides, I don't like her, and it's most 
important that I should Oh, how annoying it jsl I must 
continue seeking, hegin these interminable fatiguing expedi- 
tions all over again! But I'll go now, for it's quite certain 
I sha'n'l find what 1 want here 

iShe waiks douin the terrace, and is s^ing out into ike 

Place de la Concorde. At the same moment a Gentler 

UAN, aged forty-live, enterj the garden.') 
Lady (ta the gentleman, who passes very quickly). How 
do you do ? 
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Gentleman. Ah! I beg jour pardon, I didn't «c you I 
Where are you going, walking in this freezing weather? 

Lady. To my carriage. I left il at thU gate — and you? 

Gentiernan, I'm taking Mme, X-, who is arranging her 
stall, an address I promised her. 

Lady. Will Ihcy let you io? 

CenlUman. Oh, yc»; I'm part of the business. 

Lady. What business? 

Gentlrman. I'm an organizer don't you know? Will you 
come with mc? 

Lady, No, I'm too cold. 

GentUptan. It will warm you. We'll run. 

Lady. Come along then, but we must be quickn 

Gfntieman. In very truth, you look frozen. Why do yoti 
come to the Tuileries all alone in such wcaibet? 

Lady. Not for my pleasure I I've just been there (^point- 
ing to the Orangerit). 

GentUtnan {air$€ntty). Ahl very niccl (Resuming the 
conver^atioH.) But what did you go there for? 

Lady. I went to look for — for — a marriage. 

GentUfnan. For yourself? 

Lady. Oh E rather not! In the first place, I don^t exactly 
ace wbj 1 should go there for that; and in the second, I am 
far loo happy as 1 am to 

CeHtiematt {interrupting her). There, that will do. Since 
the rest of the explanation would coniain unRatcering re- 
marks on the sex to which I've the honor to belong, I'd 
rather not hear them from your pretty raoulh. Then whom 
is it you arc marTying? 

Lady. I'm not marrying yet, unfortunately, I want to 
marry, which is by no means the same thing 

CtntUman, But whom? 
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Lady. M^r beat (ricnd. 

GcntUman. Ahl is he young? 

Lady. Yes; but just the right age to mirry, and he 
wants tfv ^ 

GentUniQn. T hope so, for hia sake. la he nice? 

Lady. Adorable j 

GcniUmon. Well, a man marries on less than that 

Lady. And then he has every posBible good quality. 
You've no notion of it: 

Gentleman. I'm very fionyl "And naturally yon are very 
fond of him? 

Lady (entphaHcaiiy) . I adctc himi 

GcntUirtan (surprijed). Hm, I did not think you were 
Eo extravagant in your likings. 1 even thought you cold. 

Lady. So I am, generally. But he knew how to conquer 
my indifference, and what would you have? It's stupid, I 
know, hut now I love him niadly; and lo please him thcrc*a 
nothing I wouldn't do. 

G^nUrtian. He's to be envied 1 But tell me, if you love 
him as much as all that, why are you trying lo marry him? 

Lady. Because he's dying to get mafnedl 

Gentleman. Are you sure? Has he told you so? 

Lady (jftrugging her shouidcrj). Do you only undcr- 
atand Ihing:^ when you're told them? Don't you suppose I've 
seen it by a thousand trifles? 

GentUmoH. What, what? A thousand trifles I 

Lady. Of course! For instance — Slay! you'll make me 
aay something foolish. Well, then, admitting thai I haven't 
seen it myself, I've been told, don't you know? 

G^ntlfinon. You've been told I Who could have been 
fitupid enough to tell you that? 

Lady. Why, your friend X. 
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CffnIUman {astcntshffd). Hel Why does h« imerfere, 
the idiot? 

Lady. He did me a gre&t service in informing me, and 
I'm exceedingly obliged to bim. 

Gentleman. Naturally. That's cjtactly whal he counted 
on, the wretch I I'm very curious to know how he managed 
to — inform — you, as you caU it. It was a delicate thing 
to do. 

Lady. Oh 1 with the greatest propriety. He said, " If you 
don't marry Adalbert, hell give you some trouble.'* 

Gentleman. Ah ! his name is Adalbert ? (He seems to be 
trying to remember.) 

Lody. Yea. Do you think it an ugly name? 

Gentleman. Qh 1 names are a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence to me. And so you deeiderf to take X.'s advice? 

Lady. Yes, and since— I'm looking about! 

Gentleman. And doesn't he, on hh pari, look about 
too? 

Lody. He'd like to^ but I won't let him. 

Gentleman (taken aback). What? 

Lady. You look surprised! 

Gentleman. Well, during the last five minutes I've seen 
you in quite a new light — I assure you J never suspected 

Lady. You consider me and my follies absurd? 

Gentleman. Your *' follies"? You call things by suit- 
able names I God forbid that I should consider you absurd; 
on the contrary. And since you have mentioned it, I must 
tell you frankly thai from to-day I Cud a new charm in yotL 

Lady. Because? 

Cftttlernan. Because you were perfect in my eyes, with 
one exception, 

Lody Really? And that exception is ? 
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CentlemaH. Lt— it's rather difficult to explain ! I feared 
that iti you, the side — how shall I put it? — the side *' of the 
affections/' to speak correctly, was but little developed. But 
T was mistaken, entirely mistaken. 

Lady. Then you understand my love for Adalbert? 

C^ntUman. Adalbert or any other I I think it ia always 
□cccsaary to love ^omc one. 

Lady. Another f Oh« dear, nc>l Whea he dies, Vve quite 
decided not to have another. 

Cenileman {absently). Why should Adalbert die? la 
He ill? 

Lady. No, but I don't imagine he'll last forever; my 
aHection does not blind me to that degree. 

G^mteman. Does he love you? 

Lady. He? I should just think he doesi He worships 
mt He spends hii days at my feet. 

Gentlctnan. I can understand that. But why the deuce 
do you want htm to man7? 

Lady. 1 am not suSicient for him I It's not eurprieio^, 
(She laugks.) 

Gentleman (surprised). Ah! 

Lady. He never leaves me for a second I Even in the 
bouse I can'l move an inch without him. 

Centl^man, Don't you find that inconvenient? 

Lady. No, 

Cmtlcvian. But sometimes — just for a moment, you know 
■ — you want to leave even those you love best — the most amu- 
sing people get fatiguing in the long run, and 

Lady. But that's precisely Adalbert's superiority over the 
roost amusing people. 

CentUman. You are probaUy not anxious that the young 
lady shall be pretty ? 
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Lady, On the contrary, tt*s most cascntioE. Bcauty'A of 

the ^catcat Importance. 

Gentieman. But — character? 

Lady. Bati— character ! Yau can train it I It's only my- 
self to whom that could matter, and as long as she's not 
allege Ihcr bad ■ 

CentUman. Do yoa insiat on talent? 

Lady. Oh^ no. 1 hate prodif^esp 

Ctttiteman. And you were to see something t<Mlay, b«r«f 

Lady. No. T was only looking, I hoped to find some- 
thing. But there's nothing at all, and I must begin all over 
again. 



Gentleman. Do you want to marry him to get rid of him? 

Lady. To get rid of him? but I shall never leave him I 

Genileman (surprised). Ah! you shouldn't talk like that. 

Lady. Why? 

Cenihman {more and more taken aback). What? Why? 
You say the most dreadful things with a calmness, I had 
almost sajd a candor, which — And then you're astonished 
that I seem surprised, and yon ask me why, opening your 
eyes wid e 

Lady. I think you attach too mjch impoitaacc to a 
foUy-^ 

Gentleman. A folly f Again! 

Lady. A weakness, if you prefer iL 

Gentleman. That's better. 

Lady. But a very innocent weakness, that does &o one 
any harm, 

Centletnan. I understand all weaknesses, as you say, be- 
cause I am acquainted with them all more or less I Tm not 
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flnrpHsed at the weakness, but at the unconcern with 

which jou speak of it. I thought you prudish — almost 
austere. 

Lady. But I don't see that Tve said anything that coul4 
change that op m ion. 

Gentleman. The deuce T Bui 

Lady. Instead of being si!andalized by my search, yon 
would do better to help me. You would be doing ate a 
service. You must know of some one. 

GfniUman, I? Why, indeed? 

Lady, Through your friends, through 

Gentleman. My friends are no longer young, it's true, but 
all the same they like match-m^kirg- 

Lady. How funny you arel You talk jual aa if it were a 
flerioua affair. 

Gentleman. But so it seems to me. Vou certainly want 
beauty, and of course beauty must be eotnbined with virtue? 

Lady. Oh, that's of no consequence n all! 

Gentleman (astonhhed) . Oh! 

Lady. Why "Oh"? I know it is said that the early 
caprices oi the mother almost always injure her children, 
but 

Centtfman {breatkUss). It's not onTy for the sake of the 
child re n< it's- ■ ■ 

Lady. For AdalbcTl*sF Do you imagine he'll careP 
Now, coDiCp find mc some one. It1l be so nice of you. If 
you only knew how disagreeable it is for a woman to bother 
about such things! And then she's nearly always taken in. 

Gfniiemon. So are men. 

Lady. Much less, T a^ure you. 

Gentfeman. That's strange. I should have said the con- 
trary. What do you want her to be tike? Tdl mc, aad then 
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if I hea.r of anything I shalJ know if it votil4 be likeLj to 

Lady. J want her to be a littTe fimaller than he is, if 
possible 

Gentleman. That's rather a vag^jc siic — for mc 
Lody. I'll show him to you one of these fine days. 

Centietnan. 1 confess I am curious to 

Lady. She must be dark, with tawny locks — a Uttle curly, 
but not too much — and silky — wilh golden-color eyes — small 
short teeth, and extremely delicate cars and limbs. 

Gcntlemait. Well, I musl sayl Dark, wilh tawny locks* 
short teeth, gold eyes* likewise delicate ears and Itmbs- That 
is to say, that if one met any one like thai, one would be 
almost inclmed to marry her oneself^ T can quite understand 
that you won't find that model tn a week. 

Lady. I'm most anxious about the ears and limbs, for 
that's a sure sign of race. 

Gertiieman. Ah I she must be of good family P 

Lady. Of course, 

GeHthman. Adalbert will have a good time. 

Lody. That's just what I wish. 

Gentleman. We haven't mentioned the nose. Would yon 
like a majestic nose or a little pink snub noseP 

LdJy {protesting). A pink nose? But you donl know 
anything at all about it. Pink no^es are dreadful. 

Genthman. Eh, eh I But I assure you that 

Lady. I want a Mack nose like his. or at least chocolate. 

CentUman {horrified). Whatt black or chocolate like 
his? He has a black and chocolate nose? 

Lcdy. Certainly, 

Gtf\tlema%. Adalbert ? 

Lady. Well, what is there so surprising in that? 
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Gentltman. He's a negro then? 

Lady. A negro? Whom are you talking about? 

C^ntUman. Why, of your friend. 

Lady. What! (A light dawning on her.) Oh I great 
Heaven I you thought that — but it's my poodle Vm talking 
of — and all that IVe said — and that you have replied — oh! 
—it's dreadful I 

Gentleman {breathing freely). LordI I'm so gladl But 
put yourself in my place. I meet you looking frozen and 
bored. You tell me, " 1 want to marry one of my friends — 
the best; I have just been looking for a wife for him; hia 
name is Adalbert^ etc." 

Lady. And in telling you Chat I pointed to the Orangerie. 

Gentleman, Ahi the dog-show! I had quite forgotten. 
I thought you were talking about a marriage in good earnest, 
or at least about a civil marriage. 
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J. dc Saint Geni&s—" Richard O'Monroy" 
The Fuguff 

Wishing to keep the naiional holiday in some out-of-the- 
way corner cf Normandy, I was striding up and down the 
hall of the Saint Lazarc Station when I heard an inbar^ 
monious feminine voice address me— inharmonious but femi- 
nine. 

"M, Richardl M, Richard!" 

I turned round. It was my friend Mme, Manehaballe. in 
B travelinif c:oatumc con&isting of an o[d surah du^t-ctoak, 
trimmed with black Tace that had formerly done duty at Aix 
with Rebecca (I Irnew it ag^in), and a Leghorn hat with a 
heap of flowers and two pink ibis wings. However vivid 
your imagination may be, I defy you to present to yourself 
Mme. Manchaballe's head adorned with two pink ibis winga. 
You ought to have seen it^ for it is a never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle. 

" Where are yoti off to, my dear lady? " 

"Tin going to join my youngest* Caroline, at Houlgate, 
where we have a little cottage on the Cornichc." 

"Caroline? Ah^ yesl she goes in for singing. Well, arc 
the Conservatory examinationa over?" 

"They're over," groaned Mme. ManchabsJIe; ^they're 
over, but they never began for us/' 

" Impossible f" 

"Oh, sir, a [nccc of Jlagraut injustice 1 We did not even 
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enter for them. And yet Caroline has a nice voice* Don't 
yon remember the evening she sang. From 'Faust': 

"*Ah, how I love to see myself look co mce in thi< minor'? 

and then the great reciUtive: 

*"I ihould much like to know who fhar young man wast 
If he u a great noble, and how much he gives ' " 

"Those are net exactly Ihe words, Mme. Manchaballc.*' 

*' Yes, but it's the meaning. In operas words are of no 
importance. Well, if you remember, you were surprised 
your&etf, and cried, * The deuce! Your daughter has made 
great progress^ I will recommend her to my friend Vic- 
torien Sardou.'" 

" Joocicrcs, T said Jonciircs." 

'*Wcll. thcj'rc both Viclorien, so wherc's the difference? 

I didn't let the grasa grow under my feet Not only did I 
givt her lessons from Mme, Saxc, but I made her call on 
all the members of the jury without me. At first I wanted 
to go with her, but she said 1 made her nervous, and 
that she sang better when 1 wasn't there. So I did not 
insist/' 

"I think you were quite right, Mme, Manchaballe." 
"YeSf yes. And, besides, I was bmy. I went to the 
Concert Vatoire. A funny sort of concert, I must say I A 
queer room, half theater, half study. The stage, with its 
two chairs and one door, looked like a porter's lodge, and a 
poor porter too. Not a decoration, not a piece of furniture, 
not an ornament on the bare walls, which were painted the 
color of ravr beef. It seems thai this plain, bare tiackground 

II good for judging gesture, pose, and play of feature. W«II, 
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I didn't m[nd. Instead of the usual boxes, there wu a long 
table of severe aspect, behind which the members o! the jury 
were seated, with the president in the center, all getting gray, 
short- sigh led, and not handwinie at all. Such beards, such 
heads of hair! Why do all musictans have such exlraor- 
dinaiy heads o£ hair? Tcrhapa music is good fcr the 
hair." 

" r think you are straying from the point, Mme. Mancha- 
balle. T wani to hear abont Caroline." 

"Just so, Vm comiiig to It. In short, one day I arrived 
latCp at the end of the performance, and heard that Mile, 
Terville had the first prite for her fugue, an unheard-of 
fugue, an extraordinary fugue, a marvelous fugue, that 
literally carried the jury away. And all round me I heard 
the critics exclaiming^ ' What a fugue I Ah, my dear fellow. 
what a magnificent fugue I ' In order not to seem out of it, 
1 said the same, smiling like the test- But in fact — don't 
laugh at me — L hadn't the least idea what a fugue was, So 
far, with Judith and Rebecca, I have only had to do with dan- 
cing. With pirouettes and the lilte I was quite at home, but 
I had never heard a menibn of fugues. So that as soon as 
I got out into the vestibule I went up to Mme- Chapuiot, 
Stella Chapuzot's mother, who was in the same class as 
Caroline — and Mme. Saxe had always said, ' If SicUa 
doesn't make a success at the opera first, it will be Caroline,' 
Wellj Mme. Chapuzot was very jealous of us. I ought to 
have been on my guard, hut I thought all would be right 
between mothers. So I went up to her and said, ' Mile. Ter- 
ville had a great success with her fugue — that is to say, she's 
certain of the prize. And,' I went on, 'since I wasn't ihere^ 
it would be very kind of you to tell me what a fugue is, 
because, yon sec, Pd make Caroline prepare one.' 
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"Then Iilme. Chapuzot began to laugh, and so [oudly that 
everyt>ody tumed round to look at us. ! laughed, too, for 
company's sake, but wilbout exactly bnnwing why. Sud- 
denly Mme. Chapuzot became serious, and said, 'A fugue, 
Mine. ManchaWk. is to make yourself scarce just at the 
moment when it would be least expected- Suppose you are 
to atng In the evening at the Opera Comiquc : at eight o'clock, 
precisely, you decamp to Italy. That's a fugue. Then the 
terrified directors, in order to bring you back^ prefer either 
to increase your salary or to give yoM a prize. That is what 
was done in the case of Mile, Tcrvilte/ 

" I thought it rather extraordinary. But the same evening 
I met by chsnce at the opera one oE our former tenants, 
M, Jules Claretie, who is a member of the Academy, and con- 
sequently understands the French language^ and 1 said to 
htm, 'M. Claretie, if a person had to sing at the Op^ra 
Comiquc at half-pa&t eight, and at eight decamped to Italy, 
would that be a fugue?' 'Certainly,* replied the Acade- 
mician with perfect politeness, 'that would be a fugue.' 

"I hesitated no longer, I waited for the day of the com- 
petition, and then hey presiof without a word of warning, I 
packed Caroline off to Houlgate. She objected, but I said, 
' Leave everything to your mother ; it's for your own good.' 
I went to the concert-hall, and when Caroline's name waa 
called 1 stood up and said, ' She's doing a fugue. She's in 
her cottage at the seaside." 

"'Good,' replied the president. 

"And he summoned the next, Stella Cliapuzot. And she 
passed, and Caroline failed. Now, isn't it disgraceful, sir? 
I ought not to have trusted Mme, Chapuiot; t>ut, honestly 
now, could I suspect M- Caretie? Such a distinguished 
man* Put it into the papers, will you? It will prove to the 
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forentmcnt thtt, a%f what th^ like, tbere't no eqtialit7 yet ; 
■nd tiiat what «pdU mcceu for one U ftttl to another. But 
there'f mj train- Good-bj ! " 
''A pleaaaot jonnugr to jon, Mmt, Manchaballei" 




Edmond Rostand 
A Duel in Rime 



Valvixt, Cyrano, and Spectators, 



Vtd. 
Cyr. 
Vat. 
Cyr. 
Vai. 
Cyr, 



Your — your nose U — er — your nosi 

Very, 

Ha, hat 

lathat all? 
Why 



-ia very Urge I 



Ah, no, young man, that is not enough 1 You might 
have said — dear me, there are a thousand ihinga — varying The 
tone. For instance, here yoia ar^— Aggressive : " 1 sir, if I 
had such a noje, nothing would au've hut I must cut it olT ! " 
Amicable: " II must be In your way while drinking; you 
ought to have a special beaker made]" Descriptive: "It 
ifi a crag— a peak^i promontory! A promontory, did I 
lay? It \% a peninsula 1" Inquisitive: "What may the 
office be of that ohlong receptacle? Is it an inkhorn or a 
ici&soT-case ? " Mincing : *' Do you so clole on birds, that you 
have, fond as a father, been at pains to fit the little darlings 
with a rooat?" Blunt: " Tell me, sir, you, when you smoke, 
u it possible you blow the vapor through your nose without 
a neighbor crying, "The chimney is afire?' " Anxious: " Go 
with caution, I beseech, lest your head, dragged over hy that 
weight, should drag you over!" Tender: "Have a little 
sunshade made for it] It might get freckled I" Learned: 
" None but the beast, sir, mentioned by Aristophanes, the 
hippocarapeiephantocamcZos, can have borne beneath his fore- 
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head so much cartilage and bone 1 " OFfhand: " What, com- 
rade^ is ihat sort of peg in style P Capital to hang one's hat 
upon ] " Emplialic : " No wind can hope, oh, lordly nose, lo 
give the whole of you a cold, but Ihc nor'wcslerl" Dra- 
matic: "It ifl the Red Sea when it Weeds!" Admiring; 
" What a sign for a perfumer's shop I " Lyrical : *' Art thou 
a Triton, and is that thy conch ? " Simple : '* A moDumenl 1 
When ifl admission free?" Deferential: "Suffer, sir, that 
I should pay you my respects; that is what I call possessing 
a house of your own I '* Rustic; "Hi, boys I Call that a 
nose? Yc don't gull mef It's cither a prize carrot or else 
a stunted gourd!" Military: "Level against the cavalry!" 
Practical: "Will you p;it it up for raffle? ln<lub]tably< sir, 
it will be the feature of the game! " And finally, in parody 
of weeping Pyramua: *' Behold, behold the nose that traitor- 
ously destroyed the heauEy of its master, and is blushing^ 
for the same I '* That, my dear air. or something not tinlikc, 
is what you would have said to me had you the smallest 
leaven of letters or of wit; but of wil, oh, most pitiable 
of objects made by God, you never had a rudiment; and 
of letters you have Just those that are needed to spell 
" fool ! " 

Vai. Tnauffcrabic I A clodhopper, without — without so 
much as a pair of gloves I 

Cyr. Without gloves? A mighty matter! I only had one 
left, of a very ancient pair, and even that became a burden 
to me — I left it in somebody's face. 

Vai. Villain, clod-poll, fiat-fool, refuse of the earth! 

Cyr. (iabirtg off his hat and bozving as if Valvert had 
been iniroducins himself). Indeed? And mine, Qyt^no 
Savinien Hercule de Bergerac I 

Vai. ^€xasptTGt€d) , BufToont 
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Cyr. (crying out suddenly, as if seiaed tvith a cramp). 
OKI 

(Valvcrt^ who had started toivard the back, turns.) 

Cyr- (screwing up his face as if in pain). It must have 
leav? lo stir; il has a cramp I It is bad for it to be kept stilE 
so long I 

Vol. What is Ihc matter? 

Cyr, My rapier prickles like a foot asleep 1 

Vai. [drc-aiag). So be it! 

Cyr. 1 shall give you a charming liitle wound. 

Vol. (cortUmptuously)^ You — a poet? 

Cyr. Yes, I, a poet; and lo such an extent that while we 
fence, T will, hop! extempore, compose you a ballade! 

Vaf. A ballade? 

Cyr. I fear you do not know what that is. 

Vol. But 

Cyr. (as if saying a itsson). The ballade is composed of 
three stanzas of eight lints each 

yai. Outrageous f 

Cyr. And an envoy of four. 

Vol, You 

Cyr, I will in the same breath fight you and compose 
one. And at the last line t will hit yoj. 

h'ai. Indeed you will nol ! 

Cyr, No ? {Dtchiming.) 

Ballade of the dud which in Burgundy Hduk 
Monsieur de Bergefaf foughf with i jackanapei. 

Vol. And what is that, if you please? 
Cyr. That is the title. 

The Spectators {at the highest pitch of excitement)^ 
Iblake room I Good sport I Stand aside [ Keep still 1 
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Cyr. (chstng his eyes for a second) . Wait, 1 am aettlmg 
upon the rinjca. There, 1 have them. {In declaiming, 
he suits the acthn to ihe vjord.) 

Of my broad felt made lighter, 

1 cast my mantle broad. 
And Btand, poet and £ghEerp 

To do and to t*cord. 
I bow, I draw my iword. 

Now guard! With Htcel and wit 
J play you at fint abord. 

At the lait linej i hid 

[Tkey begin fencing.) 

You should hive been polirer; 

Where had you beer be p>tt6I 
The left (idc or the right — ahf 

Or next your azure cord F 
Or where the spleen is tiored? 

Or in the nomach'a pit? 
Lcr's come ti- quick accord; 

At th« last Vne, I hitl 

You fJter, yta tum whiterf 

YoLi da to to aRord 
Your foe a rime m irer^ 

You ihnift at me— I ward — 
And balance is restored. 

Ha, ecu I lion, look to your tpiti 
No, you ihall not he floored 

Before my cue to Hitl 
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Emtny 

PriDce, call upon the Lord? 

I ikimiiih^idnt a bi^— 

I lungel I keep mj wordl 

(Valtest staggers; Cymako hows.) 
Ac dw bit Iwe, I biti 



— " Cyrano di Btrggrac." 
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International JVit and Humor 
as Expressed in Caricature 

By 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice 

Aulhof of 

^'Thf Nimtetnth Century in Carkaturc^* 

(With rcproducrioni of a few ri-prc?enLsave fiinioQi carioonsj 



TO dc^nc caricaturo wtlh adequacy and pri^cislon H 
far from being an easy matter. We c:in irace the 
word tlircugh the French derivation back to it? 
Ilalian source. In a general way w-c can speak of it as ihc 
art of applying the grotesque to the purposes of satire. In 
that sense it is almost as old as history. Traces of it arc to 
be found in Egyptian an. It was contemporaneous with the 
ccmedies of Aristophanes, and the Frenchman Champftcury 
hai1i:d a certain Pauson as the d<iy^n of caricalurista. Il was 
familiar to Rome the Republic, and to Home the Empire. Its 
fantastic spirit, usually taking the form of grim and terrible 
figures of Dcnih and the Devil, linked with curious obsceni- 
ties, pervaded the Middle Ages. 

But in oijr modern life carieature has assumed a hroadcr 
meaning and a higher dignity. It is no longer merely the 
expression of a grotesque idea, but a power to lash foibles 
and pretense, capable of toppling over dynasties and o£ rous- 
ing nations to heights of patriotic frenzy. To if, as to the 
Tinvel, we turn to catch the mood of a period and people. 
Cotirt-ridden history, concerning itself almost exclusively 
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with war$ and kings and <^ueens and parliaments, sees in 

eighrecnth-ceniury England, for eNample, only a line of 
Hannverian monarch?, a dnzcn staiesmcu and gen^als. and 
liattli;-fn:ld5 like BlcnhciHj and Malplaquci. Fonlenoy, and 
Yorklown. For the spirit of the English people, for th« 
manners, the prejudices, the vices, and excesses of ihe age, 
we turn to ihe pages of Richardson, Fielding, and SmoUelt, 
and to rhe prints of Hogarth^ Bunhury, and Gillray. 

So long as the Bastilc frowned down on Parian in eigh- 
teenth -century France plclonal satire was natufally o£ little 
iinportaEice ; white in Germany, divided into countless little 
principalities, and in Italy and Spain, Lying under the ^iin 
shadow of the ln<iuisilion, pictorial satire counted for even 
Ic^s, It is to EngLan<l. happy in the liberty of thought and 
speech won in the wars of Cromwell's Ironsides a century 
before, thai we must turn to find in the prints of Ilogarih and 
his successors ihe coniedies of society, vice, and politics. 
Born in 1697 (or 1698), William Hogarth was apprenticed 
early in life lo a silversmith, for the purpose of learning the 
graving of arms and ciphers upon plalc. Uis marvelous 
gift for caricatiire soon manifested itself. In l/jo he clan- 
dc£titie[y married th^r danghter of Sir James lliornhill, th« 
con rt -pa inter, who was at first enraged at the mesalfiancr, 
but speedily relented when brought lo a realisation of his 
son-in-law's genius hy the first plates of "The Harlot's 
Progress/' The success of lliis series, one of Hi^arth's 
moat brilliant creations, wa^ instantaneous. It became the 
fashion to paint scenes from it on ladies' fans. "The Har- 
lot's Progress '' was followed by '* The Rake's Progrc^is," in 
which Hogarth liirned lo the satire of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury life of fashion, which he later developed more fully in 
bis " Marriage a la Mode." This series, of which one of the 
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prints >s herewith reproduced, while perhaps slightly inferior 
ariisficrally to "' The Harlot's Progress," i5 certainly the most 
widely known of his crealions. ThiidtcTay esttnned it (he 
most ImportanL and highly wrought of the Ho^rthlsn 
comedies. 

In the first print we see Ihe negcitiations for 3 marriage 
between the daughrer of a rich alderniati and young Lord 
Vii^count Squandt^rficld, the vicious :wn of a gouty old carL 
The fathers present as fine a contrast as the young people, 
the arrogance of birth of the nobleman, his coronet and gold- 
lace against the money-bags and mortgage-deeds of the alder- 
man. Jl is evident that love hiis nn great part in the m:itch, 
for the young viscount is aclmiting hini-'^elf in iho gla^s, while 
the bride is playing with the niarriage-ring and listening to 
Counselor Silvcrtonguc, who has been drawing the settle- 
ments. The suceeeding pictures carry ihc ill-omened mar- 
riage to its dismal end. My lord takes his pleasure elsewhere 
than at home, fuddling himself in evil haunis ; while my lady 
amuses herself with foreign singers, masquerades, and the 
society of the sinister Silvertonguc. The day comes when 
my lord returns home at the inopportune niomenl, draws 
his sword upon the counselor, who bills him. and is caught 
while trying to escape. My lady rettirnn lo her father, the 
city alderman, and faiuLs upon reading Silvertongue's last 
speech before his execution at Tyburn. It is the old, old 
story, the old, old moral, the o]d, old sermon, about marry- 
ing for rank or money, and about evil ways and associalions. 

To Hogarth belonged the comedy of vice, the vice of the 
oltl eighteenth -century London — the London of Temple Bar 
and Tybnrn and [be old T^^ndcin RndgLv with its row of tot- 
tering houses; the London of Harry Fielding, whOi of all 
Hogarths contemporaries, was probably nearest to him in 
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A KASKrflNAHLE SAl IJ I'ATHJN. 
ObC oi the b»l known t/f ific Uionbui^ concaLuIcI. AIhiliI 'JJO* 

mrnial kinship. His imniE^iate succes^r in Englisli pic- 
torial liunior, William Henry Biinbuty, look a5 hh field llie 
comedy of society. At ihc liuic of Hogarth's death. In 1764. 
Bunbury was a lad of Fourteen. Consequently, it was a, 
soraewliBi different England which came under hi^ observa- 
tion, but liiill the rcd-lilDodfflJ. rnhiist, oiit^pf^en Knglard of 
Fiddiiigi Tom Jones, and which vwas later to insjdrc Gill- 
ray's Icrriljk- iicncil. But Bunbury reflects ihc politer and 
more ceremonious aide of the age. He was an aristocrat, 
as a youth he had made the '^jjrand tour,'* he held a militia 
comniisyjon, and he had no'liking for depicting ihe misenes 
of Gin Lane and Beer Alley. He began to publish his prints 
OR parly as ijftj. when he was bm seventeen years of age. 
qiqM of his early work being based on hia Impressions of 
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foreign travel. To this period belong " The EnElishman at 
Paris/' the "Tour lo Foreign Parts," "The Kitchefi of a 
French Posl-House," showing peasants, dandies, monks, lean 
FrciichiiJ^n, in cotilrast to slout and wt'll-fed Briluns. His 
life aa an amateur aoltlicr naturally led hin: to treat of mili- 
tary subjects, and among his bcsl-known prirts are '* Rc^ 
cruits," "The Deserter," "The Miliiia Meeting," and "A 
Visit to Camp_" One of his most famous sketches was *' The 
Long MinueL.*' as danced at Bath, the great rendezvous of 
ci gh I icnlh- century fashionaWe English society, Mr, Selwyn 
Brinton, in his "' Eighteenth Century in English Caricature/' 
writes of " The Long Minuet " as a forerunner oJ a line of 
humor which the Germans have developed in Flitgefutr 
Bl&ttcr, and which Csran d'Achc has mode use of with great 
success in France. 

The next great figure in the history of caricature is Gillray. 
The two prints reproduced here—*' Gulliver Inspected by 
a Brobdingnagian " and " Bonaparte the K ing- Baker "^ 
are charaL-ieri^tTC, yet there are probably forty or fifty 
other prints fruni which any two uiight have hecn taken, 
and the Kclcctiuu would have been ju^l as felicitous. Then 
there arc thirty odd sketches conceived and executed with 
great power, and illastrative ot one side of his great but per- 
verted genius, which could not be printed at all, uf which 
one must speak evasively, and which were found overslrong 
even by an age which did not flinch from tlie broadest of je>li 
and found little shame in open allusion to the elemental fact« 
of physical life. Looking at Ehese prints one somehow sees 
the shadow of the madness which darkened his later years. 

The age of Gillray was a realistic one, an age of cere- 
mony and sharp distinctions of caste. A great man was 
known by his exterior, and he flaunted his vices in much 
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the same manner aa he ftaunlcd his ptriwJg and his ribbons. 
Hand in hand with martial heroism went disaipaliotj of every 
kind; ganiLling was a ruhng pnssion throughout the land, 
and drunkonti«s was common in every class of society. To 
influence opinion iiinkr such conditions, no story was too 
infamous for trcdcncc and use. The mother, the wife, the 
sisters of the French cm]JCror — all were fair game. The 
Bifoaparlc family gnawing at bones in a hut in Ajaccio, 
Josephine dancing naked heforc Barras while the young Na- 
poleon peers furtively through the curtain — Ihese were ihe 
scenes which Gillray depicted to keep aflame the passions of 
his countrymen. How savage the satircj how keen the con- 
tempt 1 In the print "Gulliver Inspected by a Brobding- 
nagjin," you see the pygmy being sludied through an opera- 
glass by the king, who holds him in ihe palm of his hand. 
" Our fathers,'* wrole Thackeray, " chose to set up George 
as [he type of a great king, and the tittle Gulliver was the 
great Napoleon.^' Yel even when this contempt is most vio- 
lent in its expression, there lurks beneath tt a certain fear — 
Jear of the geniu* of the emperor, fear of his star. Can the 
Tiddy Dolt of one print, taking out of the oven a new batch 
of kings, be really the p>'gmy Gulliver who in the other print 
is being so contemptuously scrutinized by fat, old, dull, Hano- 
verian George the Third, or the arrogant conqueror who in 
another is shown complacently slicing olT Continental Europe 
ai his share of ihe plum-p;idding? 

In a monograph of ihis length it would he impossible even 
to give a list of Gillray's cartoons, yet the subject should 
not he dismissed without allusion lo a print which the present 
writer considers as showing the high-water mark of his 
im^gin^iive genius. In "The Valley of the Shadow of 
Dcaih ■* the ariisl made use of John Bunyan's allegory to 
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depict the manifold dangers which tbrcatenrd Napoleon in 
1X08. It was afitr the disastrous Spanish occupation, and 
Ihe French emperor, moving along the perilous path through 
the valley, is surrounded on every side by horrors Ihrealcnitig 
immediate destruetioii. The print is marvelous in its inv^n- 




RODENSON CRUSOE HON A PARTE, 
nV \ CEUMAN CAHI'OOUIST, [N zttp 

Tbo Gfui NtpalMd [a aalLB ■! £l H«l«ia. 

lion and dttail, and wa5 r>ne of the last to be executed before 
Gillray's mind began to give way. The waning of Napoleon's 
power saw an Snerease in caricature directed against him, 
not otily in the countries which were stnig^rling to throw off 
his yoke, but in France ilself. An anonymous French print 
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irg the Corsican with equal feroHty, if wiih less cunning. 
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Alter Waterloo and the second restoration of the Bour- 
horts. Europe, weary aiter the long years of uirbnlence, 
turned for a time from poHiJcai carJcalure to the caricature 
of manners. In England the good-natured grulfsquea of 
Craikshank were a plcisanl relief after the savageries of 
Cillray. In Franco, under Louis XVIII, some poliiical cari- * 
caiure was directed against the Jesuits, but piclortfil satJ« 




rnn LaiiJoD /^m^' 



THE PRENCTf PORCUHNF. 

A Drftuli coDcepllQn ciE eJie nmrlilir Binliiiloqa of ttie bjiipvnir 

rVapuJton 111 in jBjj. 

fur the most part coin'crnfil rlM-lf with the comedy of man- 
ners, amusing itself over llie atisurdity of enisling fashions 
in dress, the devit^es and abuses of matrimonial agcnc'iw, aitd 
the dangers of the Mciitagnes Russcs. The Revolution of 
lS3ci brought political caricature back into popularity, and 
with the ripeninf^ of the peiiins of Daumier and Philipon, 
and the establishment of La Caricature and afterward the 
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Charivari, ihcre be- 
gan thai curious 
struggle belwcen 
half a doien poor 
anisEs on one side 
and his majesty 
Louis Pliilippc, his 
august family, ^nd 
the numberless 
" placemen " a nd 
supporters of ihe 
monarchy on the 
olhcr, whkh Thack- 
eray likened to 
Thersites girding nt 
Ajax. Prosecutions, 
seizures. Rues, made 
no rnjprcssfon on the 
dauntless little bond, 
and week after week, 
with an astountling 
ingcnuily and va- 
ricty of invention, 
the king of the 
French was held up 
to the laughter of 
Paris. The favnritc 
device of Daunifcr 
was to play upon 
the resemblance the 
king's head bore to 
a pear, and soon the 
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THE ROOT OF ALL BVtl_ 
A Gonida culture at Ki)jol»n III. 
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THE FAMOUS "POlkE." 
Carinmn u[ totals Pbilip^^ by PIlUiiidd, Appcor^ne is i-A L^uvKrrf'it'T^ 

famous " poire " was diiilkctl upon all the walJs of llie 
city. The four sketches litre rcpro*Iuced constituted Piiili- 
pon's defense when summoned before x jury to answer 
for the crime of incilmg to contempt against the king's 
l*trson- He drr^w a |te;in then a secnnd, ihtn a ihirtl. tlien 
a fourth^ cacli like Ihe former one, but adding a line here 
and a curve there, until the last was & perfect Ukoness of 
the countenance of Louia Philippe. " Ifi it my faulty gen- 
tlemen of the jury." said the arikt. with a shrng. ^' if his 
Miijesty's face looks like a pear?" Bur finally came the 
famous Scplem!x:r laws, Ihc slraiiEling of ihc liltrly t>£ the 
prws, and Messieurs Daumicr and Philipon were oMiged lo 
forego political caricature and to &nd a safe outlet for their 
satire in the adventures of the immorial Rohert Macaire and 
his friend Bertrand. Macaire liad ihe dirt and dandyism 
of Finding's Blue^^kin wuh the philosophy of Goldsmith's 
Beau Tibhs ; sonielimes he was made to swindlcn but where 
he could gel a shilling; more. M. Macaire would murder 
without scruple; everjthing he did was done with bland 
imperturbability, and he accompanied his :ictioii£ with fine 
philosophical remarks, Macaire "s companion, Benrand, was 
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CaplakTi AUrtd D"y(o», of fh* Krcncl* urniyp *»■» Lp "^4. inipriwjped upon k c^>rg« 

oi trllinir rrnkiTary df^rer* Hy f liareiirii pswcT [>n?lie*«l f" he <<pmii[ny>. Wid*- 

tprcul lu^picii-n^f [he cviilcqcc rnqlicd in n fmli ifIaI. aqd ihc [flpmin vaa "par- 

dopcd" wilhouE being A< qiiitlcd- !^ik viulcn E w as ihr cuiLlrwErBiy ihrnu^faoiil t'l^nco 

hts foil and the recipient of his jokes. Bcrtrand was just 
as much of a rogue, but lacked Macarre's dash and eeriiii*- 
The blows meant for Macaire wouU always somehow fall 
on Bertrand's Eiead- Drivi^n tiul of political life, in which hc^ 
made his lirst appearaiLcc. Macairc soon found bi» way to 
the bar, the Bour&c, inlo Ihn medical profession, to the st;t|^. 
and into society. Everywhere he went his creators used him 
to satJrtKe some swindle or humbug. It was a lime when 
France was afflicted with a fever for speculation, and o( 
course Macairc was not behind hih compatriola in this re- 
spect In one of the first prints of the collection, Macairc 
discoursed to Bertrand of his projects. "* Bcrtrand " he said, 
" 1 adore induslry. li you wish, let us crcale a bank, a real 
bank ; capital, a hundred million milliard?. We shall sink Ihc 
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1*UR[NC THE UREVKUS AFFAFR, 

of PLACi^ liuU9ehi'l'lt de»lr*^yci) . "YWa Joub^ f^TloDn front I'lgt"^. I'luii^ ihikuVt 



Bank of France, tlic bankers ; we shall sink Ihe w-IioEe world/' 
"Yes," says Berirand, very calm ancl stupid, "but the gen- 
darmes?" *^ How absurd you are, Beilrard ; do they ever 
arrest a millionaire?" Sircli was the Icey of M. MacaJrc's 
phi lose f)hy. 

Contemporary with iho genial Macaire was the Mayeux 
of Travie*!. a ?firt of French Mr. Hyde, ustd by his creator 
lo satiri^.e m a hundred dilTt-renE w^ys \.\\e vices and Foibles 
of Parisian life. Once or twice in his early career Matairc 
had trespassed on tlic forbidden ground of politics, and like- 
wise, in one or two of the prints dealing with MaycuSn we 
rccogTiiie the gibe at the august majesty of Louifi Philippe, 

To a ROmcwhM later periofl htlonged the various cartoons 
dealing with the " VesuWennes." which show [hai the can- 
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GENERAL FEBBUABV TURNED TRAITDR. ONK OF JOHN l-EECSrS CARTOON^ 

[N n'JVCJf. 
A, <l« ™<«t erf It.* Cri.n»ftr, War, wStrt^r b^ih? -t hand. iHr Tf.T NkhelMl J lf« ■n^^'^' - ->; 

Faw, howpwr. imnicilly dscTwd ihmi RuWa ihoiild luKoi «tub nrcrta In *h*^ BiQftikafc vaJ 
Ihii umiiB h] of Mucb, tflsb iIb Cur kdmicU iIjouM Aa, 
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caiure directed agsmst the New Woman is by no mejiTia of 
recent oriein. Viauvicnncs was a na;iie applied to the French 
Amazons of the last years of the rcign of Louia Fhilippe 
and of the Second Republic, Ideas of female emancipation 
were in the air, and Ch^m and Daumier and countless minor 
artists found huge amusement in holding tip these idens for 
pictcrial tldicule. A typical akit at the expense of the Vt^u-^ 
vicnnes shows a woman's club meeting at the Tuilerics, 
Under the picture arc printed the words of the impassioned 
oratory "Citizens! Whn( is liberty? A woman! What is 
the republic? A womatt ! Then why do we leave the 
IKiwer to the men? " etc. Other ohjci^ts of the political sal ire 
of this |ierit>d were hallooiis and the dingers of hallooning; 
and macadamized rcad^, then a novelty. Literary cancahire 
was ako much in vogue. All the novelists of the time were 
singled out as targets, but particular attention was given 
In the elder Dumas and to Eugene ?ue. The leading tigiires 
of politttal caricature during the .Sei^oiul Republic were, of 
course, Thiers and Louis Napoleon. 

Under the empire political cartcalurc in France was vir- 
tually stamped out. The cartoons directed against the Na- 
poleonic rigme were almost without exception printed in 
Eielgium or Iingland. and ihence smuggled over to French 
soil It was for this tcuaun that Gavarni, who was to French 
pictorial art what Balzac was to the novel, has left prac- 
tically nothing of a political nature. Uaumier and Cham, 
essentially political caricaturists, were forced to work upon 
other suhjects until the collapse of the empire In 1S70, Ar- 
mand Daynt, in compiling his piriorial history of France 
between 1S51 and the Franco- Prussian War, was obliged to 
turn to the pages of London Punch in order to show political 
events as they were reflected in the pictorial satire of the 
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I'mpL Ihe f ouiliin tfMi*. 

■■MOSh:* IN EUVP'].'- 
In iSrs Lord ncacnn^rld irureil ■ ipntarkitn by ViA- 
dcnl^annouTiciri; Uiii ih? £ri[iib Ciowf mmeni had 
bjiij[hi Jill ilie Khnlivc't t^iarc lu ihc ^uci Ciip^d. 
nJiiifa mi^aiil lh«l illV Liriilml uf itc wnlcr^^Y 
111 rha V-aaX hud paiatd luI" ErRti&h Itaade. 1 hii 
fBrlooh uf S!r Jblln 'l^nnriad iZioiwI Duiacli lu- 
riddling rive riddle of Sphlni. 

spitf Ibc i^cnius of Gcori^c Cniikahank, had f:i]lcn Far behind 
Ihe humor of the French side of ihc channel, received a 
great and lasting impeiufi with the foundation of Punch in 
i84[. While Jrince thai lime, and especially in rcceni y(^ars, 
ihere have hecn emiiiLimt English cartoonists who have never 
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moment, Yot, aside 
frutii i>oiilics. there 
is not a pha&e of ihis 
bi^iiliaiii period but 
what has been pre- 
itrvcd to tw in 
countless prints. By 
turning over the 
pictures nf Gavarni, 
rhaju. Du Maiirier, 
Marc^lin, Grcvin, 
tind Guys, we can 
see all the humors, 
loibleii, and absurd- 
ities of the boule- 
vards, the public 
hall 5, the skating- 
rinks, the 51 range 
costumes; in a word, 
we can trace cwcvy 
changing mood of 
butterfly Paris run- 
ning [ight-hcartcdly 
its Bwift race to 
Sedan, 

English pii^torial 
humor, which, de- 




"UP A TKEE. "-COLON EL BUU, AND THE VANKEE ■COOH. 

CoLOHtL Blll: "I am." 

'CooH : " t^uil'l &re— I'll tulav doirD." 

TbObmL'^ HbbiHU curraati of LibtillDp drmwn in jBnUuy, iBd, on rh» eaqcluuoiv of 
tbt " rtwrr afftjr/' wbK iha UnitHl Siatn nleusd &]idell udMuov- 
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GETTING GLAPSTONR'S COUAR UP. ONE OF HARKV FURM1SS"S CARTUONS 

IN Pl/^/L/i. 

Thi lugv cnllut Worn hj thu BUIaman ui4 his iroB^^itHljIy In parluinrnlury il«b4lE *cic 

th? 4ilhjBClt iif pojPlljir jsr ll\ the Lnlor faan uf Ijuncn V^cluria'a rBi^n. 

sat at Ihc Putich table or even contributed to the famous peri- 
odical, it is not loo mucfi to say that Ihe history of Rnglish 
ptctcrial saiirt^ in ihe lust hiAi uf Ihf nintleeiilli century lias 
[>ecn the history of Psitii:h. Doyle. LeL*t:h, Saniboiirne, and 
Tcnnicl in political caricature; Du Ma^ricr and May, as sat- 
irists of the manners of all classes of British society — these 
are unquestionably the greatest names it: aioUcrn English 
comic art. Leech's '* General Fevrier Ttimcd Traiior " and 
Tennicl's * The British Lion's Vengeance on the Bengal 
Tiger/' are probably the two most alirring cartoons from 
English artists since the Napoleon in *' The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death *^ of Gillray, At the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War the Russian emperor had boasted in a sjicech that 
whatever forces the Allied Powers might put in the field. 
Russia bad two generals on whom she could always rely, 
General January and General February. Bui toward the 
end of the winter the emperor himself fell a victim to the 
severity of the Russian climate, dying after an ailack of in- 
fluenza. General February had turned traitor. The carfoon, 
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MONEY HO OBJECT, 

lnj»Ulc r-PU T'lr ii^fivlhihR an htCDiihl— lh*n^i 4 |fPE flPH]F« vr-<rU on ■! ihrnlL J cft' 
pcthld/' — fn ntoFFdC* lo lbs Bcu- War, wrhtch n-oft ihn al il4 hri|1lL 

Tennicrs famous picture was inspirtd by the atrocities of 
the SejKiy EebHLion. It «ho\^'ed the Rrilisb Lion, poured 
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lo frriizy. sprin^'irig nt the ihrnat of Ihc Bengal Tiger, which 
was crouched over Lhe loni ,niid mutiUiipJ bodies of a woman 
and a child. From j86o, wht-n his conneclbr w[[h Puiitk 
began, until his dcaih, there was hardly a pliasc of English 
social life wJnch did not at some time or other feel the keen 
satire of George Du 
Waorier's pcndL For a 
Ihxrd of a century his 
work was the mirror of 
the English comedy of 
mannpTs, atid hi^ types 
came to he known all 
over the Englisli-speak- 
iiig world. Is Ihere a 
well-read man or woman 
who will (Confess to be- 
ing unaei]a3in[cd with 
Sir Gorgius Mtdas. with 
Ihc scheming Mrs. Pon- 
sonby de Toinkyns and 
her submissive spouse, 
or the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Stilton, or the 
low comedian Crigsby, 
or (he aesthetic trio. 




hiDo-d [be ^jiMd, TjriD, 
THE AXGEL OF PEACE- 
Tfce Ciar r4j[Jir»lu l|, wltu In convening the 

iHa grvnl pnumplcr uf lulerrlalLurial ^kco, 
tnt llidB fiv« Y*"^ \Mici huniflf Vt1:tt ta 
war WilTi Jsjian, H'fic utw her* it tu\ipfizi 
ii» be enlUiiiig thv Ai£tl nf ViracM lE»«Cuik 
kick rcElnciK, 



Posilelbwaile, Maudle, 
and Mrs. Cimabue Brown? The lo^is of the Du Maurier 
gallery of portrait?! would leave as g^reat a gap in Ihe Kociat 
history of England as would the loss of the novels of Dick- 
ens or of Thackcrny, Mis success was not due to cxcclknce 
of execution alone. In the legends attached to his drawing 
we see the art of /rrrnj- writing in its perfection. When 
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"Peter IblK-tstm" and "Trilby" ai^ieared, Iht- fruit of hi* 
later y^ars, it was tlioughl tinjazing tliat 5iLch bot^s cuuld 
be written by one without apparent literary training. A 
friend cxprt^sacd himself to Di.j Maurkr in thb vciiv and 
the latter referred to the Inng years of schnoUng in his con- 
iTibutions to PuHch. *' Each of these legends had to be a 
pcrfeci story in itself — the epitome cf a novel, li liad to he 
]>n:stn[.«d with a ctiiiciscnejs) and perfection attained unly 
afur arduous literary labor. Always I biid to fitid the inot 
jusic. That was my apiirenticeahip,"' 

American political caricature, which hegan with WiHiam 
Charles, a Scotchman who used his pen againsi his ttaiivc 
country with as miicb energy aii Paul Jonts did his sword, 
was, before the lime of Thomas Na:st, on a tow plane, both 





THE SKILFUL DAkH:M)i:R, 
n<iw J^UMft pkiLired [lis h'cdcral mciEiod, andfr tbt diir'nua 
ijf Pn^dcDi Linnalu, " vt umlrLngitie Nortbln ibe Amniian 




"THE AfkltRlCAN BRnTHFH.S; Oft, HOW WILL THEY 

GET OUT?" 
TflrnHl'l roftiinvnl an Ihe wrcuton at LinColn'f KtflKlJan^ November, 
iti^ wlifh Etiglanr] (ouidend bodk Nvth utd Bnulh invoEved 
IP bopaku fiBBnLdl iliSciUtkL 




DOCTRINF, AND HRACTrSE- tAfi" tht SpnnRh-Aiwirr*! Wii.J 

Uncut S. : " Bla'nni. n-y aime k IJoclr S*m' " 

Daivh EtrvflMT "AnynlUian cf rh« Itic ColonH MonmeT" 



wars is striking only as an example of neglected opportuni- 
ties. In none of thcGC prints can we 6nd much i:vidcnce of 
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L£T US K15S ANf' fiE fRiENUS, 
A FrcDcli nuiGcpikpa fit Iha Tnaiy of Puu wJiiOli c«iclud«I ibo SpAnuh^AnETiHo Wv- 

individtiaHty, There was no alteTtipt at subtlety of exprcs- 
sinn. Tlie ani*^t drew in a cerfain number of wikhIcii figures 
and then relied on the Icxt Iji Ihc loops issuing from the 
mouth of each to inlcrpm bia meaning. Thi; young republic 
of Ihose years was tlic *' tirotlier JonaTh:in " of both Brilish 
and American connc art — a swarthy, thin-vi^aged youlh who 
delighlcrl in putting his hcE^ls on the mantHpiecc and assunv 
ing bdligcrcul ailitutks, Thnnigh a (jrotcas of evoltilion 
somewhat sinnilar to the cvohilirui o£ the "John Bull" of 
Gillray an<l Rosvlandson to the "John Bull" of the present 
day, Brother Jonathan came gradiuUy lo assume the genial 
lineaments of the Uncle Sam which now typifies the nation. 
Untie Sam, while universally accepted in foreign caricature, 
is not always so amiable a person, German, British. French, 
Dutch, and Spanish cartoonists have learned the art of dla- 
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torling Ills features with singvdar effects. For example. 
glance at il»e carioon " Let us KiuJi anJ be Friends "' which 
appeared m f-igui'o after tlie conclusion ot peace between 
Spain ami ihe LTnited States in lAjS. and which la reproduced 
nil iinottier page, li is undoubtedly Unde Sara, but what an 
avaritlcius and hypocritical oM ^cuundrel it is! In even a 
more mipfeasaiit light you find him in Ihc catlooni printed 
ill Spain ju!it before and durmg the war, while ever since the 
controversy belv^ecn Admiral Dewey and the Ciermans m 
the Bay of Manila, his appearance in German caricature » 
clinching evidence of a frank and vehement Gi.-nnan dislike. 

Of American social caricature in the earlier half of the 
century, there was some, but practically nothing of lasting 
importance. Pictorial publications were usually ephemeral. 
Satire? nf domeUic prnhlems and alisurdities nf dress were, 
as a rule, clumsily evijciited. We derive our inipressiofis of 
those ticcades in the main Fruiii foreign sources. Sonic in- 
flight into our early manners, alihoqgh from the pomi of 
view of the prejudiced observer, may be had in the sketches 
which were designed Lo illustrate Mrs. Trollope's " Domcslie 
Manners of the Americans." 

The first pnlitical sketches of Thomas Nasi did not belong 
properly lo caricature, or even lo comic art. Vet, inspired 
as they were by Nasts deep-rooted behcf in the juslice of 
the Northern cause and hatred of the Confederacy, thc-y were 
of tremendous ellectiveiiess. President Lincoln invoke of 
them as the " best recruiting sergeants on Ihe side of the 
Union," As a caricaturist Nast dated from 1867 or iWjS, 
when he opened fire upon the corrupt nn^ nbich then con- 
trolled New York. With what inlensily and inj;cnuiiy and 
persistence he pursued his campaign against Tweed and hU 
minions may he seen in the cartoons reprodueed here. He. 
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Tut FUftoPEAN F.QUiLinHisr. iiv jijhBi^n Ki:iTJ-f,a. 

It fiiunjuik't cti(>]i'LuAcy ihc itrcii |>wcn uf T|ie woild irm often merely ptms 
Lp Hid Ccnitnii Kijiic Tuj ilf: brguiijii; uf Eprtijrc, 




UNDER THK THUMR 

Tin vt Llw bW'kiHFwi] uranu of Thoiiiit W. tfut ifaiiut iTm "Tweed Kbjt' 
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began th« tiatlle almost single-banrlcd. ?1e kv\tl it up. un- 
daunted b_v threats and ree^rdlcss of ihc hiflucntc ihat was 
brought to Ijtar upon him. Tweed writhed under bis attacks 
" 1 don't care what the newspapers say about me/* he oticc 
said, "only can't you stop these terrible pictures?" BiiC 
those icrribTe ]>it-mres cotild net be Biciijpcd- Aa enormotts 
bribe was olTerfd, wUh an inttmaiion of physical violence as 
the alternative — thcj' were alike useless. Nasi had made up 
bis mind, ;u\d there was no wavering, no swerving, His work 
went even beyond the destruction of tbe ringn for it was ont 
of his picinrcs showing Tweed in iho guise of a kfdnnppcr 
ihat was responsive fur tbe rei:ogiiitiun and arrt^i of Uic 
fugitive Uiss at the hands of the Spanish police. 

While Naal's fame reals first of all on bis services to the 
city of Xcw York at this pi^riodn he mi^'t be remembered as 
a political caricatunst on a much bigger scale. He did yco- 
man work in ihe campaigns of 18,2, 1876, 1880^ and 18H4, 
He was the ong^inator of the Elephant and the Jackass, si& 
emblematic of the Republican and Democratic parties, And 
of the Laljor Cap and Full Dinner-Pail which itre used &9 
typifymg Labor and Prosperity. It was to the impetus that 
he gave American caricature ihat we owe such publ teat i oris 
as P^tck and Judge, which, if in the early days were given 
to grossncsb, have always produced cartoons of satirical 
power^ and which, of later years, have scrupulously refrained 
from the offensive and the indclicatc- 

Nast^ a Bav^arian by btrth and inheritance, was the father 
of modern American caricature; most of his immediate suc- 
cessors were likewise of Germanic origin, and until the later 
eighties. German ideas strongly dominaied the American car- 
toon. Pucii, the first of the comic publications that was des- 
tined to last, when established in 1876, was designed eicclu^ 
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TiOS QUIXOTE BRVAK HAS HtS TILT AGAINST THE FULL DJ^NER-PAlL, 
A fiuortpilufi uf ibf Gi>W-fiilvffr Cuqp^a of iftjA hf Victor GUIm, m Jw^gt^ 
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*iively for the rrerman^reading population. The Puck printed 
in English rlid nol fippear until a. year later, and, though ediied 
by an American, ihc late Henry Cuylcf Biiiincr< its drauglils- 
men, headed by Joacph Kcpplcr, were almost dl Germans or 
Austriiins. Bernard Gillam, Keppler's greatest rival in the 
field of American cancatnre tn the early eighties^ was by birrh 
an Errglishman. Kqipler and Gillam were both rnen of re- 
markable iTtvention and power, and to tht m we lurn for all ihe 
permanent caricature dealing with the hi^^itory of the nation 
in the ninth det-ade of the last cenlurj'. Week by week, in the 
pages of Fuck and Judg^, they took tip the cudgels in behalf 
of earh of The Two grea: pnliur.il parties. Some of their car- 
louns, and perhaps some of the most effective, were marred 
by a coarseness and cruelty which would not be toleratc^d in 
a more urbane age. Vet their woric gave caricature the im- 
petus that it needed to make it beeome eventually a feature 
of daily journalism. 

While the caricaturists were prolific all Lh rough the etghtiM 
and early nineties, and men like Glllam and Kepplcr and Du^h 
and Rogers and Opper were forces to be reckoned with in the 
political struggles of iS8S and 1S92, the immettsc importance 
of the cartoon did not begin to be fully realized until the 
great economic and poTilieal npheava! preceding the eleclion 
of 1896, when Mr, Cleveland wa^ lieing repudiated !>> his own 
party and the West was frenzied o\er free silver, and can* 
cature became rampant throughout the lani Literally thou- 
sands of pencil? were assailing the trusts, the money power. 
the demon Gold. The vist majority oi these cartoons wefe 
weak and exaggerated in inventions and executinni, pos- 
sessing only the merit of a certain fanatical sincerity. The 
minority represented the work of men of genuine power. 
It was about this time thai Frederick Burr Opper, who has 
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served a long apprenticeship on iyU<l Oat^. frank Leslie's, 
and Puck, began to come into his own. It is doubtlul if 
American pictorial humor ha.5 ever produced a moTc prolific 
artist. Lacking the ob&Linatc convictions of Nasi. Ojiper 
teller fcr his effects L^pon his power of provoking laughter. 
There is in his most striking political cartoons hardly a trace 
of rancor. When he is girding at the trnsls he gives you 
a group of weU-M, selfish gentlemen, whn are merrily buf- 
feting about a poor figure labelled '* The Common People." 
You recognize that these gentlemen are moat reprehensible 
rascals; yet there was always the suggestion that under the 
exterior there may lurk some little element that is not wholly 
bad. Probably a great part of the effocrivcness of Opper's 
cartoons has been due to this vety kindliness. Keco as is 
the humor, the point itself is never lost. 

In striking conifiisl to Mr. Oppcr is hia political and arlis- 
lie colleague, Mr, Homer Davenport- Mr- Davenport's car- 
toons arc in no sense humorous, but they give, from their 
semi allegorical naTiire, an impre*i<:ton that is dimply haunt- 
ing. His most blinking creation vxas the huge, monstrous 
figure with the great bull-neck, the Assyrian beard, and the 
tiny head which was used to typify the trusts. This figure 
has been for years the very keystone oi Mr. Davenport's 
political work. 

Tn an entirely different vein has been the caricature of 
Mr, John T- McCutcheou, iaKo can probably claim the very 
widest audience to-day of any American cartoonist- like 
Mr. Opper, Mr. McCulchcun is essenTinlly a hmnorist, but 
in attaining his effects he ha^ kept eloser to real life and to 
Teal types. He is a keen observer, and has caught and de- 
picted with great Efccuracy and humor the various phases of 
village life In the Middle West. The veterans, C. G. Bush^ 
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THE OLD VIKTNG KREE AGAIN. 
Aliff ninety yam, nt pafti»nhi]i vUh Sweden unrt^r ntic itina, fiorwtr I^J" J"m 7. tWl) 
ijfrlucd [h« iinLuB Olualvcd. Ii *n> a qacerJuQ d^ InEnn^iuittil^hy d1 icmpcr. 7'Eii> mmaiii c^pc 
uf ibfl ivficiil ifDet t-( C. G I^utli, in i/m \ew Vurk tVvry, jjiuuiQ liic aid NiM-WE^Mb h^iHi 
ftgnia free «£lDr fffor ccnturia of ■abjccli'w Eo iJcDJiwrli mid S«cdaB> 




wit and Humor in Caricature 

who far the past few years has hcen rcgardtxl as the dean 
of active Araprican canoonists, an*i W. A. Rogers, have 
already been mentioned. In the pages of Judgr, Victor GU- 
lam has been carrying on the work of hia brother Bernard 
witi] a laTent fully as great. The cartoon here reproduced 
entirlcd "Re Careful! It's losded M " is [he very apotheosis 
of a certain form of carrcalure. The great threatening gun, 
ilie startled countenanee of Uncle Sam, and the diminulivc. 
apelike Spaniard shaking his fist in the cannon's muzzle, sum 
up with a wonderful vigor the great storm of suppressed 
passion thai was surging in The breast of the American people 
in the wcek^i itnmediately ]ireceding ihc ouitircak of ilie 
Spanish -A men can War. 

There is a particularly pkasanl form of pictorial satire 
which^ if It is usually cruel Mv\ too often ba^ed on the mis- 
fortunes of the individual, is happily free from the spirit of 
rancor, which is ihe very ins^iiraiion and key-note of polit- 
ical caricaiufr. This is the comic art wbicli is designed 
simply to ainuac, to provoke our laughter by ludicrous con- 
trasts or exaggeration. The Frenchman Carau d'Achc is 
perhaps ils mo^t brilliant exponent^ and each of h)5 albums 
is a mine of humor. As an exaini>le of his art, look at the 
accompanying series of pictures, '^ The New Hal." There t« 
not a single phase of the story with which we could dispense; 
and when the flallcncd and mulitatcd rcmarnfl of the indis- 
creet joker have been swept away by the accommodating ^ar- 
fOH de cafe, our sympathies remain, as Caran d'Aehc intended 
they <:hou]d. wholly with the injured owner of the hat. This 
is a form of humor in which the Gennans arc particularly 
adept, and the whimsical ahsurditiw of papers like the PHe- 
geiidc Btdtfcr are known and imitated all over ihe civilized 
world. The drawings of VVilhelm Busch, ihe fiiegend^ Bidt- 
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tcr'^ Din^t imporlant artist, have been published in eijitions 
Ihat nuTHcrically rival Ihc editions of the moat successful and 
widely cxploitL-il modern popular novel. In America this 
form of ccmic ^irt has in the last few years won an audience 
ihat pTobably reaches the millions. The Katicnjainmer Kids, 
whu Ite'^T & Jiircing rejiembUncc lo ihe Max snd Muril/ of 
Busch; BListcr Brown, with his Resolutions and hi* dog 




rirE KVOM'TfON OF WOMAN. 
Ttaa llu rib lo ihe Aniihtd prDducl. u uen fay fftifftndt Bikt^r^ MtvAr^- 

Tige; Alphonse and Gaston; Happy Hooligan, togctlicr with 
Ilia broihcrs, Gloomy Gus and Montmorency ; Foxy Grandpa; 
Mr. I'ewcc; and Mr. E< Z. Mirk, have become bywords 
throughout the land. 

Reverting in conclusion lo political caricature, the cartoons 
treating of the Boer War, the Franco-Russian Alliance, the 
Powers in China, the Spanish -American War, the Dreyfus 
case, American monopolies, the struggle in Manchtiria^ the 
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plight of ihc Riissiar aristoc- 
racy, the strcnuoailics of 
President Roosevelt, and the 
many-sided egotisms of the 
German Kaiser, reed no 
comment. Dealing as ihty 
do with the events acid con- 
ditions of to-day and yester- 
day, Ihey speak for them- 
selves. 

Modern German pictorial 
butnor ha5 been seen at ils 
beat in the columns of tbc 
J'ticg^ttde Blatter. In a gen- 
t:ral way this paper ha$ al- 
ways been non- political, yet 
going back to 1871 one can 
find in it a very striking 
scries of political prints sat- 
irising the reign and the 
downfall of Napoleon llt> 
A great deal oE the popular- 
iiy of the FUcgcudt Bliittcr 
has been due to the individ- 
ual work of William Dusch, 
pcTh-ipa tbc greatest master 
of caricature that Germany 
has ever produced. But 
iJusch, though still alive, 
has practically ceased work- 
ing. His place as the dean 
of German comic artiata 
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has Ijecn taken by Addi Oberlaader. Political caricature 
ill Gcimajij to-day ia as dangcroua as il was in France under 
the reign of Louis Philippe, aud the editors and artists of 
such papers as Kinddi-iadatjfch, Jugfnd, and Sitnf>ticissinitis 
arc obliged lo work with ex^rmiie camion and n prcipcr idea 
of the law of ihc nmjcst^. Yet even frequent sentences of 
ini prison men I have not altogelhcr curbed the spint of revolt, 
and T. T, lldrjc, of Siniplicissiiuus, keeps all Ccrmanj on 
ihe qui vii'c by his ambiguous pictorial sallJeSf some of which 
:jTe directed at no les* a prrsonagp ihan the emperor himself. 
In fact, much of the circulation of the paper is due to the 
belief of its readers that each issue can be depended ujwn to 
come as near insulting niajesly a^ is possible without diredly 




THE PERPETUAL WAR BULLETIN. 
Ddcnjuiwi by the Finkritlf (Tahh) of the newi rTHBTdinf t\\t RQ»it-Jmp«naE war nl 
1QD4-I9Q5. li iriU HpJiin irKll |[ lurDCd upaide down. ' 
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doing so. Heine possesses lo a high degree the art of draw- 
ing a. eanorm sn deftly ihai every one knows al whom ii i* 
aimed without giving ihe stalt's attorney any grounds on 
which lo begin prQcccdings, Vet all his cleverness has not 




kH EASV GAhlE. 

\t\ tbt EiHipBilii iKBUul ibc Tran&\iu1 and the OranEB Fth Blale (iqoti), lbs Brldih 

1'he IciiiltDK ipiiiE in lEje wb<Jc LunflicC willt ELiij^land Hoi I'dul KnijEr, PeduIoilI 
of lLc Tnn>vjul RvpwtLc 
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been able to save him from occasional punishment, and Heine 
has not been the only sufTerer. A cartoon thai was widely 
discti^^ed ai the lime of tis appearant^t?^ cost the editor of 
Ktaddtradatsch three tnonths in prison. The cartoon ridi- 
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caled the emperor's saying that no one cou!<] be a good citi- 
zen who was not a good Christian, In the foreground of the 
picture is shown the devil studying z knot tied in his own 
tail. "Ah! now I remember why I tied thai knot. It was 
to remind me to go after the old Fniz, since he who is not 
a good Christian is not a good Prussian soldier, nor can he 
under any circumstances perform the duties demanded of a 
soldier in the Prussian army/' These words are being read 
with mirth by the shades of Alexander, Leonidas. Napoleon. 
and the great Frederick, 
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